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PREFACE. 

An eminent German critic once said^ that Goethe's Ipbigeme was 
* the only poetical production in the literature of Germany nearly 
every line of which requires a füll explanation ; for whilst in his 
'' Faust " there occur scenes and a number of passages which can 
be well understood without any üirther elucidation, such is not 
the case with his Ipbigenie, which the reader cannot fully ap- 
preciate or thoroughly comprehend as a whole, unless he under- 
Stands throughout the work every allusion, is familiär with all the 
parallel passages in the classical authors, and is, besides, enabled 
by a complete analysis to enter fully into the spirit of the noble 
production.' Admitting that opinion, the tnith of which is 
generally acknowledged, it will readily be granted that a thorough 
and complete commentary on Goethe*s Iphigenie is an absolute 
necessity for English readers of that drama. Guided by this 
fact, and by my own long experience as a teacher in this country, 
I have explained and elucidated in my Notes every passage — 
nay, every Single expression — which seemed to me to require 
elucidation and Interpretation. I have also, from beginning to 
end, explained every mythological allusion, pointed out classical 
reminiscences, and quoted to the best of my knowledge parallel 
passages from Greek and Latin authors. Goethe's Iphigenie 
is the fruit of his classical readings, which he chiefly carried 
on with Herder; and there are therefore to be found in this 
drama numerous reminiscences, which can be traced not only 
to the Tauric Iphigenia of Euripides and other plays of that 
poet, but also to the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles, treat- 
ing of kindred subjects, and to Homer. The parallels are 
frequently not actual adaptations, and offer, as it were, extern - ' 
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similarities only; ^ill I deemed them of sufficient interest to 
be embodied into a commentary on a work which is pervaded 
by the spirit of antiquity: for the same reason I could not 
help inserting Notes which will be found of interest to classicai 
scholars only. In calling attention to reminiscences and parallel 
passages, I considered it advisable not only to give the references 
to the respective authors, but to quote bodily, for the con- 
venience of the reader, the classicai passages themselves — ^with 
very few exceptions — ^both in the original tezt and in an English 
translation» The translations, which have, of course, only been 
added for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the 
language of the original, are given either in literal prose, or in 
such poetical versions as seemed to me most suitable for the 
purpose of elucidation. In the same way many explanations have 
been inserted in the commentary which are necessary only for 
such students as may not be familiär with the Greek Classics, 
and also a number of interpretations and help-notes for those 
readers who, though sufficiently acquainted with German in 
general, might find it hard to make out with perfect exactness 
this poetical production, which is one of the most difficult in 
German literature. 

In Order to make the present volume as complete in itself 
as possible, I have prefixed a General Introduction, giving a brief 
and succinct account of the house of the Atridae and their 
ancestors. This Introduction, which is designed for those who 
may not be fiiUy acquainted with Greek mythology, will save 
some trouble even to those who have at their disposal the ex- 
cellent English works of reference which have almost become 
^household books/ and the mythological manuals and prose 
stories from the ancient Greek poets which have recently been 
published in this coimtry. 

The Critical Introduction consists of three Parts. The 
first gives the Hutory of tbe Composition, the second a Critical 
Analysis of the drama and of the individual characters. The 
third Part contains chiefly a Critical Estimate of the relative 
merit and the respective tendencies of Goethe's Ipbigeme and 
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the * Iphigenia' of Euripides, which estimatö will show that the 
two authors had quite different objects in view in their compo« 
sitions ; the Greek poet having written a play for a Greek audience, 
and the German poet having composed a drama in order to repre- 
sent the glorificatlon qftrutb as embodied in a noble^nunded <woman^. 

I have appended, as I did for the first time in this country 
in my edition of Wilhelm Tell^ a List of more or less populär 
Quotation^ from the present drama ; which, by the way, contains 
so many pithy sayings and aphorisms, that hundreds of lines 
might be used as quotations. 

The German Text is given in a carefally revised form in 
accordance with the edition of 1825 mentioned in the Critical 
Introduction. For the Greek quotations from Euripides I have 
used the edition of Dindorf s text, published at the Clarendon 
Press ; and for the quotations from the other Greek poets I have 
chiefly used the texts adopted by Professor Paley. 

I have consulted for my Commentary the highly valuable 
Erläuterungen of Weber and Düntzer, and frequently quoted 
their remarks, more especially those of the latter commentator. 
Some remarks of Dr. Strehlke's have also been of use to me. 
In interpreting the 7ext, which frequently offers very great diflfi- 
culties, I have amply availed myself of the Prose Versions in 
which Goethe first composed his Iphigente^ and which often 
served me as the surest guide in explaining the 7exty whenever 
the wording was doubtful. In all such instances I thought it 
right to quote the corresponding prose passages in füll. 

For my ' Translation Notes ' I have found considerable help 
in the admirable translation of the present drama by Miss 
Swanwick, and here and there in the renderings of William 
Taylor of Norwich. I must, however, most specially acknow- 
ledge — and I do so with a feeling of sincere gratitude — the help 

^ It has been conjectured that the famous Frau von Stein, who had 
such a great influence on Goethe, was the protot3rpe of his Iphigenie ; it 
isy however, not impossible that it was his own sister Cornelia, for whom 
he feit such a deep, brotherly affection, who had inspired him to erect 
this imperishable monument to brotherly and sisterly love. 
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which I derived from my learned friend and colleague, Professor 
J. B. Mayor, who, though himself engaged on a learned work of 
considerable magnitude^ kindly read through my Notes as they 
went through the press, and assisted me with some very valuable 
suggestions. 

The subject of Iphigenia has of late been made populär in this 
country through some Essays and Monographs on the works 
of £uripide$,whiletherecent discoveries at Mycenae have added 
fresh interest to the tale of the Atridae ; and so it is to be hoped 
that the present edition of the drama will be welcome not only 
to classical scholars, but also to the generality of readers to 
whom I have endeavoured to make accessible one of the noblest 
productions of the great poet. I may add, that as this drama 
affords one of the purest readings in any literature, there cer- 
tainly cannot be a more commendable tezt-book for school 
purposes. What Schiller's Wilbelm Teil is to the less advanced 
readers of German, Goethe's Ipbigenie is to those who have 
already acquired a good knowledge of the language ; and with 
what delight and enthusiasm this drama is read by Englishmen 
and Englishwomen— when it is fully understood by them — I have 
had ample opportunities to convince myself. 

Lessing says : Seines FJeiszes darf sieb Jeder rühmen^ and so 
I trust that I may be allowed to State that I have bestowed the 
greatest care and attention on the present edition of Goethe's 
great work, and that I have spared no study and research to make 
it generally populär in this country. Should I succeed in this 
object, I shall consider myself amply rewarded for my labour. 

London, 1880. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The success attained by the present publication has greatiy 
exceeded my ezpectations. Within the sbort space of about 
eighteen months, the iirst large edition was ezhausted; which 
fact is the more noteworthy, becaiise Goethe's Iphigenie is, both 
in point of language and Import, one of the most advanced works 
in modern European literature, and because nine-tenths perhaps 
of the English students of German in Great Britain are tied 
down to the exclusive perusal of certain prescribed books. I 
think, therefore, that I may be allowed to adduce the success of 
the present book as a gratifying proof that there stUl exists a 
select Community of students of German in this country who 
cultivate the study of German literature for its own sake. 

In issuing the present new Edition I have carefully revised my 
editorial work, adding a number of elucidations the necessity of 
which has been shown to me by practical experience since the 
issue of the iirst Edition. I have also explained several linguistic 
difficulties, to some of which my special attention was called by 
the well-known German philologist and lexicographer, Dr. Daniel 
Sanders ; and finally I have adopted several useful suggestions of 
Professor J. B. Mayor, who kindly went once more througb my 
Notes, and to whom I feel bound to again express my warm 
acknowledgment. 

In conclusion I cannot help rendering my cordial thanks to the 
nuraerous distinguished classical scholars in this country, in 
Germany, and in America, who expressed their great interest in 
my Performance, which circumstance encourages me in the 
task I set to myself : to present the German Classics to the 
English public — as far as lies in my power — in a suitable form, 
worthy of those noble productions. 

G. A. BUGHHEIM. 
Kmo's CoLUBOB, London, 

January 1883. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

Ifhigenia was the descendant of a race, which was one of the 
most ill-fated in the traditional history of Greece, and which 
fornished the Greek tragic poets with abundant subjects for their 
tragedies. The founder, or ancestor of the race was Tantalus, the 
old representative of the highest good fortune and of the deepest 
and most sudden fall. He is described as the son of Zeus and 
Pluto (i. e. abundance), a daughter of Cronos, and as having asso- 
ciated with Zeus and the other gods ; he also shared at their table 
nectar and ambrosia, and was entrusted with their secrets. In- 
toxicated by his lofty position Tantalus became overweening and 
offended the gods — some say by setting his own son before them 
at a repast to test their omniscience, or as others relate by 
abstracting nectar and ambrosia, i.e. by divulging the secrets of 
the gods to other mortal beings* — and in consequence he was 
visited after his death with that well-known terrible punishment 
of everlasting and never-gratified desire. He was doomed to 
stand in the midst of a lake, under trees covered with refreshing 
fruit, and both water and fruit got out of his reach, as soon as 
he attempted to quench his buming thirst. Others say he had 
a rock hanging over his head ever ready to fall. 

Tantalus had three children, the eldest of whom, called Pelopj, 
became one of the most celebrated kings of ancient Greece. 
Pelops was one of the suitors of Hippodamia, the beautiful 
daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. All her suitors had 
to compete in a chariot race with her father, who, possessing 
very swift horses, easily defeated and subsequently killed them. 

^ According to Pindar, Tantalus gave atnbrosia to other men, in 
Order to impart to them the gift of immortality, which he himself then 
possessed. 
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Pelops, however, was so much bent'^'on marrying Hippodatnia 
that he had recourse to treachery. He bribed Myrtiliis, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, to tamper with his master's chariot, 
and when the race took place, the king was thrown out and 
killed on the spot. Pelops succeeded him in the sovereignty 
and married Hippodamia, but instead of fulfilling his promise to 
the charioteer he hurled him from a cliflf into the sea. Myrtilus 
as he sank cursed Pelops and his whole race ; and to that curse 
all the calamities which subsequently befeil the house of the 
Pelopidae are frequently attributed. Pelops had one son, named 
Chrysippus, by the nymph Axioche, and a number of other 
children by Hippodamia, of whom Atreus and Thyestes became 
the most famous. Chrysippus was a favourite with his father 
on account of his great beauty, and his half-brothers Atreus and 
Thyestes killed him from envy. Pelops expelled the latter from 
the country, and Hippodamia, being suspected by her husband 
of having instigated her sons to commit the cruel deed, and 
dreading his vengeance, destroyed herseif. Pelops — from whom 
the name of Peloponnesus is said to be derived — seems to have 
died peaceably, but his two sons, who had murdered the beautiful 
Chrysippus, were exposed to great calamities. 

The two brothers Atreus and thyestes fled to Mycenae, where 
they became the successors of Eurystheus ; but Atreus, being in 
possession of 'a lamb with a golden fleece' secured the sove- 
reignty of the kingdom to himself alone. Atreus had by his 
first wife, Cleola, a son named Pleisthenes, and by his second 
wife, Aerop^, several sons, the most celebrated of whom were 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. Aerope was bribed to betray her 
husband to Thyestes, who by her assistance got possession of * the 
lamb with the golden fleece,' the ancient symbol of sovereignty in 
general, and of the enormous riches of the Atridae in particular. 
Atreus, being thus injured in his honour, expelled Thyestes, 
who secretly carried off the child Pleisthenes, brought him up as 
his own son, and when he was grown up sent him to Mycenae 
to kill Atreus. The attempt failed and Pleisthenes was put to 
death by the king, who found out too late that he had killed his 
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own son. After some time Atreus pretended to be reconciled 
to his brother, and invited him to Mycenae. When Thyestes 
had arrived with his two or three sons, Atreus caused the latter 
to be murdered, and to be served up to his brother at a banquet 
After the wretched father had partaken of the horrible food, and 
anxiously asked for his children, Atreus ordered the remains 
of the murdered sons to be brought in. Horror-Stricken at 
the sight — from which the sun is said to have tumed his face — 
Thyestes fied and cursed the house of Atreus. Subsequently 
Atreus was killed by Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, and these 
two having succeeded in the sovereignty of Mycenae, expelled 
Agamemnon and Menelaus the sons of Atreus from the country. 
The two brothers went to Sparta, where Agamemnon married 
Clytemnestra, and Menelaus her sister Helena, daughters of 
king Tyndareus. In the course of time Agamemnon obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Mycenae, and became by Cly- 
temnestra the father of four children; Electra, Chrysothemis, 
IpJbigema, and Orestes. His power and wealth became so great, 
that when the Greeks prepared the expedition against Troy, 
he was chosen chief Commander, but when the Greek army 
and fleet were assembled at Aulls, ready to depart, they could 
not sail forth on account of adverse winds. The reason of 
the obstacle was explained by the seer Calchas. Agamemnon 
had offended Diana, by killing a stag in a grove sacred to her, 
and by speaking irreverently of the goddess— or, as some assert, 
by having vowed in the year of Iphigenia's birth to sacrifice 
'whatsoever the year should bring forth most beautifiil,' and 
having then neglected to sacrifice his daughter, who was distin- 
guished by great beauty. Calchas further declared that it was 
Diana who detained the fleet, and that the goddess could only 
be appeased by the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. With reluctance the king consented, and enticed his 
daughter to the camp under pretence of wedding her to Achilles. 
Iphigenia came, together with her mother and her infant brother 
Orestes ; and on discovering the deception she at first implored 
her father to spare her, but finally resolved to die heroically for 
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the benefit of the Greeks. The maiden was conducted to the altar^ 
and when she was on the point of being sacrificed the goddess 
sent down a cloud, shrouding and carrying away the intended 
victim, and substituting in her place a hind, which was sacrificed. 
The Greeks imagined that Iphigenia had been sacrificed, but 
Diana had carried her away to the Tauric Chersonese, where 
she served in her temple as a priestess. 

Agamemnon proceeded with the Greeks, who were now 
enabled to sail, to Troy, and Clytemnestra returned to Mycenae. 
There Aegisthus ingratiated himself with her, and having obtained 
entire control over her mind, he persuaded her to kill her 
husband — against whom he feit a deep resentment — on his retum 
from Troy. When Agamemnon returned with the victorious 
army, and arrived at his 'father's halls,' he was received with 
feigned affection by his treacherous wife. According to Grecian 
custom he at once took a bath, and, when on the point of leaving 
it he demanded a garment from Clytemnestra, she threw oyer 
him a net-like robe, which rendered him helpless, and slew him. 
Some relate, that Aegisthus merely devised the murder, and 
Clytemnestra carried it out alone ; others say, that he actually 
assisted her in perpetrating the deed ; whilst according to a third 
Version (Od. xi. 409, etc.) he butchered the king and his foUowers 
at a banquet. 

Electra who had been ill-treated by Aegisthus, whose authority 
she would not acknowledge, and by her own mother, now trem- 
bled for her own fate, but still more for that of Orestes, whom 
the guilty pair would fear as his father's future avenger. She, 
therefore, secretly sent her brother to Strophius, king of Phocis, 
who was married to a sister of Agamemnon. Orestes was 
brought up by his uncle together with his son Pylades and 
there sprang up between the two youths that intimate friend- 
ship which has become proverbial. The thought of aveng- 
ing his fether's death was, however, uppermost in the mind 
of Orestes and after having stayed for seven years at Phocis 
and consulted the oracle of Delphi, which encouraged him 
to carry out his resolve, he repaired in Company with his 
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faithfül Pylades, in disguise, to Mycenae. The two friends 
announced the death of Orestes to Clytemnestra, and the un- 
natural mother^ conscious that she deserved punishment at bis 
hands^ actually rejoiced at the tidings. Orestes was at first unwilU 
ing to avenge his father's death 6n his mother, but Electra, to 
whom he made himself known^ fanned in him the fiame of 
vengeance and both Clytemnestra and Aegisthus feil by his band. 
Tormented by remorse, or as the Greeks expressed it ' pursued 
by the fiiries/ Orestes consulted the oracle of Apollo, which 
promised him recovery from his ' madness/ if he carried away 
ftom Tauris the image of Diana — ^which was said to have fallen 
there from heaven — ^and took it to Athens, Orestes went with 
Pylades to Tanris and being taken prisoners by the natives, the 
two friends were to be sacrificed, by command of king Thoas, 
according to the custom of the country. A recognition took place, 
however, between Orestes and his sister Iphigenia — who still 
served there as priestess — ^and the two left Tauris together with 
Pylades, carrying away with them the image of Diana. The 
curse which had rested on the house of Tantalus ceased 
with the retum of Orestes and Iphigenia to Mycenae, 'the 
wonderful ruins of which still bear silent testimony to the spien- 
dour of the Atridae.' Orestes not only took possession of his 
father's kingdom, but of several other countries. He was married 
to Hermione by whom he had a son named Tisamenus, who, as 
wfll be Seen from the following Genealogical Tablcy was the last of 
the Atridae. 

Tant^ 
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CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Next to a critical estimate of important poetical productions, 
there is nothing so interesting and instnictive as the history of 
their composition, more especially if it serves to illustrate at the 
same time the obstacles encountered and triumphantly overcome 
by a man of genius, and help us to gain an insight into the pro- 
cess of the author's intellectual development. Such is undoubt- 
edly the case with the history of the composition of Goethe's 
Ipbigenie, conceming the origin, growth and completion of which 
abundant details are found in his correspondence and in his 
Italiemscbe Reise, 

Goethe seems to have conceived the idea of dramatising the 
subject of Iphigenia as far back as the year 177$, but he did not 
actually begin the composition until February 1779. He could 
not have undertaken the task at a less auspicious mome^t, for 
in the beginning of that year he was appointed 'President 
of the Military and Causeway Commissions' of the dxxchf of 
Weimar. The functionof the poet-statesman was to super- 
intend the levying of recruits and to watch over the repairs and 
construction of highways ; and well might he exclaim that amidst 
these uncongenial occupations ' he was with one foot only in the 
stirrups of Pegasus.' Still he resolutely proceeded to his task on 
the evening of the fourteenth of February. A pleasant letter ; 
received from his mother had cheered his mind, and the 
'depressing spirits' of official drudgery were driven. away by 
the soothing sounds of music, which was performed hr: a room 
adjoining his study. The beginning had now been made; and, 
the most urgent official duties being accomplished, the poet 
retired, at the beginning of March, to the solitude of the Castle of 
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Ilmenau, hoping to finish the drama in a few days. But an 
adverse fate threw a new difficulty in his way, A riot had broken 
out among the weavers of the neighbouring manufacturing town 
of Apolda, in consequence of great distress prevailing in that 
* troublesome place.' This circumstance had a very disturbing 
efFect on Goethe, and he bitterly complained *that the drama 
would not advance, and that it was quite dreadful that the king of 
Tauris should speak as if there were no starving stocking-weavers 
at Apolda.' Retuming to Weimar on March ii, he assiduously 
continued his work, and in a few days he had finished the iirst 
three acts. On March 19 he wrote the whole of the fourth act 
in one day, to judge from the foUowing memorandum which he 
dictated to his secretary Riemer : * Sereno die, quieta menie I wrote 
after a choice of tbreeyears the fourth act of my Iphigenie in one 
day.' The remaining fifth act was written within the next nine 
days, so that the first 'version of the drama was finished on 
March 38 of the year 1779. The piece, composed within the 
short Space of about six weeks, was, however, only finished but 
not completed ; for it was written in prose — partly owing to the 
Strange prejudice of those days that tragedies should not be 
written in verse, and partly to the fact that the laws of German 
prosody were then still unsettled. The prose was nevertheless 
so rhythmical, that it mostly read like verse ; for in spite of the 
drawback just pointed out Goethe spontaneously produced the 
most finished verse. 

After a space of nine däys — on April 6 — the drama was 
performed for the first time in honour of the birth-day of the 
Duchess Luise ; the celebration of which seems to have been the 
extemal cause for so speedily finishing the drama. The per- 
' formance was merely a private one, and was carried out by 
amateurs only; the part of Iphigenia alone being played by a 
professional actress — the famous Corona Schröter. Goethe 
himself acted the part of Orestes ; and all the records preserved 
of that memorable Performance agree that at no time has there 
been witnessed such an union of intellectual and physical perfection 
as was exhibited by Goethe in playing the part of Orestes. He 
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was likened to * an Apollo descended from heaven, to represerit 
bodily the beauty of Greece.' 

The Performance was repeated several times, and the author 
soon received from.various quarters applications for hls * newest 
dramatic production ' ; but Goethe being fully conscious of the 
fäct that his dräma had not yet attained the right artistic form, 
decidedly declined to have it published or performed. 

In the spring of 1780 Goethe proceeded to change his first 
Prose Version into a metrical form, but the whole process seems 
to have consisted, in a great measure at least, in merely transcrib- 
ing the rhythmical prose into irregulär iambics. This second — 
poetical — version is, besides, merely a fragment, as it does not 
contain the whole drama, Of greater importance is the revision 
of the Prose Version which Goethe undertook in 178 1. The 
dialogue was extended and a number of expressions replaced 
by more dignified ones. Five years later the author seems 
to have made another attempt to phange the prose into a metrical 
form ; for writing from Karlsbad under date of Aug. 33, 1786, he 
says, ' Now that the drama is shaped into verse, it gives me new 
pleasure ; one can see much better what improvement is still 
required. I am now engaged on it, and hope to have done with 
the work to-morrow.* His friends had repeatedly urged him to 
give the final touch to his Iph'tgetuey and this was most assiduously 
done by Herder, wbo probably best knew how to appreciate the 
great classical work. Owing to these solicitations Goethe took with 
hhn, togetiier with other unfinished productions, the last version of 
his drama, when he left Karlsbad for Italy, on Sept. 3, 1786 ; and 
on the Brenner mountain, where he arrived five days later, he 
took out from a larger parcel of manuscripts that of his Ipbigenie, 
'that it might be his companion into the beautiful warm country.' 
* The days are long,' he added ; * there will be nothing to disturb 
my thoughts, and the glorious objects of the surrounding scenery 
will by no means dispel the poetical Inspiration ; nay, assisted by 
open air and free exercise, they will rather promote it' The 
fact is Goethe was now free from the shackles of social and con- 
ventional life, and he was therefore in a position to follow the 
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Impulse of his poetical genius. Four days after he had left the 
Brenner he wrote the first lines of his ' new version ' on the Lake 
of Garda^ when the powerfiil south winds drove the waves to the 
shore, ' wher^ he was at least as lonely as his heroine on the coast 
of.Tauris^.' He continued the task of touching up his drama 
during his journey to Venice, and worked most industriously at 
the last-named place. Then the work suddenly came to a stand- 
stilly and he even conceived the idea of writing an Ipbigenie vou 
Delphi^ \ fortunateiy 'a feeling of duty towards the older piece* 
induced him, on his arrival at Rome, to devote himself agäin to 
the task of entirely recasting the form of his Ipbigenie auf Taurisy 
and this time he was to derive considerable aid from another 
quarter. He had made at Rome the acquaintance of the some- 
what eccentric but ingenious writer R. P. Moritz (1757 — 93), 
who was the author of a treatise on German prosody ; and by 
imparting to Goethe his views on that subject, he gave a new 
Impetus to the poet to complete tfee task of changing the prose 
form of his drama into the purest iambics of five feet*. ' My pro- 
ceeding,' says Goethe, ' was very simple ; I merely copied the pie9e, 
dividing it line by line, period by period into a regulär rhythm.' 
Those who will compare the prose with the poetic version, will 
readily convince themselves of the truth of that Statement ; for, as 
the late G. H. Lewes truly remarks, * they will not only see how 
frequent the verses are, but how few were the alterations neces- 
sary to transform the prose drama into a poem. They are just 
the sort of touches which elevate poetry above prose*.* The 
final classic stamp having been impressed by Goethe on his 
Ipbigenie, he was in a position to send to Germany on Jan« 10, 

* Cp. Note to 11. 13, 14. 

' A sketch of Goethe's plan is gii^n in his Italienische Reise under 
date of Bologna, i9th Oct., 1786. 

* An account of Goethe's intercourse with Moritz, and of the aid he 
received from him, will be found in the Italienische Reise in the letters 
dated Rome Dec. 1786 and Jan. 17.87. 

* The two Prose Versions and the fragmentary Poetic Version will be 
found in Düutzer*s instnictive and exhaustive work^ Die drei ältesten 
Bearbeifvngen von Goethe*s Iphigenie, 
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1787, a copy of the new version of bis drama, which he called bis 
Schmerzenskind — ^an epitbet, as he declared, which it deserved in 
more than one sense. This then is the last version of Goethe*s 
Iphigenie, as it now lies before us — in a form which, in point of 
language alone, presents the purest and most perfect production 
of German literature. 


IL 

A considerable amount of ingenuity and leaming has been dis- 
played by various critics in discussing the questions: Wbat 
object bad Goethe in view in selecting a classical subject for 
dramatization ? Wbat * moral ' did he intend to convey ? Is it a 
modern specimen of Greek tragedy, or is it a purely modern 
drama? These questions have generally been answered in ac- 
cordance with the individual. Standpoint of the critics, without 
paying much attention to the internal evidence to be derived 
from the various stages of the poet's intellectual development, 
and to his own utterances respecting bis most matured pro- 
duction. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out, that the demoniac, or 
ratber Titanic dement was in a considerable degree represented 
in Goethe's nature, as may be inferred, in particular, from a 
number of his works. His Fatist, his Prometheus — not to mention 
any other of his larger or minor productions— are all emanations 
from that unsubmissive spirit. A significant passage in the fifteenth 
book of his Wahrheit und Dichtung gives us a sufficient clue as to 
the extent of that spirit in the poet and its relation to his works : 
* The Titano-gigantic, heaven-storming spirit,' says Goethe, * did 
not furnish any materials to my poetic direction. It was' more 
in my line to represent that peaceful, plastic, at any rate passive 
resistance, which, whilst acknowledging a superior autbority 
wisbes to be placed on an equal footing with the same. But 
also the bolder characters of that race, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus 
were adored by me. Admitted into the society of the gods» 
they may not have behaved in a sufficiently submissive manner. 
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and as liaughty guests they may have deserved the wrath of their 
friendly host and thus have drawn banishment upon themselves. 
I pitied them ; the ancients had already acknowledged their State 
as a tragic one, and if I showed them in the background of 
my Iphigenie as members of an enormous Opposition, I probably 
owe to them a part of the effect, which it was the good fortune 
of that piece to produce.' Here then we have the answer to the 
question why Goethe has chosen the story of Iphigenia as the 
subject of a drama. Not because it was a classical subject, but 
becanse it represente d the sufFerings of ^ high-mindpH, ;^m^itinns 
xace. The curse lay heavily on the whole race, and one crime or 
wrong engendered another. How was that curse to be removed ? 
Should it for ever continue, because the ancestors had deserved it ? 
In this sense Iphigenie exclaims most pathetically (cp. p. 82, 
1. 1694, etc.) : 

Soll dieser Fluch denn ewig walten? Soll 
Nie dies Geschlecht mit einem neuen Segen 
Sich twieder heben f — Nimmt doch Alles ab! 
Das beste Glück^ des Lebens schönste Krcfi 
Ermattet endlich^ warum nicht der Fluch? 
Besides, however, representing to us in the background the 
sufferings of the ' bolder characters ' and the curarwfakh we^ghed 
upon them and their descendants, the poet succeeds 1» **«^i**t^;^ 
cur pity for the various characters in the drama. First for 
Iphigenia, the innocently suflfering maiden, who reluctantly spends 
her life amidst a barbarian people far from her kindred ; then for 
the two noble friends, one of whom had been driven, as it were, 
to a crime, and in consequence was pursued by the furies, whilst 
the other was a victim to his generous friendship. The climax 
of pity is, however, reached in the scene in which the recognition 
between brother and sister takes place — ^when Iphigenia in deep 
distress appeals to the former : 

Schilt einer Schwester reine Himmels/reude 
Nicht unbesonnene^ strafbare Lust; 
and Orestes, dimly recognizing his sister, exclaims in despair, 
' that he only wished their sister Ele^a might be there, so that 
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sbe should perish with them, and the sun should see the last 
horrors of their race, in beholdinga sister sacrificing her brother ' 
(p, 59,1. 1223, etc.). 

Grushed by the thought of those *l3St horrors' Orestes 
sinks down exhausted, and he again excites our pity when, on 
regaining bis consciousness, he has a vision of ' calm frenzy' and 
Iphigenia implores the goddess : 

lasz den EitKn^gen^ Spatgefundnen mir 
Nicht in der FinJtemitfn des Wahnsinns rasen l 
The sudden and complete recovery of Orestes is brought 
about by his recognition of his sister, as is shewn by bis words : 
* Las% mich zum erstenmal mit freiem Herzen 

In deinen Armen reine Freude haben! 

Es foset sich der Fluch, mir sagfs das Herz, 

The recovery of Orestes, effected by the calming influence of 
Iphigenia, constitutes, however, only half of the task to be 
accomplished. There still remains that of * purifying the house 
of Agamemnon,^ and this too is effected by Ipbigenia through 
the purity of her heart. We had already leamt to admire her 
bumanising influence in the abolition, through her agency, of the 
human sacrifices in Tauris ; and now, when a conflict arises in her 
heart between sisterly love and half-filial gratitude — ^between 
falsehood palliated by the law of self-preservation and aü-powerful 
etemal truth — she triumphantly overcomes all worldly considera- 
tions and sacrifices all human interests on the altar of divine truth. 
Deceit and cunning were not only alien, but actually revolting 
to her; and when she has in the candour of her soul betrayed the 
secret plot to the king, he is so deeply touched by her confession, 
that he consents not only to the departure of the two friends, 
bot also of her whom he hoped ' to carry to his home as bride, a 
blessing to himself and his realm.' It was then by the retum of 
Iphigenia to the ' halls of her ancestors' — ^which was brought about 
by the truthfulness and purity of her heart — that the curse was 
removed from her house. The ' moral of the drama * is, there- 
fore, nothing eise but the glorification of truth, bodily represented. 
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in its higbest perfeetiorty hy an innoeent woman. That Goethe wished 
to show by his drama ÜiBipuritf ofbeart alone can atone for all 
human frailties and blot out past crimes, he has himself declared 
in the foUowing lines, written in 1837, with respect to the present 
drama : 

Was der Dichter diesem Bande 

Glaubend^ hoffend anvertraut^ 

Wer^ im Kreise deutscher Lande 

Durch des Künstlers Worte laut. 

So im Handeln, so im Sprechen 

Liebevoll verkünd* es weit: 

Alle menschliche Gebrechen ' 

Sühnet reine Menschlichkeit^, 

If then Goethe's object was to show the triumph of civilisation 
over barbarism, and of truth over falsehood, or as the leamed 
French translator of Goethe's Ipbigenie, M. Legrelle, expresses 
it, to produce in Iphigenie un type etemel et supreme de perfectipn 
ideale, can we suppose him to have aimed at constructing a Greek 
drama corresponding to the tragedies of the ancient Greek 
poets ? Certainly not. All he did was to choose a classical subject 
which seemed to him most suitable as the background for a 
picture of human perfection, and in doing this he merely borrowed 
as much from the classical drapery for his picture as was actually 
necessary for the consistent execution of the work, and the re- 
presentation of the characters respectively. The classical subject 
merely served him as a foil for the display of modern ethical 
ideas, and there is no Single trait in the piece, which would impose 
upon US the acceptance of facts based upon the religious belief öf 
the ancients, but quite incompatible with our modern views. We 
hear the complaints of Orestes that he is tormented by the furies, 
and see him suffering; but we do not behold the furies them- 

* After Eckermann had highly praised the Performance of the part of 
Orestes by the actor Krüger, Goethe presented to the latter a hand- 
somely bound copy of his Iphigenie^ in which he had inscribed the above 
Verses. Cp. Eckermann's Gespräche mit Goethe, iii. 95, etc. 
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selves. The bodily appearance of the avenging deities on the 
stage, was in its proper place before an audience in ancient 
Greece, whilst to admit it into a modern drama would be most 
unsuitable *. Goethe was therefore quite right in rejecting the 
Suggestion of Schiller, who was fond of scenic effect, to let the 
furies appear on the stage. He did not wish to imitate the 
ancient Greek tragUi poets by having recourse to any external 
accessories which were peculiar to Greece only, If there is 
anything Greek in his drama besides the subject, it is the 
harmonious beauty of the piece as a whole, the calm dignity 
which pervades the action, and the unsurpassed majesty of the 
language. 

It is true there is not mach action, in the usual acceptance of 
the Word, to be found in the drama ; still the characters are, one 
and all, distinctly and interestingly delineated, and bear the stamp 
of individuality. The character of the king — ^who has been, of 
course, greatly idealised, — is at once dignified and majestic. We 
leam to appreciate his noble qualities at the very outset of the 
drama through Iphigenia, who describes him as ein edler Man/iy 
and through her dialogue with his faithful servant Arkas. When 
Thoas himself appears, we cannot deny him our tribute of 
admiration for his dignified bearing, and our sympathy for his 
loneliness and his unsuccessful wooing. That his feelings of 
humanity are stifled in him for a moment, and that he should 
address bitter reproaches to Iphigenia on 'woman's nature,' 
is, under the circumstances, quite natural. The second time 
when the king appears — in the fifth act — ^we see him first repre- 
sented as a man of great energy, prompt in command and ready 
in action. In thus depicting the character of the king, Goethe 
has happily applied a trait denoted by his name. Euripides 
describes him ' as a barbarian who moveä hisfeetlike swift wings, 
and to whom his swiftness has given the name of Tboas ' (Iph. 
Taur. 1. 32, etc.)', and Goethe puts ihto his mouth the words: 

* The furies appear in the celebrated opera by Gluck, composed 
in 1779 to a libretto by M. Guillard. 
^ *Thoos * denotes in Greek * quick,' • swift.' 
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Es komme jcbnell die Priesterin herbei! 
Dann gebt, durchsucht das Ufer scharf und schnell, 
At the same time the king is represented as a man of valour, 
moderation and Sterling honesty. He subdues his anger in the 
presence of the fiery youth Orestes, but is ready to take up the 
Single combat with him ; and when he is reminded by Iphigenia 
of his promise and she appeals to his nobler feelings, he stemly 
but graciously grants her prayer. 

The king's servant and confidant, Arkasy worthily represents 
his master and reflects his good qualities. He eamestly pleads his 
cause ivith Iphigenia, for whom he seems to entertain feelings of 
reverence and friendship. There is also a touch of humanity in 
his character, and he is brave and prompt in his actions like his 
royal master. 

The bright character of Pylades affords a pleasant relief against 
his Stern surroundings. Undaunted by any calamity, shrewd 
and brave, he is a perfect counterpart of Odysseus. He is in fact 
a genuine Greek character. What can there be more character* 
istic of an unflinching character than his assurance to Orestes : 

Wenn die Priesterin 
Schon, unsere Locken <weihend abzuschneiden^ 
Die Hand erhebt, soll dein* und meine Rettung 
Mein einziger Gedanke sein* 
He had enliyened the gloomy mood of his friend (cp. 1. 643, etc.), 
to whom he was attached with unparalleled devotedness, he had 
deceived the priestess with a * cunningly devised stöTy ; ' but with 
all his liveliness and shrewdness he is brave and thoughtful, for as 
Iphigenia says : 

Er ist der Arm des Jünglings in der Schlacht, 
Des Greises leuchtend Aug* in der Versammlung, 
The character of Orestes can be properly defined from the 
moment of his recovery only. As long as he is under the baue of 
remorse his soul is wrapped in deep melancholy : he is resigned 
to his fate and ready to die. Yet the spirit of heroism has not 
been entirely crushed in him. He still thinks with longing and 
regret of the bygone days, when he hoped to emulate the deeds 
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of Theseus and Hercules, and the love of truth is still paramount 
in him. When he finds that Iphigenia readily believed the 
'fable* of Pylades, he confesses who he is, for he cannot bear 
to deceive such a noble soul by falsehood (cp. 1. 1076, etc.). 
When he dimly begins to become conscious of the truth of 
Iphigenia's assurance that she is his sister, he manifests the 
most tender feelings of brotherly aifection. How touching are 
his words to Iphigenia, when he comforts her to bear up under 
the new and last calamity : 

Weine nicht! Du hast nicht Schuld, 
Seit meinen ersten Jahren hob* ich nichts 
Geliebt, wie ich dich lieben könnte, Schcvoester, 
After his recovery Orestes appears in all the brightness of a 
young hero. From the Speeches of Pylades (p. 75, etc.), we at once 
infer that a complete change has taken place in him, and that 
he is now like a new-bom man ; whilst when he appears armed 
(Act V. Sc. 4) we see bodily before us the valorous youth who is 
not even intimidated by the presence of the king. His bearing 
is at once royal, dignified and courageous ; and it is a finetrait in 
his heroic character, that with the love of life there was aroused 
in him the love of action, and that he, as a stranger, was ready for 
a contest on behalf of all the strangers who may in future 
approach the shore of Tauris. 

The character of Iphigenie is acknowledged to be one of the 
noblest that have ever been drawn by the master-hand of any 
poet. ' As a woman, as a daughter and sister, as a Greek and a 
priestess,* she is the embodiment of all ideal perfection, and her 
character Stands before us in such harmonious beauty and com- 
pleteness, that it would be just as difficult to describe it, as it is 
to give an exact idea in words of a beautiful work of art. The 
tender feeling for her kindred, the grateful sentiment towards 
her benefactor, the sense of duty in her function as priestess, are 
all strongly develpped in her, but her truthfulness is paramount to 
everything eise. What we most admire in Iphigenie is her clear 
and distinct perception of what is right, and her unalterable 
resolution only to do what she acknowledges as such. She must 
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be all at one with her conscioiisness of what is right and good, if 
she is to be satisfied with herseif; and in this sense she utters the 
words which give a clue to her whole character : 

Gan% unbefleckt geniejzt sieb nur das Herz. 

In 1786 Goethe saw at Bologna a St, Agatha, painted in virginal 
purity, by Raphael. It made such a deep Impression upon him, 
that he declared : leb habe mir die Gestalt «tuobi gemerkt und <werde 
ihr im Geist meine Iphigenie vorlesen und meine Heldin nichts sagen 
lassen, <was diese Heilige nicht aussprechen mochte. 

No wonder then that his Iphigeme is the purest and noblest 
female character ever delineated by a poet l 

IIL 

' How many Iphigenias have been written ! Yet they all difFer 
from each other, for every writer manages the subject after his 
own fashion.' This remark of Goethe*s should serve us as a 
guide in judging the numeroiis dramatisations of the subject of 
Iphigenia, from the time of Euripides down to that of Goethe 
himself ; and it should, besides, completely settle the vexed ques- 
tion, which properly ought never to have been raised, Which 
production was superior, the Greek play, or the German drama ? 

An account of the various Iphigenias that have ever been 
written, would, of course, be beyond the scope of the present 
publication, but a brief summary of the Euripidean play — for the 
benefit of those who may not be acquainted with the drama 
itself — seems to be so much the more desirable, because it will 
clearly show the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias, as if they had been written with the same 
object. 

The play of Euripides opens with a prologue composed after 
the author's usual fashion. Iphigenia flrst gives a genealogical 
account of her family, and after relating her own fate she de- 
scribes a dream she had during the past night, which she can 
only Interpret as a sure omen of the death of her brother Orestes. 
She prepares, therefore, with the help of her Grecian attendants 
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— consisting of female slaves, who form the Chorus — to carry 
funeral libations to her brother's shades. After Iphigenia has 
left, Orestes and Pylades appear * to make a stealthy survey of 
the temple/ from which they intend to carry away secretly the 
Statue of Artemis ; for Orestes had been promised release from 
the furies, if he brought that statue to Athens. They retire with 
the Intention of carry ing out their design at night time. Iphigenia 
again appears on the stage, and joins the Chorus in singing a dirge. 
The dirge ended, a herdsman announces to her the capture of 
two Grecian strangers. She is asked to make immediate pre- 
parations for sacrificing them. Hitherto she was, as she her- 
seif declares, averse from carrying out the cruel law of the 
land ; but now, hardened by the assumed death of Orestes, and by 
the remembrance of the wrong done to her at Aulis, she feels no 
pity for her captive compatriots, and only wishes that Helen 
and Menelaus might be thrown on the coast of Tauris, so that 
she could immolate them. When the two captives, of whom she 
only knows that one was called Pylades, are brought as victims 
before Iphigenia, she gradually learns from them the events 
which occurred since she left Argos, such as the capture of Troy, 
the safe retum of Menelaus and Helen, the murder of her father 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, and the death of the latter by her 
own son. Orestes persistently refused to give his name, in order 
not to expose it to disgrace ; and after Iphigenia had leamt from 
his account that her brother was still alive, she hits upon the fol- 
lowing idea. She declares herseif willing to spare the life of that 
one of the two captives, who will undertake to deliver a letter to 
her brother Orestes, and here occurs that well-known contest 
in generosity between the two friends, each of whom wishes the 
other to save himself by carrying out the commission of the 
priestess. At last Pylades is prevailed upon to accept the offer, 
and he swears an oath that he will safely deliver the letter to 
Orestes. By way of caution he adds, however, the saving clause, 
that in case the ship should wreck, and the missive be lost, he 
should no longer be responsible for the fulfilment of his oath.' 
This Observation causes Iphigenia to read aloud the letter, in 
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which she relates her rescue at Aulis, and conjures her brother to 
save her. Pylades hereupon exclaims, that he can at once ac- 
complish his oath, and delivers the letter to Orestes. The re- 
cognition between brother and sister now takes place, and a plan 
is projected to efFect escape for all, and to convey away at the 
same time the statue of Diana. * This affords,* as Professor 
Paley expresses it, * abundant scope for the Greek arts of fraud 
and deception.' Thoas, the king of Tauris, is both a devout and 
credulous man, and he is easily persuaded by the priestess that 
the captives require lustration, in consequence of being guilty of 
the crime of matricide, and that the statue too must be purified 
by the water of the sea. The priestess retires with the two 
strangers and the Image of the goddess to ' a lonely part of the 
sea-shore,' but finally the fraud is discovered, and Thoas is 
resolved to take summary vengeance. Nothing can now save 
the two friends and the priestess, except the expedient, to which 
Euripides so often had recourse, namely, the apparition of Pallas 
Athene, who commands the frightened king to allow both the 
priestess and Orestes to depart from Tauris, and to carry away 
with them the statue of Diana to Attica. 

The above brief summary of the Euripidean Tauric Iphigenia 
will clearly show what has been pointed out before, that Goethe 
had in his Iphigenie no intention whatever to produce an imitation 
of the Greek play ; that he did not wish to write any Greek play 
3t all, in the usual acceptance of that term ; and that the es- 
sential character of the two productions in question is so widely 
difFerent, that every parallel is quite out of place. The two 
pieces could, if I may say so, only be contrasted, not compared. 
Let US first consider the corresponding characters individually. 

The Iphigenia of Euripides is a vindictive, scheming, and 
lying Greek woman. The mildness of her heart, which she 
herseif praises so much, did not extend beyond the fact that she 
awarded to the victims a tear of pity when they happened to be 
her compatriots (1. 344, etc.) ; but she nevertheless continued to 
* consecrate ' them as well as other strangers for immolation on 
the altar ; and she only regrets that she was unable to wreak her 
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vengeance on Helen and Menelaos (1. 354, etc.). She rejoices 
at the news of the death of the seer Calchas, and wishes death 
to Agamemnon (1. 531, etc.). She is ready to betray her host 
without the slightest remorse ; she does not hesitate to teil him 
that her father ' was still alive and fares well/ and assures him 
that she will not retum to Greece, as she hates and detests 
that country (i. 1185, etc.); and finally she dupes him with 
the ridiculous nm*sery tale, that the image of the Goddess had 
tumed away from its seat of its own accord, and had closed its 
eyes when the two strangers were brought to the temple (1. 1165, 
etc.). Almost the only redeeming trait in the character of the 
Euripidean Iphigenia, is her objection to the proposal that 
Orestes should kill the king, because a stranger shöuld not 
murder his host (I. 102 1). Her love for her kindred is certainly 
touching ; but such love is only based on the ordinary feelings 
of humanity, and does not testify to any noble sentiments. 

How different is the character of Goethe's Ipbigeniel The 
ideal of truthfulness and gratitude, she is led away for a Single 
moment only to teil the king an untruth ; but soon the heroic 
resolve rises in her breast, rather to sacrifice all than teil a false- 
hood and deceive her benefactor. 

The character of Orestes is also rather ignobly conceived by 
Euripides. He would rather flee than risk his life (1. 102, etc.), 
and he Is ready to murder the king of the country ; and when 
his sister observes, 'that she will make use of his ravings as a 
contrivance,' he makes the commonplace remark, * that women 
are always cunnlng to find out tricks' (1. 1032, etc.). 

With Goethe, however, the character of Orestes appears in 
every respect in a nobler ligbt. We sympathize with his suffer- 
ings, and we admire his truthfulness, which becomes the means 
of his ultimate recovery, 

The character of Pylades is represented in a better light by 
Euripides than that of Orestes ; but after all he consents to save 
himself, and to leave his unfortunate friend behind to die ; nor 
does he possess that bright cheerfiilness with which Goethe has 
invested his character. 
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The king is represented by Euripides as a credulous and super- 
stitious tyrant, at whose deception we smile; whilst with 
Goethe he appears as a royal warrior, füll of dignity and stern 
manliness, whose character is raised in cur estimation by his 
calm, though deep, afFection for Iphigenia. The characters of 
the * herdsman * and the * messenger ' are with Euripides, in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the play, insignificant ; whilst 
Arkas, who performs in the plot of Goethe's drama the function 
of those two personages, is of a superior stamp. 

The difference in the general plots of the two Iphigenias need 
not further be pointed out ; but it should be remembered, that, 
whilst the main point with Euripides tums on the actual posses- 
sion of the imäge of Artemis — ^which is, of course, quite in ac- 
cordance with the religious belief of the ancients — ^the essence of 
Goethe*s drama consists in the return of Iphigenia, which is 
delayed to the end on account of the dubious wording of the 
oracle, and which is brought about by her truthfulness *. Thus 
the Solution of the plot, which is effected by Euripides through 
the convenient contrivance of a äeus ex macbinäy is achieved by 
Goethe through the natural sequence of noble actions. 

The scene of recognition is, considered from the point of view 
of Goethe in writing the drama, also superior in the German 
Iphigenie, The recognition simply takes place in consequence of 
the reluctance of Orestes to teil a falsehood in the saintly pre- 
sence of Iphigenia ; and thus it is quite consistent with the ten- 
dency of the drama. The expedient to which Euripides had 
Tecourse,,namely, to bring about the recognition by means of the 
letter, has been characterised by many as ludicrous ; but here 
we should remember, that the ' contemporaries and epigones ' of 

^ * Id enim tragoedias illas inter se comparanti ante omnia tenendum 
est, Euripidem necessario curare debuisse, ut non solnm Iphigenia e 
Taurica abduceretnr, sed asportaretur etiam simulacrum Dianae. . • . 
Goethio vero licebat in solo Iphigeniae reditu consistere, quamque, si 
statoa illa maneret apud Tauros, ea ipsa re solvi nodum posse intelli- 
geret, ad id ambigoitate oraculi, sororem reduci jubente Apolline, potuit 
uti.' Gottfried H«rmann*s * Preface * to ' Euripidis Iphigenia Taurica.' 
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the Greek poet must have considered that expedient as both 
natural and ingenious ; for even Aristotle places it above all other 
expedients for effecting the recognition *. 

It having been shown that the Single elements in the two 
dramas form such striking contrasts, it seems unnecessary to say 
anything more on the inexpediency of drawing a parallel between 
the two Iphigenias as dramatic productions. Euripides wrote 
a realistic play and Goethe composed an idealistic drama. 
The former merely wished to produce a national or populär play, 
— half pathetic and half humorous — ^and his characters are there- 
fore more life-like, more real, The Greek audience probably 
heartily enjoyed the scene, in which Thoas is befooled by the 
priestess, and they fully recognised their own countrymen in the 
doings and sayings of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia. Goethe 
himself said that his Thoas was nöthistorical ; and it is more than 
probable that a Scythian king was more of the stamp of the 
Euripidean play. Goethe also well knew that bis * Iphigenie ' 
never existed; but he selected the heroine of the beäutiful Greek 
fable, as the most suitable to represent an ideai perfection per- 
sonified in a woman. 

The two poets having had difFerent objects in view in com- 
posing their dramas— the one writing for a Greek audience who 
wished to be entertained, and the other for readers whose senti- 
ments he was anxious to ennoble — it naturally follows that the 
treatment of the two productions must be totally difFerent, if not 
actually contrasting. I will not go so far as to call the drama of 
Euripides ' a glorification of falsehood,* but I entirely» concur in 
the opinion that Goethe's Iphigenie is the ' glorification of truth,' 
and that from an ethical point of view the German Iphigenie is 
just as superior to the Greek * Iphigenia ' as the modern code of 
morality is superior to the ancient \ 

* Cp. Arist. Poetica, xvi. § 1-5. 

• Hermann says in his above-mentioned Preface of Goethe that * ita ille 
Atheniensem poetam aemulatus,. ut hominem natione Graecum, sed eum 
talem audire vid^amur, qui nostri aevi cultu eruditus non solum virtutis 
pnn'orem excelsioremque imaginem animo impressam habeat, sed etiam 
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It need hardly be pointed out, that the opinion here put 
forward is not given in a disparaging spirit against the Greek 
poet. His Tauric Iphigenia is certainly in its way a remarkable 
play ; and it has, besides, the merit of having suggested to Goethe 
the cömposition of one of the purest productions ever written, 
and— barring the tendencyand loftiness of conception of Goethe's 
Ipbigenie — I quite agree with the remark, *that both poems 
stand side by side as master-works of equal value, in spite, or 
rather on account of their diametrical contrasts ; and that only 
one-sided narrowness can raise the one at the expense of the 
other \* 

Goethe's Ipbigenie auf Tauris did not * take the world by storm * 
in the same way as his IVerther did, and partly also his G'öt% von 
Berlichingen, . It is true the enlightened circle of his Weimar 
friends was delighted with the drama, even in its first imperfect 

oblectandi materiam magis ex sententiarum vi et copia, quam ex ver- 
borum omatu et varietate numeronim depromat/ 

^ Iphigenia in Taurien. Erklärt von Schöne und Köchly. Einleitung, 
p.41. It maybe to the pointto remark here, that the title of Goethe 's drama 
has often been objected to by classical scholars, because the country was 
called Tavpiicq and not Tavpis. Köchly is of opinion that the mistake 
arose from the Latin title Iphigenia in Tauris. This may have been the 
case with those who may have used the wprd Tauris as the name of the 
' Chersonesus Taurica,' before Goethe. As regards himself he certainly 
knew that the Latin title meant * Iphigenia among the Tauri * ; but he 
chose the word Tauris instead of the more coiDCct Taurien because it 
adapts itself better to the metre, and the title Iphigenie auf Tauris is 
certainly more handy and melodious than the dragging name Iphigenie 
auf Taurien, It should also be remembered that there is actually an 
Island called Tauris, and so Goethe adopted it for his purpose. The 
reason why he used auf instead of in, although it does not refer to 
a complete island, must also be sought in his love of rhythm and 
melody, to which he often sacrificed the rigid behests of Grammar. The 
frequent repetition of thevowel i in the title of Iphigenie in Tauris would 
have jarred too much on every, even moderately, musical ear. At the 
same time it may not be superfluous to remark that the form Tauria as 
the name for the 'Chersonesus Taurica* is now, probably in consequence 
of its adoption by Goethe, rather commonly met with both in German 
and English works. 
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form ; but when he read the last finished Version to the German 
artists at Rome, they feit disappointed at the calm tenour of the 
work. They had expected, as the author himself declared, 
'something tempestuous in the Berlichingen style.* Gradually 
only the world began to appreciate fuUy the master-work, for 
which the generality of readers seemed not to be ripe at the 
time of its appearance. The admiration for this drama spread 
so steadily and universally at home, that in the year 1825, when 
the fiftieth anniversary of the poet's arrival at Weimar was cele* 
brated by the whole duchy, a special Performance of his ^pbigenie 
took place in the evening of his Goldner Jubeltagy and a new 
handsome edition was published Zur Feier des FII November 
1825. 

Since that time Goethe's Iphigenie has considerably grown in 
favour with the German public as a dramatic piece, and it is 
frequently used, like Lessing's Nathan der Weise, for Mustervor- 
Stellungen, in which all the parts, without exception, are played by 
first-rate actors only. The efFect produced by the drama on the 
stage is so great, that it makes a deep Impression upon all who 
are endowed with sensitive feelings and with an appreciative 
taste for poetical beauties. It often moves the spectators even 
to tears, and excites in them a greater — and I would say, also a 
more wholesome emotion*— than most tragedies with the power- 
ful dramatic accessories of harrowing incidents \ 

* In 1881 the English public had a very favourable opportunity of 
witnessing, in London, a masterly Performance of Goethe*s Iphigenie by 
the * Meiningen Company/ It was acknowledged to be one of the most 
successful Performances of the whole cycle, and the applause with which 
the actors were greeted at the end of the Performance was the heartiest 
which the German actors eamed diu-ing their stay in this country. 
Numerous spectators who did not miderstand a single word of the 
original Text, listened in silent admiration and^as it were, with religious 
devotion. The English Press was also unanimous in its praises of the 
play as a dramatic piece, and testified to the electric and almost inex- 
plicable effect it produced on the audience. At the request of the 
public it was performed a second time, and, if possible, with still 
greater success. 
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In 1818, Goethe had the gratification of seeing his work 
translated into modern Greek by Joannes Papadopulos, a young 
Greek Student who had spent some time at Weimar. Goethe feit 
so delighted at seeing his drama in the modern Greek garment, 
that one cannot help regretting that he had not the gratification 
of seeing the subsequent excellent translation of his Ipbigenie inte 
ancient Greek ^. Goethe*s drama was several times translated 
into Italian, among others by Andrea MafFei. There are also 
several French translations extant, the last being that by M. A. 
Legrelle, who has prefixed a short life of Goethe to his version, 
and an appreciative analysis of the drama. Goethe's Ipbigenie has 
met, in general, with great favour in France, where the interest in 
the fable of Iphigenia had been aroused through Racine's * Ipbi- 
genie en Aulide,* through Gluck's Operas on the two * Iphigenias,* 
not to speak of several other Tauric Iphigenias ^. In this country 
the drama was first made known in 1797, through the translation 
of William Taylor of Norwich. Since that time a number of 
English translations have appeared both in this country and in 
America ; the most successful of which is beyond doubt that by 
the distinguished Greek and German scholar, Miss Anna Swanwick. 
The high value of the drama has also been, in general, duly ac- 
knowledged by English classical scholars and critics, and the late 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who devotes a whole chapter to the work, has 
the following passage on it, which I cannot help quoting in extenso : 

' It is a marvellous dramatic poem« The grand and solemn 

' The above mentioned translation is by Prof. Rock, and was published 
at Berlin, 1861. The following passage from the translator's Preface, 
in which he speaks of the cultivation of classical studies in our own days, 
will be of special interest to English classical scholars : ' Sunt tarnen, 
qul vetenim poetarum non solum lectione sed etiam imitatione hodie 
qnoque delectantur: viget adhuc in Britannia, fidelissinja horum studi- 
ornm nutrice et adiutrice, viget Oxonii et Cantabrigiae, locis omnibus 
saeculorum fama celebratis/ etc. 

^ An account of the various dramatised Iphigenias will be foiind in 
M. Patin's well-known Eurtpide, which forms the third volume of his 
* Etüde sur les Tragiques Grecs.' The author has in his Analysis also 
some excellent remarks on Goethe's Ipkigenie, 
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movement of its evolution responds to the large and simple 
ideas which it unfolds. Its calmness is majesty. In the limpid 
clearness of its language, the involved mental processes of the 
characters are as transparent as the Operations of bees within a 
crystal hive ; while the constant strain of high and lofty music 
which Sounds through the poem makes the reader feel as if in 
a holy temple. And above all witcheries of detail there is the 
one capital witchery, belonging to Greek statues more than to 
any other works of human cunning, the perfect unity of Impres- 
sion produced by the whole, so that nothing in it seems made, 
but all to grofWf nothing is superfluous, but all is in organic de- 
pendence, nothing is there for detached efFect, but the whole 
is efFect. The poem fills the mind; but beautiful as the 
separate passages are, admirers seldom think of passages, they 
think of the wondrous whole.* 
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ACT I. 

Iphigenia gives expression to the feelings of awe with 
which her abode inspires her, and to her intense longing for 
her native land. She ought to serve the goddess Diana from 
her own free will, and not because she was kept in sacred 
bondage. Iphigenia bewails the fate of woman, who is obliged 
to submit patiently to her fate ; but she hopes in Diana, whom 
she supplicates to restore her to her kindred. (Sc. i.) 

Arkas announces to Iphigenia the arrival of the King, and 
whilst describing her beneficial influence on Thoas and on his 
people by inducing them to abrogate the ancient practice of 
human sacrifices, he implores her to meet in a friendly manner 
the intentions of the King, who cherishes the hope of an 
Union with her. (Sc. 2.) 

The King appears and expresses to Iphigenia the desire to 
lead her home as his bride. She declines the ofFer by an 
evasive answer, and Thoas declares, that, although the goddess 
has placed her in his hands, he will renounce his Claims on the 
priestess, ff a safe retum to her kindred is in störe for her. 
Iphigenia hen discloses to the King her descent, and relates 
both the h )rrors perpetrated by her ancestors and the mira- 
culous way in which she herseif had escaped from death. The 
King still persists in his ofFer, and when Iphigenia again im- 
plores him to restore her to her kindred, he seems moodily to 
grant her request, but declares at the same time, that the 
ancient rite of sacrificing strangers who approach the shores 
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of his country, on the altar of Diana, must henceforth be 
resumed. Two strangers have been found concealed in the 
caverns of the shore. They will be sent to her and she is to 
perform her duty as priestess. (Sc. 3.) 

When Iphigenia is left alone (Sc. 4) she invokes the 
goddess Diana, who had before saved her from death, to 
keep her hands pure from bloo<^. 
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etjict stuftritt 

•gerauö in eure ©d^atten, rege SSiVfel 

5J)e0 alten, l^eirgen, biti^tielautten «^aineö, 

mit in bor ©öttin pl«e« «geirigtl^um, 

3:ret' id^ no^ Jefet mit f^aubetnbem ©eful^I, 

Site wenn \(i) fie gum erjlenmal Uixätt, s 

Unb eö gettjöl^nt fld^ niti^t mein ©eifl l^ierl^er. 

©0 mand^eö Sal^r iett?a]^rt mid^ l^ier öertorgen 

(Sin l^ol^er SBiöe, bem i^ mi(i^ ergete; 

5J)o^ immer Bin i^, wie im erjlen, fremb» 

Senn a(i^ ! mi^ trennt ba3 STOeer i?on ben ©elieBten, lo 

Unb an bem Ufer jlttf)' i^ lange XoQt, 

®a8 8anb ber ©rieben mit ber ©eele fu^enb; 

Unb gegen meine ©eufger Bringt' bie 3BeBe 

9lur bum^)fe %bm Braufenb mir l^erüter. 

SQif) bem, ber fern t^on Altern unb ©efiö^wiflern 15 

^in einfam 8e5en ful^rt! 3l^m geirrt ber ©ram 

®a0 nää)^t (Bind i?or feinen üppm weg, 

Sl^m fd^wärmen atwÄrtö immer bie ©ebanfen 

Slad} feines aSater« «öallen, wo bie ©onne 

3uer{l ben «Fimmel ^or \i)m auffi^Iofi, wo 20 


S^J^igenie auf Xanxi^. 

&i^ SWitgeBorne f))ielenb fefl unb fejier 
SOiit fanften aöanbeti an einanber fninjftett* 
^d& redete mit beit ®5ttmi ttld^t; aUein 
2)er ??rauett Sujianb ijl Beflagenötrertl^. 
3u «§au0 unb in bem Äriege l^ettfc^t ber SD^anu/ 35 
Unb in ber Jfrembe tueif er fli^ ju l^elfen. 
3l§tt freuet ber Söe jl| ; il^n front ber ©ieg ; 
@in el^rentjoöer 3!ob ift il^m Bereitet, 
äBie enggeBunben ift M SöeiBeö ©latf ! 
®c!^on einem raul^en ©atten ju ge^ori^en^ 30 

3 jl $fli^t unb ^rofi ; ttjie elenb, tt?enn fle gar 
mn feinblit^ ©d^itf fal in bie gerne treiBt ! 
®o ^&U mi^ ^oaö ^ier, ein ebler S^ann, 
3n ernflen, l&eil'gen ©üatjenBanben feji» 
O »ie Bef(]^ämt gefiel^' i^, ba^ id^ bir 35 

SÄit fKCem SBibernjitlen biene, ©öttin, 
2)ir meiner Sletterin! SUiein SeBen fottte 
3u freiem S)ienfle bir genjibmet fein. 
2lud^ l^aB* id^ fietg auf bid^ gehofft unb l^oflfe 
Slo^ je^t ouf bi(^, Diana, bie bu mid^, 40 

2)eS größten .Jtönigeö s?erfloßne ZoCi^kx, 
3n beinen l^eiFgen, fanften 9lrm genommen. 
3a, ^od^ter 3eu§', trenn bu ben Ijio^en 2^ann, 
S)en bu, bie 3!od^ter forbernb, dngpigteji, 
SBenn bu ben göttergleid^en Slgamemnon, 45 

S)er bir fein SieBjieS jum 9tltare Brad^te^ 
aJon Sroja^ö umgewanbten SWauern rül^mlid^ 
0iad^ feinem SJaterlanb gurudtBegleitet, 
5)le ©attin iljim, ßleftren unb ben ©ol^n, 
Die fronen ^^äi^, voo^t erl^alten ^a% 50 

®o gieB aud^ mid^ ben STOeinen enbüd^ wieber, 
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Hub i^ette mi<^, blc bu J)om 3!pb ertcttet, 
Slud^'ijon bem Men l^ier, bem ^weiten 5!obe! 


3u>clter Slufttltt, 

5tr!aS, 

Set Äönig fenbet mi^ l^ietljicr unb Beut 

S)er ^riefleriu Siaueug ©ruf uub »&eil. 55 

5)ie0 ijl bcr 3:ag, ba ^auriS fetuer ©öttiu 

Sür Ä)unber6are, ucue ©lege banft. 

3d^ eile öor bem ,^önig uub bem «öecr, 

3u melbeu, bnf er fommt uub baf e0 ual^t. 

3))l^igeuie. 

SBir fiub Bereit, fle würbig ju emjjfaugeu, 60 

Uub uufre ©öttiu fielet ttjittfommuem D^fer 
SSou ^t^oaS' «&aub mit ©uabeuBlid eutgegeu. 

Strfaö. 

D fdub' ic^ aud^ beu SÖlitf ber «Priejleriu, 

S)er tt?ert]^u, öielgeel^rteu, beiueu S3Iitf, 

D l^eil'gc Suugfrau, l^eller, leu<^teuber, 65 

Un Oltteu gutes Seic^eu! 0lo(]& Bebest 

5)er ©ram gel^eirnuifi^ott beiu Suuerfieö; 

SJergeBeuÖ Ijiarreu wir fd^ou Saljire laug 

Stuf eiu ijertrault^ SBort au8 beiuer SSrufi. 

®o laug' i^ bid^ au biefer Stätte hnm, 70 

3fl bieg ber Solid, i?or bem id^ immer fd^aubre; 


8 SjJ^igcttic auf Zantic. 

Unb irie mit (SifenBanben Unit bie ©eele 
3n0 Snnerfle be^ Söufenö bli: gefd^miebct. 

SBie'0 ber SSettrieinen, ber SJewaiflen jiemt, 

2tr!aö. 

©cJ^einjl bu bli: l^ler öetttieBcn unb öcttraifl? 75 

3))l§igenie, 
Äann unö gum QSatetlanb bie Srembe treiben? 

Unb bir ifl fremb baö QSaterlanb geworben* 

3 ^3 ^ i g e n i e, 

2)aö ifl'8, Äorum mein Wutenb «§erj nid^t l^cilt 

3n erjler Sugenb, ba fld^ faum bie Seele 

5tn SSatet, STOutter unb ©efd^roifler Banb, 80 

2)ie neuen ©d^ö^llnge, gefeCt unb lieBlid^, 

9Som 5uf ber alten ©tdmme l^immelwart^ 

3u bringen jireBten, leiber fa^te ba 

din ftember Slu^ mi^ an unb trennte mid^ 

9Son ben ©elieiten, rif bag fdböne SSanb 85 

3Äit el^'rner ffaujl entgnjei. @ie war bal^in, 

©er 3ugenb Befle Sreube, baö ©ebei^n 

©er erfien 3al^re* ®el6fi gerettet, war 

3^ nur ein ©Ratten mir, unb frifd^e 8uji 

Deö Se6en8 Uüf)i in mir nici)t wieber auf. 90 

9trfaö, 

SBenn bu bid^ fo unglüdlid^ nennen wiflft 
©0 barf \(^ bid^ aud^ wol^l unbanf6ar nennen* 
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Don! ^att l^t fletö. 

2ti:fa0. 

5E)o^ nid^t ben reinen Danf, 
Um beffentwlOen man .bie Sßot)lH)at iffut, 
5)en ftol^en SUd, bet ein guftiebnea fielen 95 

Unb ein geneigte« «geri bem äBitrtl^e geigt. 
2ßÖ bi^ ein tief flel^eimni^tjotteg ©ci^itffal 
aSor fo öiel Salden biefem Xtm^tl traute, 
Xam ^oa0 bir, al9 einet ©ottgegeBnen, 
Wlxt ^^rfur^t unb mit Steigung gu Begegnen, 100 
Unb biefeö Ufer warb bir l^olb unb freunbli(^, 
S)a0 Jebem Sremben fonfl öoll ©raufenö »or, 
äBeil 0iiemanb unfer Weld^ öor bir Betrat, 
©er an Dianen^ l^eU'gen ©tufen ni^t 
Sla(^ altem 93raud^, ein Blutig Djjfer, flet 105 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e. 

gfrel atl^men ma^t ba0 fieBen nid^t aöein. 

aBeid^ J&eBen \^% ba8 an ber ^eil'gen ©totte, 

®leid& einem ©chatten um fein eigen ®raB, 

3d^ nur Vertrauern mu^? Unb nenn* idi) baS 

(Sin frö]^li(3^, felBpBewufteö SeBen, wenn uo 

Un0 ieber ^ag, ijergeBenö l^ingetroumt, 

3u jenen grauen Sagen öorBereitet, 

®ie an bem Ufer Äetl^e'8; felBfli?ergeflenb, 

2)ie Sxauerfd^aar ber Qtfcgef^iebnen feiert? 

(Sin nnnüii SeBen ijl ein frul^er Sob; J15 

S)ieS J^auenf^icffal ifl Vor allen mein'd« 
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2)en ebettt ©tolj, baß bu bir ferBji niS}t gnüsefl, 

fflerjeil^' i^ bir, fo fel^r i^ bid^ Bebaure; 

®r raupet beit ©enuf beö Seienö bir. 

©u l^aji l^ier nid^tö getl^an feit beiner Stnlunft? 120 

äBer :^at beö ^önigg traten ©inn erl^eitert? 

3Ber t^at ben alten graufamen ®eBrau(]^, 

2)af am Slltar ©ianenö Jeber Srembe 

@tin Seien Hutenb läfit, s?on Sal^r gu Sal^r, 

S^it fanfter UeBerrebung aufgel^olten, 125 

IXnb bie ©efangnen s?ont gewiffen 3!ob 

3nS SSaterlanb fo oft jurütf gefd^itft ? 

»gat ttii^t Diana, jiott erjürnt ju fein, 

2)afi fle ber Mut'gen alten D^jfer mangelt, 

©ein fanft @eiet in reid^em SWaafi erl^ört? 130 

Umfd^ttjett mit firoljiem Sluge nid^t ber ®ieg 

S)aö «&eer, unb eilt er nid^t fogar s?oraue? 

Unb ful^lt nid^t Seglid^er ein Keffer SooS, 

©eitbem ber ^5nig, ber uns weif unb tapfer 

©0 lang* geful^ret, nun flc^ aud^ ber SD^ilbe 135 

3n beiner ©egenwort erfreut unb unS 

S)e0 fd^weigenben ©el^orfamö jpflid^t erleid^tert? 

S)aö nennjl bu unnü^, n^enn s?on beinern SBefen 

9luf 3!aufenbe l^era* ein SSalfam träufelt? 

aSenn bu bem 9Sol!e, bem ein ©ott bid^ trad^te, 140 

S)e0 neuen ©lüdfeö ew'ge CtueÖe ttjirjl, 

Unb an bem unwirtl^iaren ^obeöufer 

Dem Sremben «§eil unb 9lüdt!el§r gutereiteff? 

3))l^igenie. 

2)ag SBenige s?erfd^tt?inbet leidet bem ©lidf, 

©er s?orn3Ärta fielet, n?ie öiel nod^ üirig WeiBt. 145 
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SDoti^ foip bu ben, ber, trag et tl^ut, nid^t fd^aftt? 

S^J^iflenie. 
a^an tabelt ben, ber feine 3:^aten tr^ßt. 

2lt!a0. 

2tuti^ ben, bei: wahren SBertl^ gu floli nld^t ad^tet, 

gßie ben, ber falf^en ffiertl^ gu eitel l^eit. 

®IauF mir unb l^or' auf eineS S^anneÖ SBort, 150 

Der treu unb reblid^ bir ergeben ijl: 

2Benn l^eut ber ,^önig mit bir rebet, fo 

©rleid^tr' i^m, trag er bir gu fagen benft* 

3i)l§igenie, 

JDu ängjiejl mid^ mit jebem guten SBorte; 

Oft njid^ \^ feinem Eintrag mö^fam au3. 155 

2lrfa0. 

Sßebenfe, njaö bu t^ujl unb njaö bir nüfet! 

©eitbem ber Äönig feinen ©oljin s?erloren, 

aSertraut er SBenigen ber ©einen mel^r, 

Unb biefen SBenigen nid^t meljir wie fonjt 

SWifeünjiig fielet er iebeö @blen ©ol^n 160 

3ß0 feines Weid^eö Solger wx, er fordetet 

(Sin einfam, ^il|lo0 Sllter, ia öieUeid^t 

aSerwegnen 9luf|ianb unb frül^jeit'gen 3!ob, 

5)er ©c^tl^e fe|t ing Weben feinen QSorgug, 

2tm ttjenigflen ber ,^önig, @r, ber nur 165 

(Senjol^nt ijl ju Befel^Ien unb ju tljiun, 

«Sennt nid^t bie .^tunfi, ^on Weitem ein ®ef))r5(^ 
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^aä) feiner ?l6fld^t langfam fein ju lenfen* 
Grfö^ttjer'ö li^m nl(^t bur^ ein rütf^altenb SBelgern, 
S)urd§ ein öorfdftlld^ a^lfiijerjiel^en ! ©e)^ 170 

©efcUltg ü)m ben l^aßen SBeg entgegen! 

3»)^lgenle^ 
Sott Iti^ iefö^leunlgen, njaö miä) 6ebrol^t? 

2lrfa8. 
SBlttjl bu fein SBerten eine ©ro^ung nennen? 

3l)l^igenle. 
(58 Ifl ble fd^redll(]^fle s?on allen mir* 

2lrfa0, 
®lei li^m für feine Steigung mir 9Ser traun! 175 

3l)l^lgenle. 
aSenn er s?on fjurd^t erjl meine ©eele W|l. 

«rfaö, 
SBarum öerfd^njelgji bu belne «§erfunft ll^m? 

3l)l^lgenle. 
äBell einer fPrlefferln ©el^elmnl^ glemt* 

9tr!a0, 

©em i^önlg foöte nld^tö ©el^elmnl^ fein! 

Unb 0* er'a glel^ nlc!^t forbert, füi^lt er '8 bod^, 180 

IXnb ful^ft eS tief In feiner großen ©eele, 

Daß bu forgfaltlg bld^ öor l^m mvoai)x% 

3^?l^lgenle* 
Sldl^rt er SSerbruß unb Unmut"^ gegen mld^? 
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2trfa8. 

©0 fd^eint e0 faji. Stijar fd^njelgt et au^ öon \Ax ; 
5)0^ l^aten l^ingeworfne äBorte mld^ 185 

SSelel^rt, bafi feine ©eele fep beit SBunfd^ 
Ergriffen l§ot, bi(]^ ju iejlgen. fia^, 
D üBerlaf i^n nid&t jld^ feI6ji; bamit 
3n feinem SBufen nid^t ber Unmut^ reife 
Unb bir ©ntfe^en Bringe, bu ju f))dt 190 

9tn meinen treuen ölat^ mit Weue benfejl! 

3i)^igenle» 

aSie? ©innt ber Äonig, njaö fein ebler STOann, 

S)er feinen Flamen liett unb bem SSerel^mng 

5)er «öimmlifd^en ben SBufen Banbiget, 

3e beulen fottte? ©innt er i?om Slltar 195 

mHj In fein SBette mit ©ewalt ju jiel^n? 

©0 ruf id^ alle ®5tter unb i?or aßen 

Dianen, bie entfd^lofne ©dttin, axif 

5)ie il^ren ©d^u^ ber ^ßrieflerin genji^, 

Unb Sungfrau einer Sungfrau gern gewährt. 200 

Slrfaö. 

©ei rul^ig! (Sxxi gewaltfam neueö ©tut 

5:rei6t nid^t ben Äonig, fold^e Sünglingötl^at 

SSerttjegen auSguüten. Söie er flnnt, 

aSefurd^t' x^ anbern l^arten ©d^luß i?on ll^m, 

Den unauf^aMor er öoöenben wirb; 205 

©enn feine ©eef ifl feji unb unBenjeglid^. 

Drum Bitt' id^ bid^, vertrau' il^m, fei il^m banf6ar, 

SBenn bu iljim weiter nid^tS getx)äl^ren fannfi! 
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O fage, tx)a8 Wr weitet no^ Mannt ipl 

Sifal^rt öon t^m! 3^ fel^' ben StbniQ fommen; aio 

Su el^rfi Üjn, unb bid^ l^eifit bein eigen »öerj 

3l^m freuttbli^ itnb s?ertraulid^ ju begegnen» 

@itt eblet aiÄann wirb burd^ ein guteS SBort 

©er Srauen weit gefCil^rt* (5lB.) 

3^)l^igettie (aUein). 

3war fel^' i^ n\ä}i, 
aSie id^ bem Stati) M freuen folgert fott; 215 

©0^ folg' id^ gern ber ^flicä^t, bem Jtonige 
Sür feine flSof)lÜ)at gutes SBort ju geien, 
Unb wünfc^e mir, bafi i^ bem S^dd^tigen, 
gßaö il^m gefallt, mit Söal^rl^eit fagen möge* . 


Dritter 5!luftritt. 

3 )) 1§ i g e n i e, 

^it fSniglid^en ©ütern fegne bi(^ 320 

Die ®5ttinl ®ie gewal^re ©ieg unb Wul^m 

Unb Weid^tl^um unb bag SBol^I ber ©einigen 

Unb iebeö frommen SBunfd^e0 SöHe bir, 

5)aß, ber bu üBer ffliele forgenb l^errfc^eji, 

Su au^ öor Sielen feltneö ©lud genie^efi! 225 
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Sufriebctt voax' iä}, ttjenn mein 9Sot! mi^ tul^mte: 

SBaö id^ emjart, genlefiett ?lnbre vxtf)x 

5tÖ i^. ©er iji am glütflid^flen, er fei 

@itt ,^5ttig ober ein ©eringer, bem 

3tt feinem «gaufe SBol^l bereitet ijl. 330 

3)u nal^mejl S^l^eil an meinen tiefen ©d&merjen, 

5110 mir baS <Sä)Votxt ber JJeinbe meinen ®o$n, 

Den legten, Befien, öon ber ©eite riß* 

®o lang' bie flloc^e meinen ©eijl Befaß, 

^)3fanb iä) nid^t bie Debe meiner SBo^^nung; 335 

®od^ ie^t, ba \(ti Befriebigt ttjieberfel^re, 

3^r Sleid^ itt^M, mein ©ol^n gerod^en iji, 

SBleiBt mir gn tgaufe ni^tö, baö mid^ ergebe* 

©er frol^lid^e ©el^orfam, ben i^ fonfl 

9lu3 einem ieben Qtuge Widen fal^, 240 

3^ nun i?on ©org' unb Unmutig fiiÖ gebam^jp. 

6in 3eber flnnt, voa9 fünftig njerben tt>irb, 

IXnb folgt bem Äinberlofen, weil er muß» 

0lun fomm' id^ l^eut in biefen ^^em^jel, ben 

3(^ oft Betrat, um Sieg ju Sitten unb 245 

Sür ®ieg gu banfen* @inen alten SBunfö^ 

Jl!rag' iä) im SBufen, ber au(^ bir ni(^t fremb, 

0lo(3^ unerwartet iji: 3d^ l^ofe, bid^, 

3um ©egen meinet QSolK unb mir jum ©egen, 

9110 SSraut in meine ffiol^nung einjuful^rem 350 

3))l§igenie. 
5)er UnBefannten Bietefl bu gu öiel, 
D Äönig, an. (10 jiel^t bie fjlud^tigc 
Sßefd^dmt J)or bir, bie nid^t0 an biefem Ufer 
2110 ©d^u^ unb Mul^e fud^t, bie bu il^r gaBjt 
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5)a5 bu in baö ©el^eimni^ betncr Slnfunft 255 

äJor mir, wie öot bem Sefetett; fletS bi^ IjiüÖejl; 

äBär' unter feinem SSoHe re^t unb gut. 

SDieö Ufer fc^^redt bie Sremben : baö ©efefe 

©etietet'ö unb bie fflotf). Slttein t)on blr, 

5)ie lebeö frommen flle^tö geniest, ein vodf)l 260 

aSon und ent|)fangner ®a% na^ eignem @inn 

Unb gBitten il^reS Sage« fld^ erfreut, 

aSon bir ^offt' i^ SSertrauen, ba« ber 3Blrtl^ 

gür feine Sreue njoljil ertrarten barf» 

3it)'^igente. 

aSeriarg l^ meiner (SItem Flamen unb 265 

SKein «gauö, Ä5nlg, war'ö ffierlegenl^eit, 

9li(]^t SWißtraun* ^^nn s?iettei(^t; a^ ! wüßtet bu, 

SBer s?or bir jie^t, unb mtl^ s?erttjünfö^tee «gau^t 

S)u näl^rji unb fö^ü^fi, ein ©ntfe^n fa^te 

©ein großed «öerg mit feltnem @(tja\xtx an, 370 

Unb flatt bie ©eite beineö S^roneS mir 

3u Bieten, trieiep bu mid^ s?or ber Qüi 

2tu3 beinem Weiii^e ; flie^efi mid^ ijietteic^^t, 

(&f)' gu ben Steinen frol^e SUidfel^r mir 

Unb meiner äBanb'rung ®nbe jugebad^t \% 275 

{Dem (SIenb gu, baS {eben ©(i^njeifenben, 

aSon feinem «§au0 SJertrietnen üBeraU 

Sroit falter, frember ©d^redenöl^anb erwartet» 

ffiaö aud^ ber »atl^ ber ®5tter mit bir fei, 

Unb wag fle beinem ^au9 unb bir gebenfen, aSo 

©0 feljllt eS bo^, feitbem bu Bei unö wol^nfl 
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Unb eitte0 frommen ®afle6 afle(]^t genieße^ 

Sin ©egcn nid^t, ber mir bon otcn fommt. 

3d& mö^te fd^wer jn üBerreDen fein, 

S)ap i(^ an bir ein fd^ulbt^oll *@au))t befcJ^ö^e» 285 

3))^igenie. 

J)ir Bringt bie ffiol^Itl^at ©egen, ntd^t ber Oafl. 

3:^oa0* 

©a8 man ^tn\iä}ttn t^ut, trirb ni^t gefegnet. 

JDrum enbige bein ©Zweigen unb bein SBeigern I 

(5ö forbert bieö fein ungere(]^ter S^ann» 

©ie ©öttin üBergoB bi^ meinen tgdnben; 290 

aSie btt il^r l^eilig warfl, fo warji bu'0 mir. 

2tu^ fei i^r SBinf nod^ fünftig mein ©efefe : 

aSenn bu nac^ «gaufe Stüdfel^r l^offen !onn^, 

©0 ftjre^' i^ bi(^ öon aller. Sorbrung lo8, 

5)0^ ifl ber 3Beg auf ewig bir öerf^jerrt, 295 

Unb ift bein Stamm öertrieBen ober burd& 

(Sin ungel^eureö Unljieil auögelofd^t, 

©0 Bifi bu mein bur^ mel^r aö (Sin ®efe|. 

®^)ri^ ofeu; unb bu njeißt, i^ l^alte SBort. 

3^)l^igenie. 
93om alten SBanbe löfet ungern jld^ 300 

fDie Suttge I06, ein langtjerfö^wiegeneö 
©el^imnif enblid^ ju entbeden; benn, 
Einmal bertraut, berld^t eg ol^ne 3ividttf)x 
S)e8 tiefen »öergenö flc^re SBol^nung, fc^abet, 
ffiie e« bie ©otter wollen, ober nü^t. 305 

Semimm! 3(^ Bin aud ^antalud' ©efc^lec^^t. 

S)tt f))ri^ji tin große« SBort gelajfen au^^ 

c 
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0lennjl bu ben belnen SD^nl^eirrtt, ben bie ®elt 

9110 einen tf)maU «öoc^tegnabtgten 

©er ®5tter fennt? Sfl'S jener 3:antalu0, 310 

3)en Su^Jiter ju Statf) unb 5!afel gog, 

2ln beffen alterfa^rnen, stielen ©inn 

aSerfnftijfenben ®t^pt&ä}tn @5tter feI6(l, 

äBie an DraWfrriid^en, jl(3^ erge^ten? 

S^jl^igenie* 

(fr ip eö; aBer ©ötter fottten nid&t 3'5 

SSflit SKenfd^en wie mit il^reö ©lelc^^en njanbeln; 

5)aö flerBIld^c ©efd^Ie^t Ifi ölel ju fcJ^njati^, 

3n ungenjol^nter ^bf)t nxä)t gu fd^wlnbeln, 

IXnebel voax er nid^t unb !eln SJerrötl^er; 

Slttein jum «^neti^t ^u grofi, unb gum ©efellen 320 

5)e0 großen DonnrerS nur ein SÄenfd^. ®o war 

2lu(^ fein SSergel^en menfd^Ild^; il^r ©erlebt 

SBar fheng, unb Siebter fingen: UeBermut)^ 

Unb Untreu flürgten il^n s?on 3ot)l8 Slfd^ 

3ur <Sä)ma(i) beö alten 3!artaru0 l^lnaB. 325 

%^f unb fein ganj ®ef(^Ie^t trug ll^ren <&afi. 

3:]^oa0. 
Srug e0 ble ©d^ulb be0 St^nl^errn ober eigne? 

3i)]j|lgenle. 

3n?ar ble gewaltige SBrujl unb ber Sltanen 
Äraftijotteö 2^arf war feiner ©öl^n' unb @n!el 
(Sewljfeö ©rbt^eil; bo(^ eö fi^mlebete 330 

SDer ©Ott um tl^re Stirn ein eifern SBanb; 
Stfitf), aSdflgung unb 3Bel0||ett unb ©ebulb • 
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fficrtarg er il^tem [(i^euen, buflem SBlid ; 

3ur SButl^ warb il^nen Jcglld^e SBegier, 

Unb grengenloS brang il^re SßntS) uml^. 335 

©d^ott $eIo))Ö, ber ©ewaltigwoHenbe, 

Deö 3!atttalu§ geUetter ©ol^n, ernjarB 

©id^ bur^ Serratia unb 3Rorb ba8 fi^önfte SBeiB, 

Denomauö* ©rjeugte, «^H^ijobamlen. 

Sie Bringt ben fflünfd^en beg ©emal^lö jwoei ©öl^ne, 340 

3:^§ep itnb SltreuS* Sfieibif^ fel^n fle 

®e8 9Sater0 J&ieBe gu bem erjien ©ol^n, 

2lu3 einem anbern 93ette wa^fenb, an. 

©er »öafi öerBlnbet jle, nnb l^eimlid^ wagt 

3)a0 5ßaar im SBrubermorb bie erjie 3^at^ 345 

©er SSater wäl&net «§i))^obamien 

3)ie 9Ä5rberin, nnb grimmig forbert er 

QSon ü)t ben ©o^n gurüd, unb |le entlelBt 

@\ä) feltp— 

JDu fd^weigejl? ^af)xt fort ju reben! 
Sap bein SJertraun bid& ni(^t gereuen I S^jrid^ 1 350 

3l)l^igenie* 

aSol^l bem, ber feiner 3Jäter gern gebenft, 
S)er fro)^ ijon il^ren ^t^aten, ii^rer ®r5fie 
S)en ^bxn unterl^alt unb, jlill jid^ freuenb, 
2lnS enbe biefer fd^5nen {Heilte jlti^ 
©efi^lojfen jlel^t! S)enn eö erzeugt nid^t gleid^ 355 
Gin tgauö ben «§alBgott nod^ bag Ungel^euer; 
Grji eine Sleil^e SBöfer ober ©uter 
SSringt enbli(3^ baö ®ntfe|en, Bringt bie jjreube 
S>er SBelt ^eröor»— 0lad^ i^reS Saterö 3:obe 

c 2 
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©etieteit 9ltreu8 unb Sl^ijell ber ®tabt, 360 

©emctnfam l^ertfd^cnb. Sänge fonnte ni(^t 

2)ie (Sintrai^t bauetn* SBalb mtti)xt ^^^9- 

2)f3 ©rubere aBette. St&^txCo treibet 5ltreu9 

3^tt au8 bem (Reid^e. 3:ütflf(^ l^atte f^on 

3!^i9efl, auf ((i^were JB^aten flnnenb, lange 365 

©em ©ruber einen ©ol^n entnjanbt unb lj|eimli(]^ 

3^n ate ben feinen fd&mei(^elnb auferjogen. 

Sem futlet er bie SBrujl mit SBut)^ unb 9la(]^e 

Unb fenbet il^n jur Äoniggjiabt, ba^ er 

3m Dl^eim feinen eignen SSater morbe» 370 

S)eg 3üngring3 SSorfa^ wirb entbedt; ber Äöntg 

©traft graufam ben gefanbten 3Äörber, wd^nenb, 

(gr tobte feines ©ruberö @o^n. ßn f^)ot 

(Srfdi^rt er, wer t)or feinen trunfnen Stugen 

©emartert jlirtt; unb bie ©egier ber 3la^e 375 

5tug feiner aBrujI ju tilgen, flnnt er jliU 

5luf unerl^örte ^at (Sr fd&eint gelaffen, 

©leid^gültig unb s?erfo^nt, unb hat ben ©ruber 

a^it feinen Reiben @51^nen In baö 9flei^ 

3urü(f, ergreift bie Änaten, fiö^Iad^tet jle, 380 

Unb fe^t bie efle, fd^aubert)oÖe ©i^eife 

S)em SSater Bei bem erflen SD^al^Ie tjor. 

Unb ba iT^ijejl an feinem jjleifc^^e fld& 

©efottigt, eine SBel^mutl^ il^n ergreift, 

Gr nad^ ben Äinbem fragt, ben 3!ritt, bie ©timme 385 

Ser Änaten an beö ©aaleö ^üre fc^on 

Qu ^ören glauW, wirft ?ltreu8 grinfenb 

3l^m ^a\x)ßt unb ffü^e ber ®rfd^lagnen l^in. — 

S)u wenbefi f^aubernb bein ©efld^t, Äönig! 

©0 wenbete bie ©onn* i^r 9lntli§ weg 39c 
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Unb il^ren SBagen au0 bem enj'gm ©leife. 

JDieÖ flnb bie SH^nl^emt beinet $rie|ieritt; 

Uttb ölel unfellgeö ©ef^id bet aWänner, 

^tel ^aten bed t^emorrnen ®inned be(ft 

SDie 0lad^t mit fd^weren Sittigen unb Id^t 395 

lln0 nur bie grauen^ooKe Sammrung fel^n* 

fStxhixQ fle fc^njeigenb aud^I (So fei genug 

2)er ©räuel! Sage nun, bur(3^ njelc]^ ein SBunber 

fßon biefem n^ilben @tamme bu entf))rangfi. 

S^jl^igenle* 

SDeö Sltreuö dlt'jier ©ol^n war Stgamemnon ; 4cx5 

(5r ijl mein SSater. JDo^ i(3^ barf eö fagen : 

3n i^m f)aW i^ feit meiner erfien Seit 

(Sin aKufier be8 tJoKfemmnen SWannö gefel^n. 

Sl^m fcrad^te Äl^tdmnejlra mic^, ben (Srjlling 

5)er SieBe, bann (Sleftren. Wul^ig l^enfd^te 405 

JDer Äönig, unb e8 war bem «öaufe 5$:antor3 

5)ie lang entBel^rte Sflajl gewdl^rt* Stttein 

(Sg mangelte bem ®Iü(f ber (Sltem no^ 

(Sin ©ol^n; unb foum war biefer SBunf^ erfüllt, 

JDaf gwif^en Beiben ®(3^ttje|iem nun Drejl, 410 

JDer SieHing, wucj^ö, al8 neueö Uefcel \^tm 

S>em flt^ern «§aufe juBereitet war. 

Der aiuf M Äriegeö ijl gu eu(3^ gefommen, 

Der, um ben iRaub ber f^5n^en Srrau ju rdd^en, 

S)ie ganje ä^ati^t ber ^rflen ©rie^enlanbd 415 

Um Xroienö SRauern lagerte. Df> fle 

Sie ©tabt gewonnen, il^rer Sla^e Qitl 

(grrei^t, ijema^m i^ nlc^^t. SKeln aSater fül^rte 
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S)er ©ried^en «§eer. Sn 3luliö l^atrten f!e 
9luf güttji'gen SBinb öergebenö ; b^nn ®iana, 420 

©rjümt auf listen großen ^ni)xtx, l^ielt 
JDie ©ilenben jurütf unb fotbette 
Durd^ Äalc^aö' STOunb be« jeonigö ärt'jle Sod^tetr. 
®ie locften mit ber SO^tter ml(3^ in'ö )^ager, 
Sic tiffen mid^ öor b^n 9lltar unb mi^Un 425 

Der ®5ttin biefeö ^an)pt. — ®ie war Jc^erföl^nt; 
®ie ttJoKte ni(3^t mein aSIut, unb l^üHte tettenb 
3n eine ffiolfe mi(3^; in biefem 3!em^)el 
@rfannt' i(^ mid^ juerjl öom Sobe n?iebet» 
3d^ Bin e8 fel6|l, Bin S^^l^igenie, 430 

S)e8 Sltreuö ^nfel, 3lgamemnon'8 Soc^ter, 
S)er Oöttin ^igent|>um, bie mit bir fvri(]^t» 

STOel^t SSorjug unb Vertrauen geB^ iä} nid^t 

Der Jt5nigöto(^ter, aU ber UnBefannten. 

3d^ n?ieberl^ole meinen erfien Eintrag: 435 

J^omm', folge mir unb tl^eile, waö KU) l^atel 

3))|>igenie*. 

SBie barf iä) fold^en ®(3^ritt, Äonig, njagen? 

^at nid^t bie ©öttin, bie mid^ rettete, 

SlHein baö Siedet auf mein geweil^teö SeBen ? 

®ie l^at flir mid^ ben ®d^u|ort auggefu(]^t, 440 

Unb fle Bettjal^rt mid^ einem SJater, ben 

®ie burd^ ben ®(3^ein genug gejkaft, t)iettei(^t 

3ur fd^önfien jjreube feines Sllterö, l^ier* 

»ieHeid^t ifl mir bie fr'ol^e mdhi)x na% 

Unb i^, auf i|>ren SBeg nid^t ad^tenb, l^atte 445 
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Srot^ ttjibet il^ren SBitten l^ier gefeflfelt? 
Sin Süä)m Bat id^, xctnn id^ Uet6en foKte» 

5r||oad« 

S)a3 3«i^«tt i^ ^5 i>« tto^ l^iet ijerttjellfl. 
@u^' «uöflu^t fol^a Oltt ttid^t ängfill^ auf ! 
STOan frti^t öergeBettö ötel, um ju loerfagen; 450 

©er Sltt^e ]^5tt loon StÖem nur baö Stein. 

!3H)]^{genie. 

9tid^t SBorte flnb eö, ble nur Henben fotten; 

3(3^ l^ate bit mein tiefjieö »gerj entbetft 

Unb fagjl bu bir ni(3^t fetbfl, wie id^ bem Sater, 

©er SRutter, ben ©efd^njijiern mi^ entgegen 455 

Sßit dngfili(3^en ®tfvif)Un (eignen mvL% 

S)af in ben alten «SaQen, n?o bie Trauer 

Slo^ man(3^mal jHKe meinen Flamen liö^jelt, 

©ie Sreube, wie «m eine SteugeBome, 

SDen f^önjien Äranj öon ©äul* an ©dulen fd^Iinge ! 460 

D fenbetefl bu mi^ auf ©Riffen l^in ! 

S)u gdlbefl mir unb ^Qen neued Seben. 

®o fel^r' jurütf 1 f^iu^ waö bein «öerj bi^ l^eißt, 

Unb liöre nic^t bie Stimme guted Statf)^ 

Unb ber Vernunft I Sei ganj ein SBeib unb gieB 465 

S)i^ i)in bem ^rieBe, ber 't>i^ jitgeUod 

©rgreift unb bol^in ober bortl^in rei^t! 

SBenn il^nen eine Suji im ®ufen Brennt, 

^Mt öom aSerrotl^er fle fein |ieilig aSanb, 

©er fle bem aSater ober bem ©emal^l 470 

3lu0 langBettjö^rten, treuen Strmen lotft; 
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Unb f^n?eigt in il^rer SBruji bie rafc^e ©tutl^, 
®o bringt auf jle I(?etge6en3 treu unb mdti^tig 
Der UeJntebung golbne Sunge loö^ 

3))|iigenie. 

©ebenf, o Äönig, beineö ebcin SSJorteö! 475 

SBiUjl bu mein Sutraun fo «njibern? 2)u 
©ti^ienjl loorfereitet, 2tlle3 ju ijemel^men- 

5tuf8 Ungel^ofte war i^ ni^t Bereitet; 

JDoc^ foKt' iti^'Ö aud^ erwarten; wüßt' {(!() ni^t, 

S)aß i(i) mit einem SBei^e ^anbeln ging? 480 

3^)]^igenie* 

@(]^itt nic^t, Jtdnig, unfer orm Oefd^led^tl 

9li^t l^errli^ wie bie euern, ater nid^t 

Unebel flnb bie SBaffen eine« SBeiteö. 

®Iaub' eö, baritt Bin i^ bir öor^ugiel^n, 

Dafi id^ betn ®lütf mel^r alö bu fel6er fenne. 485 

Du wal^neji, unBefannt mit bir unb mir, 

^in ndl^er aSanb werb' un8 jum ®Iütf ijereinem 

^oU guted mvitf)t^, wie t^oU guted ä&iOend, 

Dringt bu in mid^, baf ic^ mic]^ fugen fott; 

Unb l^ier banf' i^ ben ®5ttem, baß fle mir 490 

Die Sejligfeit gegeben, biefeö ©unbniß 

Sli^t ein^ugel^en, baö fle nid^t geBittigt* 

@g f:prid^t fein ®ott, eS f|3ri^t bein eignes »©erg* 

S^l^igenie. 
Sie reben nur burd^ unfer «&erj ju unö. 
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Unb l^aB' id^ fle gu l^ören tiid^t baö Siedet? 495 

@ö ü6etBrau|l bet ©türm bie garte ©tlmme» 

2)ie ^tiejierin öernlmmt fle wol^I aKeln? 

S^jl^igenie» 
SSor aHen Stnbern metfe fle ber JJütfl! 

©ein l^eilig 5lmt unb bcin geerbtes Oied^t 

5ln 3o5?iS 3:ifd^ Bringt bicä^ ben ©Ottern näl^er 500 

9llö einen erbgetornen SBitbem 

3 )) 1^ i g e n i e» 
S3ö|i' i^ nun baö SSertraun, baö bu erjnjangfi. 

3^ Bin ein SWenfc^; unb Beffer ifi'ö; wir enben. 

@o BleiBe benn mein SBort: ©ei ^rieflerin 

2)er ©öttin, wie fle t>i^ erforen l^at; 505 

S)ot^ mir ijergeil^' Siana, ba^ id^ il^r 

©iöl^er, mit VLnxtä^t unb mit innerm SSorwurf, 

Die alten D^)fer öorentl^alten l^aBe! 

Rm Srember iial^et glücfli^ unferm Ufer; 

93on 2llter8 l^er iji il^m ber Xo\> Qtm% 510 

9^ur bu l^afi mi^ mit einer Sreunbli^feit, 

3n ber i^ Bolb ber jarten ^^Ux SieBe, 

Salb tiiHe Steigung einer Sßraut ju fe||n 
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Wt\äi tief erfrtttte, mit mit Saufiertonbeit 

®cfeffelt, bap t(^ meinet ${lt^t Dergop. 515 

3)tt ^otteß mir üt ©innen eingewiegt, 

3)ad 9htrren meinet Solf6 ))ema^m i(^ ni^t; 

9htn rufen fie He ®<]^ulb )>on meinet @ol^ned 

Sfrii^Seit'gem 5lobe lauter üBer mi(^. 

Um beinetwitten 1)alV i^ länger ni^t 520 

S)ie ai^enge, bie bad 0))fer bringenb forbert 

3l)l^igenie» 

Um meinehriHen ^V i^'d nie tegel^rt. 

S)er mif )>erfle^t bie «^immlifti^en, ber jle 

blutgierig »äi^nt; er bid^tet tarnen nur 

©ie eignen graufamen SBegierben an. 525 

Cntgog bie ©öttin mid^ ni(]^t felBjl bem ^rieftet? 

3^r war «lein ©ienji wißf ommner, ate mein 3!ob. 

X^ioad. 

Sd jiemt m nid^t fi^r und; ben l^etligen 

(Stixauti) mit leidet Beweglicher iBernunft 

9laäf unferm ®inn ju beuten unb ju lenfen. 530 

%ffu! beine ^flt^t, i(]^ werbe meine t^iun. 

Swei Bfrembe, bie wir in beö Uferß ^bi)Utt 

aSerfled t gefunben, unb bie meinem Sanbe 

Sli^tö ®ute3 Bringen, jlnb in meiner »6anb. 

fWit biefen nel^me beine ®5tttn wieber 535 

3^ erjieö, re^teö, lang' entBel^rteö D^)ferl 

3^ fertbe jle l^ierl^ier; bu weifit ben 5)ienji» 
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SBierter Sfuftritt. 

3^)||tgente (alleiti). 

2)u l^afi ®oIfen, gnäblgc {Retterin, 

^itijul^üHen wnf(]^ulbig SSerfoIgte, 

Unb auf SBlnben bem el^'rnen Oefd^itf fle 540 

5lu3 ben Firmen, ü6er baö Wim, 

VitUx ber @rbe ttjeitejie ©tretfen, 

Unb njol^ln ed bir gut bünft, ju tragen* 

aSeife Sijl bu unb flel^eji baö Äünftige; 

0lid^t ijorWer ifl bir baö Vergangne, 545 

Unb bein 93Ittf rul^t ü^r ben Deinen, 

aBie bein gid^t, ba« SeBen ber mcijU, 

Ueter ber @rbe rul^et unb waltet. 

D, entl^atte öom ©tut meine «gänbel 

Flimmer Bringt eö Segen unb0hi|ie; 550 ^ 

Unb bie ©efiatt beö guföHig ©rmorbeten 

SBirb auf bed traurig unn^iUigen 9)^5rberd 

aBöfe ©tunben lauern unb fc^retfen. 

Denn bie UnjlerHid^en liefen ber STOenfd^en 

SBeitt)erl6reitete gute ©efd^Ie^ter, 555 

Unb fle frijien baö flüchtige SeBen 

@eme bem ©terWid^en, wotten il^m gerne 

Sl^reö eigenen, ewigen «§immelö 

SIÄitgenießenbeö, fröl^Iid^eö 9lnfi^aun 

(Sine SBeile g5nnen unb laffen. 560 


ARGUMENT. 

ACT II. 

Orestes looks forward with calm resignation to his ap- 
proaching death on the altar of Diana, and he only bewails 
the fate of Pylades. The latter, however, does not give up 
all hopes of rescue for both of them, and he encourages his 
friend to look forward to a new heroic career. Orestes calls 
up to memory the days gone by, when he had hoped to 
accomplish great and noble deeds together with Pylades ; but 
as the gods seem to have decreed the ruin of the race of 
Tantalus, he is doomed to die an inglorious death. Pylades 
still endeavours to inspire his desponding friend with hope, for 
when he brings, according to the command of the gods, the 
image of Diana to Apollo at Delphi, the united noble pair will 
rescue him from the grasp of the furies. Pylades also considers 
it as a favourable omen, that there was a priestess in the temple 
of Diana, who restrains the cruel rite of human sacrifices by 
her gentle influence. He founds his hopes on her noble- 
ness of mind, and, on seeing her approaching, he bids 
Orestes retire, as he wishes first to speak with her alone. 
(Sc. I.) 

Iphigenia appears, and after unbinding the chalns of 
Pylades asks him from what race he sprang, and what fate 
had brought him hither with his companibn. Pylades teils 
her that they were the sons of Adrastus of Grete, and that 
his brother, having committed fratricide, was now pursued 
by the furies. Rescue was, however, promised to him in 
the temple of Diana. Being asked about the fate of Troy, 
Pylades informs Iphigenia of the fall of the town, and whilst 
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bewailing the death of many Greek heroes, he deplores 
the sad fate of Agamemnon, who had been killed by Cly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus. Iphigenia, unable to listen any 
longer to the recital of the horrors which had occurred in 
her family, retires (Sc. 2), and Pylades, surmising that the 
priestess must have known king Agamemnon, and that she 
must herseif be descended from a noble race, is still more 
strengthened in his hopes of safety. 


Streitet Xnfini* 


©rjier SluftrÜt 

CS iji ber SBeg be8 3!obeS, ben njir twten: 

SIÄlt Jcbem Stritt wirb meine Seele jlitter. 

2tte id^ ^^oUm Ut, ba« gräpid^e 

©eleit ber (Rad^egeifier öon ber Seite 

aKir aBjunel^men, f^ien er »6ülf wub Slettung 565 

3m Xznoptl [einer ijielaeliebten ©d^wejler, 

JDie üBer 3^auri3 l^errf^t, mit l^offhungSrei^en, 

©ewiffen ®5ttertt?orten ju tjerfl^recä^en ; 

Unb nun erfüllet ^^% ba^ atte Sloif) 

SRit meinem SeBen ö5llig enben foH. 570 

9Bie leiti^t n^irb'd mir, bem eine ©otterl^anb 

JDaö «6erj jufammenbrütft, ben <3inn fetäutt, 

SDem ft^önen üä^t ber Sonne ju entfogenl 

Unb follen Sltrenö' @nfel in ber S^lad^t 

diu flegBefrönteö (Snbe nid^t gewinnen, 575 

SoÖ i^ wie meine Sll^nen, wie mein aSater 

9118 D^jfertl^ier im Sammertobe Hüten, 
So fei eö! Sßeffer l^ier öor bem 5lltar, 

9119 im )7erworfhen 9Binfel; wo bie 0tege 
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2)et ttal^öewanbte SlÄeud^elmörber jiettt. 580 

ia^i mix fo lange 8flu^, ii)x Unterirb'fc^en, 

S)ie na^ bem Slut il^r, bad, i^on meinen dritten 

«Öemiebet träUfelnb, meinen $fab ^jei^net, 

9Bie lodgelafine «gunbe f))ürenb l^e|t! 

£a$t mi(^, i(]^ fomme Balb ju euti^ l^inab. 585 

S>ad Sid^t bed ^agd foU eu^ ntd^t fe||n, no^ mt(]^. 

S)er Crbe fd^öner, grüner 3!e^)))id^ foö 

,^eitt 3!ummel|)lafe für Sarijen fein, ©ort unten 

@ud^* id^ eu^ auf; bort fcinbet 9ttle bann 

©in glei^ ©ef^itf in enj'ge matte Slaä^t 590 

0lur bi^, mein ^^labeö, bi^, meiner S^ulb 

Unb meinet SBannö unfd^ulbigen @enof|en, 

SBie ungern ne|im' i^ bi^ in jiened ^rauerlanb 

Srül^jeitig mit! SDein SeBen ober 3!ob 

®ieW mir allein nod^ «§ofnung ober ffurti^t, 595 

$9labe0. 

3d^ Un nod^ nt^t, Drejl, wie bu Bereit, 

3n iened ®^attenrei^ l^inaB^ugel^n. 

3^ flnne nod^, burd^ bie öernjormen $fabe, 

©ie na(f^ ber fd^warjen SlaCi^t gu fftljiren fd^einen, 

Und }u bem £e6en n^ieber auf}uwinben. 600 

3^ benfe ni^t ben 3!ob;-i^ flnn' unb l^ord^e, 

DB ni^t gu irgenb einer frol^en JJlud^t 

2)ie ®5tter (Rat|i unb SBege gutereiten.- 

2)er 3!ob, geflir^tet ober ungefurd^tet, 

Jtommt unauf^altfam« SBenn bie $riefterln 605 

©d^on, unfere Äotfen wei^enb afcjufiö^neiben, 

3)ie «ßanb erl^eBt, foll bein' unb meine Slettung 

3^ein einjiger @eban!e fein, ©rl^ebe 

9Son biefem Unmut^ beine Seele! Sweifelnb, 
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SSefd^Iennigell bu ble ©efol^r» St^JoU 6io 

®ab utt8 baö ©ort, im '©eiligtl^um bet ©^treflcr 
Sei 5:rojl unb ^ülf wnb ölüdfel^r bit Bereitet. 
5)et ©Otter SBorte f!nb ni^t bo^j^jelflnnig, 
Sie ber ©ebrütfte fle im Unmutig XG&^nU 

Dreji. 

5)e8 8e6en0 bunfle ©etfe Breitete 615 

©ie aWutter fd^on mir um baö jarte »gau^Jt, 

Unb fo vondi)^ i(^ l^erauf, ein SBenBilb 

©e8 SBaterg, unb eö war mein jlummer SSIitf 

^in Bittrer Vorwurf il^r unb i|>rem SSul^Ien. 

SBie oft, n?enn jlitt dUttxa, meine ®d^n?efier, 620 

9lm Steuer in ber tiefen »©aUe fa^, 

Drangt' id^ Beflommen mid^ an ii)xtn ®d^ooß 

Unb jlarrte, wie fie Bitter weinte, fle 

STOit großen 3lugen an\ Sann fagte fle 

2Jon unferm l^ol^en SJater öieL äßie fel^r 625 

QSerlangt' i^ il^n ju fel^n, Bei il^m ju fein ! 

mi^ wunf(]^t' iäi Balb nod^ Zxoia, xf)n Balb l^er. 

@8 fam ber XaQ — 

$9labeö. 

D lo^ i5on {euer ©tunbe 
®i^ «Öottengeijler nä(3^tlid^ unterl^olten ! 
Un8 geBe bie Srinnrung fcS^öner 3eit 630 

3u frifö^em »©elbenlaufe neue Äraft! 
Die ©Otter Brau(]^en mand^en guten STOann 
3u i|>rem Dienji auf biefer weiten @rbe. 
Sie liaBen nod^ auf bid^ gejäl^lt ; fle gaBen 
2)id^ nid^t bem ffiater jum ©eleite mit, 635 

S)a er unwillig nad^ bem Drfu3 ging* 
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Drcji. 

Df wäf xdi, fWnm ®aum etgretfenb, ii^m 
©efolgt ! 

®o l^aten bie, ble bi^ erl^telten, 
j?ut mi(!^ öeforgt; benn waS i(3^ tt?orben ujdre, 
SBenn bu ttic^t leWeji, fann iä) mir nid^t benfen, 64a 
^a t(^ mit bir uitb beinehoiQen nur 
Seit meiner «Äinbl^eit W unb Wen mag* 

Drejl. 

(Srinnre mid^ ni(]^t ienet f(3^5nen ZaQt, 

2)a mir bein «§au3 bie freie ©tätte gaB, 

S)ein ebler äJater flug unb lie^t^oU 645 

©ie lialBerflarrte junge ®ttit^e ^jflegte; 

Da bu, ein immer munterer ©efette, 

®U\^ einem leidsten, Junten ©c^metterling 

Um eine bunfle Slume, ieben ^ag 

Um mt^ mit neuem Seien gaufelteft, 650 

aWir beine 8u|l in meine Seele frieltefl, 

SDofi iä), öergejfenb meiner 0lot]^, mit bir 

3tt rafti^er Sugenb l^ingeriffen fd^wärmte* 

$9labe9. 
£)a fing mein Seien an, aü ic^ bit^ lieite. 

Drefl. 
®ag' : meine 3lot|i begann, unb bu ft)ri(^jl n?a^r. 655 
SDaö iji baö 9tengjili(3^e tjon meinem ®(3^itffal, 
3)a5 i^, n?ie ein Jc^er^jefieter QSertrieiner, 
©el^eimen ©d^merj unb Xi>\> im ®ufen trage; 
S)a^, wo i^ ben gefunbjlen Drt 6etrete, 
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®ax 6atb um mid^ bie Btül^enben ®efl(3^ter 660 

!Den ©ti^merjenSgug langfamen ScbS öerrot^^en. 

$J)Iabe8- 

Der 0ldd^jle war* id^, biefen 3!ob ju jierBen, 
SBenn je bein «§aud^, Dreji, ijerglpcte. 
©in id^ nid^t immer nod^ ijott 5Wutl^ unb Sujt? 
Uttb Äufi unb ÄieBe flnb bie Sittige 665 

3u grcf en ^aUn. 

Dreji. 

®ro§e Xl^aten? Sa, 
3(^ weiß bie 3«it, ba wir fle ijor unö fal^nl 
SBenn wir jufammen oft bem Silbe nod^ 
JDurd^ aSera' unb ^ähx rannten unb bereinfl, 
2ln aSruji unb Soujl bem l^ol^en 9l]^n|>errn gleii^, 670 
SWit Äeul unb ©ti^wert bem Unge^^euer fo, 
Dem SläuBer auf ber <S)ßnx, gu iagen hofften; 
Unb bann wir SlBenbö an ber weiten See 
Unö an einanber le|)nenb rul^ig faßen, 
S)ie SBeKen 6iö gu unfern Süfien f^pietten, 675 

S)ie äBelt fo weit, fo offen t)or unö lag, 
S)a ftil^r wol^I (Siner man^mal mä^ bem ®^wert, 
Unb funft'ge 3!^aten brangen wie bie ©terne 
Siing^ um un^ l^er unjä^Kg aud ber 3la<f)U 

$9labe0. 

Unenblid^ iji baö äBerf, baö ju öoUfCil^ren 680 

©ie ©eele bringt. SBir mdcä^ten jiebe ^at 
®o grofi gteiti^ tl^un, aö wie jie wäd^ji unb wirb, 
9Benn Saläre lang bur^ Sänber unb ©efd^le^ter 
SDer SÄunb ber JDiti^ter jle öerme|irenb wÄljt« 
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@g Hingt fo fd^ön, waö unfre ffidtet tl^aten, 685 

SEBenn eö, in jHÖen SlBenbfd^atten tul^enb, 

2)et Süngltng mit bem ^on ber $arfe f^Iürft; 

Uttb ttjaö ttjir tl^un, ifl, wie e8 i1)n^n mx, 

äJoIl a»«]^' unb eitel ©tütfwerf ! 

@o laufen wir nad^ bem, njaö öor un8 pief)t, 690 

Unb ati^ten nid^t beö äBegeg, ben «ölt treten, 

Unb feigen ne^en unö ber Sll^n^erm Sritte 

Unb il^re0 ^beletenö ®:))uren faum. 

aSir eilen immer il^rem ©Ratten nai), 

JDer g5ttergleid^ in einer weiten Seme 695 

Der aSerge «&ou)>t auf golbnen äßctfen frönt. 

3(3^ l^alte nic]^tö öon bem, ber i)on fl^ benft, 

aBie i||n b'aö SJol! ^ieHeicä^t erl^ekn möd^te; 

2lKein, Süngling, bonfe bu ben ©öttern, 

S)aß Pe fp fröl^ bur^ biti^ [0 t)iel get:^anl 700 

« 

Dreji, 

SBenn fle ben SKenfd^en fro|>e ^ai 5efd^eren, 

2)0^ er ein Unl^eil lopn ben ©einen njenbet, 

©af er fein öleid^ Jjermel^rt, bie ©renjen fl^ert, ^ 

Unb alte JJeinbe fallen ober jliel^n, 

S)ann mag er banfenl Denn i^xa i)ai ein ®ott 705 

JDeö 8e6en8 erjie, le|te Suji gegönnt. 

Wlid) i)abtn fle gum ©^Id^ter auöerforen, 

3um 5K5rber meiner boti^ J?ere:^rten SKutter, 

Unb, eine ©(^^anbtl^at f^änbli^ räd^enb, mic]^ 

SDurd^ il^ren SBinf ju ©runb gerid^tet. ©lauBe, 710 

©ie ^aBen eS auf 3!antarö $au8 gericä^tet, 

Unb i^, ber «efete, foll nid^t fd^ulbloö, fcH 

9lid^t el()renijoll s?ergel^n. 

D 2 
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5)ie ®btttt tä^ett 
©er Sdter 9Kiffet|i«t nid^t an bem Sol^tt; 
@in Seglid^et^ gut ober iöfe, nimmt 715 

®i(3^ feinen Sol^n mit feinet 3!^at l^lntreg. 
@0 ertt ber Altern ©egen, nld^t i^t %lu^. 

Drejt 
Uns fü|irt Ü)x Segen, bünf t mld^, nld^t l^ierl^et^ 

iDod^ wenlßfienS ber l^ol^en (Söttet SBitte* 

Dteft. 
©0 Iji'ö i)^ SBlße benn, bet una J?erbet6t* 720 

«P^Iabe«. 

5B^u', wa3 fte blt gerieten, unb etnjartet 
SBtingji bu bie ©d^wejlet gu ?lj30Äen l^in, 
Unb njo^nen Sßeibe bann öeteint gu ^ti\>f)x, 
SSetel^tt loon einem SSott, ba3 ebel benft, 
@o njltb pit blefe 5£^at baö l^ol^e $aat 725 

^ 3)it gndblg fein, jle njctben au^ bet »©anb 
S)et Untetltb'fc^en bld^ ettetten. ®(^on 
3n. blefen l^eU'gen «&ain wagt feine ji^» 

Dtejl. 
So ]^a6' id^ wenlgpenö getu^i'gen 3!ob^ 

5P9labe3. 

®anj anbetS benF i^, unb nlc^ ungcfd^itft 730 

^aV i^ baö fd^on ©efd^el^ne mit bem Äünft'gen 
SSetiunben unb Im Stillen aufgelegt. 
SSießeic^t teift In bet ©öttet Slatl^ fc^on lange 
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S)a3 große iEBett Diana feinet fl^ 

93on bicfcm raul^en Ufer bcr aSartareit 735 

Unb il^rm Mutagen attenfd^enopftrn weg^ 

SBir njaren gu ber fd^nen ^at Bejlitnmt, 

Unö njirb fle auferlegt, unb feltfam flnb 

SBir an ber ißforte fcä^on gejnjungen l^ier, 

Drefl. 

STOit feltner Äunfi jllcä^jl bu ber ®5tter Siail) 740 
Unb betne SBitnfc^e !Iug in @in0 g^fammen* 

fPijlabeö. 

SBaö ifi be8 Wkn^^m Jtlugl^elt, wenn fle nic^t 

2luf Sener ®illen broBen ad^tenb taufd^t ? 

Qn einer fd^weren 3!^at Jeruft ein ®ott 

3)en eblen SDi^ann, ber biel öerBra^, unb legt 745 

3^m auf, njaö unö unm5gU(]^ f(^eint gu enben* 

a^ flegt ber »öelb, unb Büßenb bienet er 

5)en ©Ottern unb ber SBelt, bie il^n öere^rt, 

Dre^ 

®in iä) te^mmt, ju Men unb gu l^anbeln, 

©0 nel^m' ein ®ott loon meiner [(^^njeten Stirn 750 

SDen ©^luinbel njeg, ber auf bem f(3^liH)frigen, 

SÄit 3Rutter:6lut Bef^jrengten $fabe fort 

^i^ gu ben 3!obten reißt ! dt trotfne gnabig 

5)ie SXmUt, bie, mir au8 ber SD^utter SBunben 

Entgegen f^jrubetnb, enjig mid^ fiejIeÄt! 755 

$]9Xabeg« 

^rwart' eS rul^igerl 5)u me^rfl ba« lUBel 
Unb itimmfl bad ^mt ber i^urien auf bi(i^« 
Safi miti^ nur flnmn, VUxU fUttl B^I^^t, 
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©ebatf 8 gut ^at Joereinter Sttaftt, bann 

öhif i(f) bi^ auf; unb Sßeibe fd^rciten mix 760 

9Rit überlegtet J^öl^nlieit jur aSoOenbung» 

Direfl- 
3c^ f)bx* Ül^ffen teben. 

$!9rabe8. 

®i)0tte nid^t! 
(Sin Seglid^er muf feinen »gelben njdl^Ien, 
S)em er bie SBege gum Dliju^) l^inauf 
®i(3^ nad^arBeitet. 8a^ eS mid^ gefielen : 765 

SKir fd^einen 8ifl unb Jeiug^eit nid^t ben ^TOann 
3u fd^änben, ber j!c^ fü^nen ^atm tt)t\f)U 

Drejt. 
3d^ fd^äfee ben, ber ta^jfer ifi unb grab» 

5P^Iabe8. 

SDrum l^aB' id& feinen Sftatl^ loon bir Verlangt 

©d^on ifl tin ©d^ritt getl^an* aSon unfern SBäd^tem 770 

^a6' id^ Wolter gar aSieleS außgelodEt. 

3d^ njei^, ein frembeö, göttergleld^eö 9SBei6 

«galt ieneS Wutige ®efe^ gefeffelt; 

@in reines »gerg unb SGBeil^raud^ unb ®eBet 

93ringt jle ben @5ttern bar. 2^an rül^met l^od^ 775 

©ie @ütige; man glaubet, f!e entf^jringe 

aSom ©tanim ber 9lmajonen, fei geffol^n, 

Um einem großen Unl^eil gu entgel^n^ 

Drefl* 
(S3 fd^eint, il^r lid&teS Meid^ ijerlor bie Äraft 
SDurd^ be3 äJerired^erS Ställe, ben ber 8flud^ 780 

8Bie eine ireite 9lad^t Verfolgt unb bedtt^ 
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5)ic fromme SBIutgtct Kft ben alten Sraud^ 

9Son feinen ffejfeln loö, «nö ju öerberBen» 

S)er ttilbe ®inn beS J^önigö tobtet unö; 

(^in 8Bei6 njirb unö ni^t retten, njenn er jürnt. 785 

fPi^rabe«. 

ffiol^r uns, baß eö ein SBeiB ifl I ©enn ein STOann, 

S)er Bejte felBfi, 0ettj5|inet feinen @eip 

9ln ©raufamfeit «nb mac^t jld^ aud^ guTefet 

9lu3 bem, njaö er i>eraifc^eut, ein @efe^, 

SBirb avL^ ©enjol^nl^eit l^art «nb fajl un!enntll(]^» 790 

gittein ein SBeiB HeiBt pet auf (Sinem Sinn, 

SDen fle gefaßt» ©u red^nep flti^erer 

Oluf jle im ©uten njie im Sßöfen. — ©tiß 1 

®ic fommt; laß unö aöein! Sd^ barf nx(i}t gleich 

3l^r unfre 0tamen nennen, unfer ©d^idfal 795 

0li(]^t ol^ne 0lü*^alt il^r öertraun. ©u gel^fi, 

Unb t^' fle mit bir \)ßxx^t, treff' id^ bi^ no^. 


3tt)eitcr Sluftritt- 
5pf)\%mU. !P^tabe0. 

SBol^er bu feiji unb fommfl, Srembltng, fl^rid^! 

3Rir fiö^eint eö, baß i(i) e^er einem ©rieben 

9tl0 einem ®c^t|ien bid^ öergleid^en fott* 800 

(<Sie nimmt il^m bie J^ctten aB.) 
©efal^rlid^ ifl bie »reil^eit, bie i^ QtU; 
S)ie ©Otter njenben ab, waö eud^ ^ebrol^tl 
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D fu^e ©timmel aSietaiOfommner Xon 

©et 3Rutterft)tad^' in einem fremden Äanbe! 

©e0 ijdterlid^en »&afenö Blaue Sßerge 805 

®el^* ^ ©efangner neu njittfornmen njieber 

ajot meinen 9(ugen. Saß bir biefe greube 

QSerfld^em, baß aud^ i(]& ein ©rieti&e BinI 

Sergejfen l^at' iä^ einen 2lugenBIitf, 

Sie fel^t id^ bein Bebarf, unb meinen ®eifl 810 

©er l^errlid^en ©rfd^einung jugewenbet. 

D fage, wenn bir ein SSerl^dngniß nici^t 

©ie ^i)ß)ßt f^ließt, au8 weld^em unfret ©tämme 

S)u beine göttergleiti^e »©erfunft gd]^t|il 

SiJl^igenie» 

SDie $riefierin, tjon il^ret ®btün feDBff 815 

©enjdl^Iet unb gel^eiligt, \)ßxi(^i mit bir. 
©aö laß bir gnügen! Sage, wer bu feifl 
Unb njeld^ unfelig njaltenbeö ©efd^itf 
STOit bem ©efdl^rten bid^ l^ierljier getrad^t 

^i^tabed* 

8ei(]^t fann id^ bir erjdl^Ien, weld^ ein UeM 8ao 

SKit lajienber ©efeUfci^aft un0 Jjerfolgt 

D, ßnnteft bu ber »öoffnung frcl^en aSIitf 

Un^ aud^ fo leiti^t, bu ©öttliti^e, genjdl^renl 

ydn^ jereta flnb wir, ©ö^ne beS Slbrajl'öj 

3(3^ iitt ber jiöngpe, ^tp^aln^ genannt, 825 

Unb er Saobamaö, ber altere 

©eö ^aufeö, Qm\^m unö fianb rauj^ unb wilb 

(Sin mittlerer, unb trennte fö^on im ©j)iel 

©er erjlen Sugenb ®inig!eit unb iu% 
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©elaffen folgten xtxx bet SWutter SBorten, 830 

®c lang be0 QSaterÖ Äraft loor 3!roja Prittj 

S)o(]^ ald et 6euterei(]^ gurüdEe Iwcx 

Unb futj borouf öerfd^ieb, ba trennte Balb 

5)er Streit um Mei^ unb ®rBe bi^ ®ef(J^wi|ier* 

Sd^ neigte nüd^ gum dltjien. ffir erfd^lug 835 

S)en »ruber. Um ber Sßlutf(]^ulb tritten tretBt 

©ie Surie gewaltig i\jxi um^er» 

©od^ biefem wilben Ufer fenbet und 

5t^otl, ber ©el^jl^ifö^, mit «Hoffnung ju. 

3m Stem^jet feiner ©d^njejier ^ie^ er unS 840 

S)er «&Wfe fegenöiJoÄe «öanb erwarten, 

©efangen flnb wir unb l^ierl^er ge^rad^t, 

Unb bir aö D:|)fer bargejlettt» J)u wei^t'ö. 

3^)^igenie* 
Siel Sroja? i^ieurer 5Kann, i)erft<S^r' eö mir! 

fP^labeö. 
@S liegt. D flci^re bu un9 Slettung gu! 845 

aSefd^Ieunige bie »öülfe, bie ein @ott 
9}erf^ra(]^! ©rfiarme meinet Sruberd bi^! 
Df fag' il^m (alb ein guted^ l^otbe^ Sortl 
©0^ fd^one feiner, wenn bu mit il^m f^riti^jl! 
©a0 iitt' vätj eifrig; benn eS wirb gor leidet 850 

5)ur^ Sreub' unb ©c^merg unb 'tm^ Erinnerung 
Sein SnnerfkS ergriffen unb jerrüttet, 
(Sin fle6er|iafter äBa^nffnn fallt il^n an, 
Unb feine f(j^öne, freie Seele wirb 
©en Surien jum (RaulBe l^ingegeien, 855 

3i)]&igenie. 
®o groß bein Unglütf \% ief(3^w5r' ^ bl<J^; 
SSergif ed, Bid bu mir genug getl^anl 
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2)ie l^ol^e ©tabt, We jel^en lange Saläre 

©em garijcn «§eer ber ©ried^en wiberftanb, 

Siegt nun Im ©c^^utte, jleigt nid^t triebet auf. 860 

Z>o^ mantiit ®xäitx uttfrer aSejien l^elßen 

Uns an baö Ufer ber SBariaren benfen. 

3(ti^ill liegt bcrt mit feinem fd^^nen Sreunbe* 

3 1? ]^ i g e n i e* 
®o feib il^r ®5tter6ilbei: auci) ju ©taut! 

5PJ?Iabeö* 

2tud^ ^alamebeS, 5l{ar 3!eIamon'S, 865 

®ie fal^'n beö 93aterlanbeö Sag nld^t wleber. 

3»)]^lgenle (furfi*). 

@r fd^njeigt i>on meinem äJatet, nennt il^n nid^t 
STOit ben ffrfö^lagnen. Sal dt Mi mir no^l 
3d^ ttjerb* il^n fel&n 1 D l^offe, lieieö «erg I 

5P9labe3. 

2)0^ feiig flnb bie Jtaufenbe, bie flarten 870 

iDen Htterfüfen Xob sjon ff einbeöl^anb ! 

©enn wöjie ©c^^retfen unb ein traurig ®nbe 

»&at ben 0lü(Kel^renben ftatt beg 3!riuml)1^0 

®in feinblid^ aufgebrachter ©ott Bereitet, 

Äommt benn ber SÄenfö^en Stimme nid^t ju eud^ ? 875 

®o njeit jle reicä^t, trägt fle ben Sluf um^er 

Son unerl^örten iC^aten, bie gefd^al^n. 

®o ip ber Sammer, ber STO^ceneng «^atlen 

Wtit immer njieberl^olten ©eufjem f&ttt, 

iDir m ©el^eimni^? — Älj^tdmneflra l^at 880 

5Kit m? 9fegijl^en6 ben ©emal^I Berütft, 
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9tm Xa^t feiner SiMttf)x il^n ermorbet ! — 

3a, bu öerel^eji biefeö Äönigöl^au^ ! 

3c3^ fel^' eö, bellte SBrufl 6e!ättH)ft t>ergeBen8 

SDaö unenrartet ungel^eute SBott. 885 

Sßip bu bie Siod^ter eineö Sreunbe8? Sßlji 

5)u na(]^BarIi(]^ In biefet ©tabt gefionn? 

aSetWrg eS nid^t unb tecä^ne mir'8 ni^t ju, 

©aß ^ ber Crfle biefe ©räuel melbel 

3i)T^lgenle* 
@ag' an, njte warb bic fd^njere 2!]^at sjottBrad^t? 890 

fPJjIabeö. 

21m 3!age feiner 5tn!unp, ba ber J^önig, 

aSom Sßab erquitft unb tul^ig, fein ©ewanb 

9Iu0 ber ©emal^lin ^anb ijetlangenb, pieg^ 

SBarf bie aSerberBKd^ ein faltenreid^ 

Unb !ünpn(]^ \l(f) loemjirrenbeS ©eweie 895 

ii)m auf bie @d^ubern, um bad eble JQanpt', 

Unb ba er n?ie sjon einem 0iefce ^d} 

aSergeBenö gu entwitfeln fhreite, fd^lug 

Stegijl]^ i^tt, ber Senätl^er, unb t>n^uUt 

®ing ju ben 3!obten biefcr große Sürjl» 900 

SlJ^igenie^ 
Unb welchen fio^n erl^ielt ber SD^itDerfö^njorne ? 

SJ^Iabe«. 
®n Sind) unb SBette, ba0 er fc^on Befaß. 

3l)l^igenie* 
®o triei gur ©d^anbtl^at eine iöfe 8uji? 

$^Iabe3. 

Unb einer alten Wad^e tief ©efül^I» 
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Unb wie iBelelblgtc ber ^dnig fle? 905 

gj^Iabeö. 

Sroit ji^wntx 2^at; bie, njenn ßntfd^ulblgung 

S)e3 !Worbc0 njäre, jle entfi^ulbigte* 

9la^ 5luU8 lD(f t' er fte unb ^xaä^U bort, 

2lte eine ©oül^cit flc^ ber ©rted^en Sal^rt 

Sl^it ungeflümen SBinben näberfeftte, 910 

©ie dlt'fie Xo^Ut, S^Jl^igenlen, 

ffior ben 5tltar ©iaitfn^, unb fle fiel 

(Sin Hutig D))fer für ber ©rled^en ^elL 

5)ie3; fagt man, j^at i^^r einen aBibwwttten 

©0 tief in'0 «§erj ge^jragt, baß fle bem SBerien 915 

Stegifl^enö fld^ ergafc unb ben ©emal^I 

a^tt Sl^i^tn beö ©erberfeene feI6|i umfd^kng. 

. 3l)]^igenie (W »en^üKenb). 

@g iji genug! ©u »jitjl mi^ njieberfel^m 

5P^rabe0 (aKein). 

aSon bem ©efiä^id bed JtdnigdJ^aufed fd^eint 

Sic tief gerührt. SBer jle aud^ imnur fei, 920 

So l^at jle felBfl ben Äönig njol^l gefannt, 

Unb ifl, ju unferm ®lü(f, au3 i)of)txa «&aufe 

»gieriger loerfauft. 0iur flitte, tleBe0 ^erj, 

Unb laß bem <Skxn ber »Hoffnung, ber un3 Winft^ 

a^it froi^em SP^utl^ nn^ !lug entgegenfleuern 1 925 


ARGUMENT. 


ACT III. 


In loosening the bonds of Orestes, Iphigenia bewails the 
hopeless dopm of the strangers, whose aspect recalls to her 
mind the image of Greek heroes. Being asked to conclude 
his brother's tale, he teils her that both Orestes and Electra 
survive ; but the former, having slain his mother Clytemnestra, 
in Order to avenge his father's death, was now pursued by 
the furies. He then reveals to Iphigenia that he himself 
is Orestes, and after imploring her to save his friend and 
to retum with the latter to Greece, he withdraws. Iphi- 
genia fervently expresses her thanks to the gods for having 
granted to her the fulfilment of her ardent desire to behold 
her brother, and when Orestes again approaches her, she 
reveals to him that she is his sister Iphigenia, and endeavours 
to inspire him with hope. Orestes is first unwilling to 
believe her, but when he is convinced that she is Iphi- 
genia, he only sees despondingly a decree of relentless fate 
in the circumstance, that his own sister was destined to 
slay him on the altar of Diana. He sinks down exhausted, 
and Iphigenia retires to seek the aid of Pylades (Scene i). 

When Orestes recovers from his swoon he believes to be 
in the realm of the dead, and in his vision he beholds the 
spirits of his anceStors and his reconciled parents (Scene 2), 
and when Pylades and Iphigenia appear he greets them as 
shades, who have descended, like himself, to the realm of 
Pluto. Iphigenia addresses a prayer to Apollo and Diana 
to free her brother from delusion, and Pylades admonishes 
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him to collect himself and to recognise them as living beings, 
so that their safe retum might not be endangered. The 
veil of delusion seems now to vanish from the eyes of 
Orestes, and he feels that the dread Eumenides have left 
him. He is now restored to new life, and Pylades urges 
him and Iphigenia to quick counsel and resolve. (Scene 3). 


Srittetr 3(uf}U0« 


erjier Sluftrftt. 

3))l^idenie. Dveft. 

Unglüil^eT; id^ ttfe beine SBanbe 

3um 3^«^«^ ^iwö ((^mcrgli^ern ©efd^iä^* 

S)ie Srteil^eit, bie bad «geiligtl^um gemährt, 

3jl, u?ie ber lefete tld^te )&c6en9WiÄ 

5)e0 fd^wnr (Srftauften, 3!obe36ote. 0loti^ 930 

Xann iä) ed mir unb barf ed mir nid^t fagen, 

S)aß il^r verloren feib! SBie Wnnt' i(i) eu^ 

a^it mörbrrifd^er «&anb bem Xcht weilten? 

Unb 0liemanb, wer eS fei, barf euer '^aupt, 

©0 lang* id^ ^riejleritt ©ianenö Un, 935 

Sßerül^reiu Doci^ jjemjeigr' KU) iene 5PjIiti§t, 

SBie fle ber aufgetrad^te Äönig forbert, 

@o »äl^It er eine meiner Sungfraun mir 

3ur Solgeritt, unb id) loermag alöbann 

a^it l^ei^em SBunfd^ aUdn tu^ ieijufiel^n* 940 

D mrtl^er Sanbömann! ®el6fl ber lefete Stn^Sjt, 

SDer an ben »&erb ber 9Saterg5tter flrelfte, 

3jl un0 in frembem Sanbe l^oti^njiÄf ommen : 

aßie foM id§ euti^ genug mit greub' unb ©egen 

€m))fangen; bie il^r mir bad SBUb ber «gelben, 945 


4»8 ^pffiicnit auf Xavixi&. 

Die iä) Don (gltern l^er ^jerel^ren lernte, 

^ntgegenWnget unb baö innre ^erj 

SWit neuer, fd^öner ^ojfhung fd^meici^elnb la6et I 

Drefl. 

aSerfcirgji bu beinen 0iamen, beine ^er!unft 

3Äit Hugem äJorfafc ? Dltx barf id^ njiffen, 950 

8Ber mir, gleid^ ein<r «gimmlifd^en, Begegnet? 

3^)|>igenie. 
5)u foUfl miti^ fennen. Sefco fag' mir an, 
äBag i(3^ nur ^att loon beinern Sßruber l^örte, 
Sag (Snbe berer, bie, ijcn ^roja fe^renb, 
@in l^arteö, unernjartete« ©ef^itf 955 

2luf il^rer ffiol^nung ©ti^wefie flumm emi)f!ng. 
Snjar njarb it^ iung an biefen ©tranb geführt; 
3)od^ njc^I erinnr' id) mi<^ beö fci^euen SöKtfö, 
S)en iti^ mit Staunen unb mit 95angig!eit 
Stuf Jene «gelben njarf. Sie gogen au^, 960 

m ^atte ber DVf)mp {Id^ aufgetl^an 
Unb bie ©ejiatten ber erfaud^ten 9Som?elt 
3um ©Freden 3Iion'0 l^ratigefenbet, 
Unb Slgamemnon war sjor Sitten l^errlid^» 
£) fage mir! — ®r fiel, fein «&au0 Betretenb, 965 

Dur(]^ feiner IJrauen unb Slegiftl^enö i£üdte? 

Dreji. 
3)u fagfl^ö ! 

3^)]^igenie. 

SStf) bir, unfeligeö SKl^cenl 
©0 l^afien ZantaV^ «nfel mudi) auf Slud^ 
S^it t)oütn voiVotn «gänben audgefät 
Unb, gleid^ bem Unfraut, wüjle ^ä\x)ßUx f(J^üttelnb 970 
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Unb taufcnbfdit'gett ©amen nm fld^ fhreucnb, 

S)en Äinbeöfinberti no^ijewanbte SlÄötber 

3ur enj'gcn SBed^fetoutl^ erzeugt! — (gntl^ütlc, 

äBaS Jjcn bet Sftebe belneö SßrubctS [(J^nctl 

©ie Sittjletniß bcS ©d^tctfenS mir loerbetfte! 975 

Sie ifl beö großen Stammet leftter ©ol^n, 

S)ad l^olbe ^ixCo, befUmmt bed ^aterd Städter 

SDereinfl gu fein, wie iji Drefl bem Xa^t 

5)e0 Sßtutg entgangen? »gat ein ^UidS) @efc]^iÄ 

«Kit beö 9lJ>ernu0 0iefeen il^n umfti^lungen? 980 

3ft er gerettet? «eJt er? Mt ©leftra? 

Drefl. 
®ie leien* 

3^)]^igenie* 

Oolbne ®onne, teilte mir 
Sie fd^önfien ©tral^Ien, lege fle gum 2)an! 
aSor Soioid SÜ^ron I S)enn id^ iin arm unb {lamm. 

Drefl. 

Sifl bu gaflfreunblid^ bief^m Jtönigöl^aufe, 985 

SBift bu mit naivem Sanben il^m )oer6unben, 

SBBie beine fiö^öne greube mir i>errdtl^, 

®o Mnbige bein «gerg unb l^alt' eS.feji! 

©enn unertrdglici^ muß bem jJröl^Ud^en 

©n jidl^er Slücffoll in bie ©d^mergen fein. 990 

Su n?eißt nur, merf' i^, 9lgamemncn'0 3!ob. 

3i)]^igenie. 
^aV id^ an biefer 0lad^rid^t nid^t genug? 

Drefl» 
5)u l^afl beö ©rdueW Hälfte nur erfafirem 

B 
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SBaS füxäiV idi) nod^? SDxt% Qltttxa Men. 

Oxt% 
Uttb fvLxäjU^ bu für Äll^tämnefbcn nid^itg ? 995 

©le rettet njeber »Hoffnung, n:ebet ffurd^t 

Drefl. 
Stud^ fc]^leb jle au3 bem £anb ber »&cffhung a6» 

3l)]^i0enle* 
®etgo^ j!c reuig wütl^enb felBp i^r Sßlut? 

Drefl. 
0leitt, bcc]^ i^x eigen aSIut ga6 ilfir ben Xob 

3 ^) 1^ i g e n i e, 

®i)ri(3^ beutliti^er, baß id^ nid^t länger flnne ! 1000 
S)ie ttngenjtßl^elt fc^Idgt mir taufenbfältlg 
S)le bunfeln @(]^n?lngen um bad (ange «&au:pt. 

Drefl* 

®o l^afien mici^ ble ®5tter außerfel^n 

3um Sßoten einer ^at, ble iä) fo gern 

3n0 nanglo8=»bumi)fe «§öttenreld^ ber 0iad^t 1005 

SSerBergen möd^te? SBlber meinen SBlÖen 

Bringt ml(j^ beln l^olber 3Äunb; allein er barf 

%xä) etnjaS ©ti^merjlld^ö fcrbern unb erl^ält'S* 

9lm 3!age, ba ber SSater fiel, loeriorg 

(SIeftra rettenb i^ren Sßruber; Sixop^iM, loio 

S)e0 aSaterö ©d^njÄl^er, naf)m ll^n njittlg auf, 

^J^jog i^n ntUn feinem eignen ©ol^ne, 
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S)er, ^ijIabeS genannt, bie fc^önften Sanbe 

J)er iftreunbfci^aft um ben Stngefommnen fniJH)fte. 

Unb wie fle wuti^fen, wwc^g in il^rer Seele 1015 

2)ie irennenbe ©egier, beö ,ÄdnigÖ Sob 

3u taci^en* Unijerfel^en, fremb geHeibet, 

^rreici^en fle SW5?cen, aU fixä^Un j!e 

2)ie ^rauernad^rid^t t)on Drejienö Sobe 

SKit feiner Stfd^e. SBol^l emipfönget j!e 1020 

2)ie Äöniginj fle treten in baö «&au8. 

(gleftren giett Orep fld^ gu ertennen; 

®ie Wdft ber Slaci^e Seuer in il^m auf^ 

S)ag öor ber SDi^utter l^eiFger ©egennjart 

3n fld^ jurütfgefirannt njar. ©titte ful^rt 1025 

@ie il^n gum Drte, reo fein Sßater fiel, 

SBo eine alte leiti^te <Spnt beS fred^ 

SSergof nen Sßluteö oft gewafd^nen a3oben 

fSflit Haffen, al^nungöJjotten Streifen färWe. 

SÄit i!^rer ffeuergunge fci^ilberte 1030 

@ie ieben Umflanb ber 5oerru(]&ten Sl^at, 

3l^r fneci^tifc^ elenb bur(]&geBra(3^te0 2eten,, 

Den Ue6ermutl^ ber glutftid^en SSerrätl^er,^ 

Unb bie ©efal^ren, bie nun ber ©efd^trijier 

SSon einer jliefgetxjorbnen SDi^utter warteten» — 1035 

^ier brang |le ienen ahm ©old^ il^m auf, 

iDer fd^on in 3!antarö »§aufe grimmig wütl^ete» 

Unb lÄl^tömnejira fiel burd^ ©ol^neö «öanb» 

Sipl^igente. 

UnfterBlid^e, bie il&r ben reinen 3!ag 
Sluf immer neuen SGBoIfen feiig Ie6et; k>40 

^abt \i)x nur barum mici^ fo mand^eö Sal^r 
93on 2?ienfd^en albgefonbcrt, mid^ fo na^ 

E 2 
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SBei eu^ gel^alten, mir bie ünblid^e 

aSefci^äftigung, M^dV^tn Seuerö ©lut^ 

3w nagten, aufgcttagen, meine Seele 1045 

©er 5?lamme gleid^ in ewiger, frommer Max^tii 

3u euern lEBol^nuttgen l^inaufgegogen, 

S)a^ i(^ nur meines «&aufeS ©rauel fl)dter 

Unb tiefer fftl^Ien foKte? — Sage mir 

9ßom Unglücf fel'gen ! @^xi(H) mir öon Dreji! 1050 

Drefr 

D fönnte man öon feinem ^obe f^re^en! 

SBie gÄl^renb {Heg auö ber (Srfd^Iagnen Sßlut 

3)er a^utter ®eiji 

Unb ruft ber ffla(H)t uralten ilöd^tern gu: 

„Saß niti^t ben S^uttermdrber entjßel^n! 1055 

Serfolgt ben SSerfereti^er ! dnä) iji er gewell^tl" 

@ie l^orc^en auf, eö fc^aut il^r l^o^Ier Sßlid 

mt ber aßegier be« 5tbler0 um ftd^ :^er; 

@ie rül^ren flci^ in il^ren fti^wargen «ödl^Ien, 

Unb aus ben 3Bin!eIn f^Ieici^en il^re ©efäl^rten, 1060 

©er 3weifel unb bie Sleue, leif l^erfiei* 

aSor il^nen fleigt ein 3)an4)f i?om 3l(3^eron; 

3n feinen SBolfenfreifen wäljet fld^ 

3)ie ewige aSetraci^tung beS ®ef(^e^nen 

aSerttjirrenb um beS ©ci^ulb'gen «&au^)t uml^er» 1065 

Unb |le, Bere^tigt gum ffierberBen, treten 

3)er gattfiefd'ten @rbe fd^dnen SBoben, 

aSon bem ein alter Slud^ j!e Idngp öerBannte^ 

S)en Sluci^tigen öerfolgt il^r fci^netter Su^; 

Sie geten nur, um nm gu fd^recfen, Slaft. 1070 

3i)]^igenie, 

Unfeliger, bu Jifl in gteid^em gatt 
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Unb fül^lfl, njaö n, ber arme Slftd^tling, leibet! 

aSaö fagfi bu mir? ffiaö njäl^nji bu glel(3^en gatt? 

3^)]^l9ettte» 
iDid^ brütft ein 93rubermorb wie Senen; mir 
SSertraute bieg beltt jüngper ©ruber f^on, 1075 

Dreji. 
3(3^ Unn nx(H)t leiben, ba^ bu, große ©eele, 
SKlt einem falfti^en ©ort Betrogen werbeji, 
ßln lügenl^aft ®enje6e fnü^f ein Srember 
©em Sremben, flnnrel(S^ unb ber 8lji gewol^nt, 
3ur Satte öor ble Süße; gnjlfd^en unö 1080 

®el ffial^r^elt! 

3(^ Jln Dreji, unb blefeg fd^ulb'ge «gaujjt 
©enft na^ ber ®ruJe flci^ unb fuci^t ben 3!ob; 
3n iegll^er ©ejialt fei er wlflfommenl 
SBer bu anäi felp, fo wünf^' Id^ aiettung blr 1085 
Unb meinem Sreunbe; mir njünfd^' id) j!e nl(^t» 
3)u fd^elnji l^ler wlber SBltten gu Verweilen; 
©rflnbet Mat^ jur Slud^t unb laßt mld^ l^ler! 
@3 flürge mein entfeelter 8el6 öom 5eÖ, 
(£0 rau^e 610 jum aReer l^lnaB mein Sßlut, 1090 

Unb Bringe Slud^ bem Ufer ber ©arBaren! 
©el^t ll^r, bal^elm im fd^onen ©rled^enlanb 
(Sin neueö ÄeBen fireunbUd^ anzufangen ! (@r entfernt jtd^.) 

3))l^lgenie. 

@o fleigfi bu benn, «rfattung; fd^önfle Sod^ter 
3)eö größten SSaterö, enblld^ gu mir nleber! 1095 

SBle iinge^euer fielet beln 93llb öor mir! 
«Raum reld^t mein £Iid blr an ble «^änbe, ble^ 
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aÄit Sru^t unb ©egettSträitjen angefüllt, 

3)ie ®(i^ä|e beS Dl!9m^)uS nlebertringctt» 

9Bie man ben Äönig an bem UcBctmafI iioo 

Der ©aien fennt — benn i^m mu^ wenig fd^einen, 

3Ba0 3:aufenben fc^on Sletd^t^um iji — fo fennt 

a^an mä), ü)x ®UUx, an gef^)arten, lang' 

Unb weife jutereiteten ©efd^enfen. 

Denn ll^r allein njifit, wag unS frommen fann, 1105 

Unb f(^aut ber Swfutift auSgebel^nteS 9lei(^, 

ffienn jiebeS 5l6enbÖ ©tern^ unb 9le6ell^ülle 

3)ie 5lu0il(]&t uns i?erbe(ft. ©elajfen l^ört 

3l^r unfer S^n^ baö um SBefd^leunigung 

(Sud^ finbifd^ Bittet; aBer eure «§anb mo 

93ri^t unreif nie bie golbnen «&immelSfrüc^te ; 

Unb wel^e bem, ber, ungebulbig jle 

@rtro|enb, faure ®))eife j!^ ima Zo\> 

©enie^t. D la^t baS lang' erwartete, 

0Zo^ faum geba(]&te ©lud ni(]&t, wie ben ©d^atten 1115 

3)eÖ aBgefci^iebnen Sreunbeö, eitel mir 

Unb breifad^ fd^merglid^er iJorüBergel^n ! 

D r e jl (tritt toieber gu i^r). 

«ufft bu bie ©ötter an für bid^ unb qjplabeö, 

©0 nenne meinen Flamen nid^t mit eurem 1 

3)u rette ji ben SSerBrec^er. nid^t, ju bem 1120 

J)u bid^ gefellji, unb tl^ieilejl Slud^ unb ^otl). 

3 ^3 ]^ i g e n i e. 

» 

SWein ©d^itffal iji an beineö fejigeBunben. 

Dreji. 
2»it 0lic^ten ! 8afl allein unb un&gleitet 
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g»i^ gu ben ^Tobten gcl^n! Serl^üKteji bu 

3tt belncn ©d^Ieier feftp ben ©d^ulbigcn, 

3)u Hrgfl il^tt nl^t öorm 93U(f bw Smmenraci^en, 

Unb beine ©egenioart; bu «i&tmmnf(]^e^ 

Drängt fle nur feitn?ärt3 unb ijerfc^euti^t |le nld^t. 

@ie bürfen mit ben el^men freien ffußcn 

3)e0 l^rirgm ffialbcö ©oben nici^t Betreten; 1130 

3)oc^ l^ör' ^ auö ber Seme l^ter unb ba 

3^r grÄpIid^eö ©eläcJ^ter. ffiölfe farren 

®o um ben ©aum, auf ben ein Sfleifenber 

@i^ rettete. 3)a brausen rul^en fle 

©elagert; unb berlajf i(if biefen «&aln, 1135 

©ann fleigen fle, ble ©(^langenl^duiJter fcJ^üttelnb, 

93on allen Seiten ©touB erregenb, auf 

Unb treiben il^e SBeute bor flti^ ^er* 

S^Jl^tgenie* 
Äann^ bu, Drefl, tin freunblid^ SBort ijerne^men? 

Dreji. 
©^jar' eö pir einen JJreunb ber ©otter aufl 1140 

Sjjl^igenie. 
®ie geBen bir gu neuer «öoffhung gid^t* 

Drefl. 

®urd^ aioud^ unb Cualm fel^' i^ ben matten ©d^ein 
3)e3 3!obtenjIujfeö mir gur «ö5Ke leud^ten, 

3i)f igenie» 

«Öaft bu eieftren, @ine ©c^njejier nur? 

Drefl» 

Die @ine fannt' i^; bod^ bie ältfle nal^m 1145 

Sl^r gut ©ef^id, baö un8 fo fti^redli^ [ti^ien, 


! 
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93el 3«itett au3 bem (SIenb unfrei «&aufeS« 

D, la^ bein 5?ragen, unb gefette bic^ 

Stld^t auCi) gu ben (Srin^enl Sie blafen 

2)^ir fcJ^abenfrol^ ble Qtfd^e t>f>ti ber Seele, 1150 

Unb leiben nt(^t, bafi fl(^ bie legten Sto^tn 

ajon unfre0 »§aufe3 ©ci^recfenöBranbe flltt 

3n mir ^jetglimmen* @ott bie ©lutl^ benn ewig, 

aJorfäp(^ angefad^t, mit «ööttenf^njefel 

©enöl^rt, mir auf ber ®eele martjrnb trennen? 1155 

S^J^igenie» 

3d^ JringefüßeS 9tavi(i)vont in bie JJlamme* 
D, la^ ben reinen «&aucJ^ ber Sie6e bir 
©ie ®lut^ beö 93ufen8 leife wel^enb fiil^len! 
Orefi; mein teurer, fannft bu nic^t loernel^men? 
«gat bad @eleit ber ®d^redengg5tter fo 1160 

3)a0 aSlut in beinen Slbern aufgetrocf net ? 
©d^leid^t, wie ijom ^au^t ber grä^li^en ©orgone, 
fflerfleinernb bir ein Qanitx bur^ bie ©lieber? 
Df wenn bergo§nen SWutterBluteÖ ©timme 
3ur ^bW i)imi mit bum))fen 3!onen ruft, 1165 

©Ott nicJ^t ber reinen ©i^wejler ©egenSwort 
«Öülfreiti^e ©ötter öom Dli9m))u0 rufen? 

Dreji. 

@8 ruft, e0 ruft! ©0 wittji bu mein 93erberJen? 
»erbirgt in bir fld^ eine {RacJ^egöttin ? 
SBer Jijl bu, beren ©timme mir entfe^licJ^ 11 70 

S)a0 Snnerfte in feinen liefen wenbet? 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e. 
®ö jeigt jld^ bir im tiefjlen «gerjen an: 


N 
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Dxt% iä) Wtt^S! @le^ 3*)l^igettiett ! 
3c^ Irte ! 

Dreji- 
3)u! 

SDi^eitt 93tuberl 

fiaß ! »^Innjeg ! 
3^ ratl^e Mr, Berül^re nlc^t bie iodml 1175 

SBie ijon Äreufa'S 93rautfleib jünbet jld^ 
(Sin imauöWf(^Ü(^ ffeuer öon mir fort» 
«a^ mi^ ! SBle ^erf uleö wtfl i<^ Unwürb'ger 
Dm 34>b öofl ©d^mac^, in mld^ J^erfd^Ioffcn, flerBcn, 

3l)l^igente» 

Su wir^ ni^t untergel^n! D, baß i^ nur uSo 

(Sin rul^ig SCBort ijon bir ijerncl^men Knntc ! 
D Kfe meine Sweifel, lag beö ©lüdeö, 
3)eS lang' «rflel^ten, mi^ aud^ jfd^er njerben! 
@0 »Döljet fld^ ein ölab öon Sreub' unb ©ci^merj 
Z>nxä) meine Seele. 93on bem fremben 2^anne 1185 
ßntfemet mi(S^ ein @(^auer; boti^ eg reißt 
allein Snnerfied getvalttg miti^ jum SSruber. 

Dreji. 

3jt l^ier Sijäenö ^em^)el? Unb ergreift 
UnJönbig:*]^irge SBut)^ bie ^Jriejierin? 

3i)l^igenie» 

D, l^öre mid^l D, fle)^ mi^ an, njie mir 1190 

0lac3^ einer langen Qdt ba3 «§erg fl^ öpet 
2)er ©eligfeit, bem Sieijien^ m^ bie SlBelt 
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Sloä) für Tttid^ tragen fann, baö ^an^ßt ju füflen, 

5Wit meinen 2lrmen, bie ben leeren SBinben 

0lur ausgebreitet waren, bid^ gu faffen! 1195 

Df taf mid^ ! Sa^ mid^ ! Denn e8 quittet l^eKer 

0li(l^t Jjom Parnaß bie enj'ge Ciuefle f))rubelnb 

ajon 5el8 gu SeÖ inö golbne ^al f)inab, 

SBie JJreube mir t)om «öergcn »aflenb ftieflt, 

Unb wie dn feiig SlReer mi^ ringS umföngt^ ,1200 

DrejII Drefil S^ein 93ruber! 

Drefr 

©(3^5ne Sl'f^nüp^ 
3d^ traue bir unb beinern ©d^meiö^eln nid^t* 
Diana forbert firenge Dienerinnen 
Unb rÄd^et baS entweil^te »geiligtl^um» 
Entferne beinen 9lrm öon meiner Sßrufi! 1205 

Unb wenn bu einen Süngling rettenb lieten, 
Das f(^5ne ©lud il^m järtliö^ Bieten wittji, 
®o wenbe meinem ffreunbe bein ©emütl^, 
Dem würb'gern Spanne, ju. (Sr irrt uml^er 
2tuf Jenem Selfen^)fabe ; fud^' il^n auf, 12 10 

SBeip i^n gure(3^t unb fd^one meiner 1 

3l)l^igenie* 

ffajfe 
Di(^, SBruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
©d^ilt einer ©d^wejier reine *&immel0freube 
0lid^t unfeefonnene, jlrafSore 8uji! 
D ntf)mt ben SGBal^n il^m Jjon bem jlarren 2luge, 1215 
Da^ uns ber 5tugenBlitf ber l^öd^flen Sreube 
Sli^t breifad^ etenb mad^e ! Sie ifi l&ier, 
Die längji Jjertorne ©(^wejier* aSom Slltar 
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Sflif mid^ bie ©öttin weg unb rettete 

^mf)tx mtd^ in il^r eigen »geiligtl^um» 1220 

©efangen Bifl bu, batgejiellt gum D^fer, 

Uttb finbeji in bet jpriejietin bie ©d^wejier. 

Drep. 

UnfeKge ! ®o mag bie ©onne, benn 

2)ie legten ®xäml unfreö «§aufe0 fel^n! 

3jt ni(^t (Sletoa l^ier, bamit au^ fle 1225 

2^it unö ju ©runbe gel^e, ni^t il^t SeBen 

3u f(3^tt?ererem ©ef^icf unb Seiben frijte? 

@ut, $riejletin! 3d^ folge gum SOtar: 

S)et aSrubermorb iji l^ergetrad^te <SitU 

De« alten ©tammeS; unb id^ banfe, ©ötter, 1230 

S)af ifr mid^ ol^ne Äinber auögurotten 

aSefi^Ioffen l^att» Unb Uf bir tätigen, l^aBe 

Die ©onne nid^t gu Ue6 unb ni^t bie ©terne! 

^omm\ folge mir in'S bunfle 9lei^ l^inat! 

9Bie fld^ öom ©^tt?efel^)ful^I ergeugte 3)rad^en, 1235 

93efto))fenb bie ijerwanbte ©rut, öerf^Ungen, 

3er jlört fl^ fettji baö irütl^enbe ©efci^ted^t ; 

Äomm' !inberlo0 unb fc^ulblo« mit l&inaB! 

S)u fUl^fl mi^ mit ®riarmen an? ia^ ab\ 

mt folgen ^Mm fuc^te SX^tämm^a 1240 

©id^ einen SBeg nad^ il^reö ©ol^ne^ «Sergen; 

Doc^ fein gefd^wungner 2lrm traf il^re ^ruji» 

S)ie aJhitter fiel ! — 3:ritt auf, unnjitt^ger ©eiji I 

3m ÄreiS gefd^loffen tretet an, i^r Furien, 

Unb n^ol^net bem n^illfommnen ©(^auf:piel Bei, 1245 

3)em lefrten, grd^lid^jlen, ba« \f)x Bereitet! 

0li(3^t »öaß unb Slad^e [(^drfen il^ren 5)otd^; 

2)ie liefceijofle ©c^wejier wirb gur ^at 
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Seit tneinen erfien Solaren f)aV idi) niti^tö 1350 

©eilest, wie id^ bi^ lieBen fönntc, ©d^wejter* 
3a, f(]&njingc beincn ©tal^l, i?erf^onc nid^t, 
Serreife biefen Sßufen, unb eröffne 
S)en Strömen, bie l^ier jleben, einen 3Beg! 
(«r finft in @nttattung.) 

3^)l^iaenie. 

9tflein gu tragen biefeö ®tücf unb ©lenb 1255 

ajermag id^ nici^t. — SBo Kji bu, ^l^labeS? 
SBo finb' id^ beine »§ülfe, tl^eurer a^ann? 
(@ie entfernt jlci^ fuci^enbO 


3n>eitet ^uftrittt 

D r e fl (auö feiner 93etduBung ettoa^enb unb fi^ aufri^tenb). 

0lo(3^ einen! Sfleid^e mir auö Setl^e'ö ^l\xti)m 

3)en legten fvi)Un Sßed^er ber ©rquitfung! 

©alb iji ber Ärami)f beS MenS an^ bem ©ufen 1260 

^inweggefrütt ; 6alb fließet flifl mein ©eifl, 

2)er CtueKe beö aSergeffenö l^ingegeBen, 

3u eud^, il^r ©d^atten, in bie enj'gen SltUt 

©efdUig la^t in eurer »lu^e flc!^ 

S)en umgetrieBnen <So^n ber @rbe laBenl 1265 

SBeld^ ein ©eli§^)el l^ör' iä) in ben ßw^eigen, 

aBel(^ ein ©erdufd^ an^ iener ©dmmrung faufeln? — 

@ie fommen fd^on, ben neuen ©afi ju fel^n! 

SBer ifl bie ©d^aar, bie l^errlid^ mit einanber 

SBie ein öerfammelt ffürjien||aua fld^ freut? 127a 
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®ie gelten frieblid^, 2ßt' unb Sunge, aRänner 
SKlt SBciSern; göttergtei(S^ unb ä^nlid^ (feinen 
S)U njanbelnben ©ejtalten. 3a, fle flnb'3, 
2)ie %1)nf)ttxn tneineS t&aufeö. — SKit ^^ejieii 
©cl^t 9ttreu0 in ijertrauUd^cn ©cf^rad^en; 1275 

Die ÄnaBen f(^lü))fen ft^ergcnb um if)n l^cr. 
/Sfl feine 5?einbfd^aft l^ier mel^r unter eud^? 
SSerlofd^ ble JRad^e wie baö fiici^t ber @onm^ 
@o Bin aut^ id) njittfommen, unb id^ barf 
3n euern feierlichen Quq m\6) ntifd^en* 1280 

aBittfornmen, SSdter! €ud^ grüßt Dreft 

S5on eurem Stamme ber le^te SKann; 

SBa0 il^r gefö't, l^at er geerntet; 

aO^it Slud^ Waben, flieg er l^eraB* 

2)oc^ leiti^ter trägt fld^ l^ier jiebe SBörbe: . 1285 

0le]^mt il^n, nel^mt il^n in euren ÄreiSl — 

©id^, 3ltreu8, el^r' id), au^ bid^, 3:^9ejten; 

aßir ftnb ^ier 5iae ber Seinbfd^aft loö* — 

Seigt mir ben SSater, ben id^ nur Einmal 

3m 8e6en fal^! — ©i|l bu^8, mein SSater? 1290 

Unb fu^rfi bie a^utter Vertraut mit bir? 

Darf Älijtemnäjha bie «öanb bir reichen, 

©0 barf Dreji an^ gu il^r treten 

Unb barf il^r fagen : ®ie^ beinen <Sof)n ! — 

©el^t euren ®o^n ! *&eißt il^n njittfommen ! 1295 

2luf @rben war in unferm «öaufe 

©er ®ruß beS SKorbeö gewiffe Äofung, 

Unb baö ©efcj^led^t beS alten ^ontars 

«^at feine Sreuben Jenfeitö ber 3lad^t 

3^r ruft SBitüommen unb nel^mt mic^ auf. 1300 

D fftl^rt gum 9tlten, gum Slftnl^errtt mid^! 
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aSo ifi ber 5tttc? 3)ag id^ i^n fel^e, 

iDaö tl^eurc «gau^t, baö öiefoml^rte, 

2)a0 mit ben ©öttem gu »tätige faß! 

3l^t fcJ^eint gu jaubern, eu^ weggumnben? 1305 

aSa« ifi es? »eibct ber ©öttergleid^e ? 

3Be]^ mir 1 (50 l^afeen bie UeBermad^t'geu 

S)et »&elbfttBrufi graufame dwaUn 

fSHtii tf)xmn Letten feft oufgefti^miebet 


»rittet SCtt^tt* 

Dtcjl. S^jl^igcnie. gj^tabe^. 

Dreji* 

®cib i^x aud^ fd^oii l^etatgcfommen? 13 10 

mo1)l, ©c^^njejiet, birl 0lod^ feiert eieftra; 

(Sin güt'ger ©Ott fcnb' Utt0 bie (Sine 

SDi^it fanften ^Jfeilen au(^ fci^nefl l^eraB! 

S)i(]^, anner Sreunb, muß i^ Bebauern! 

Äomm' mit, fomm' mit gu $luto'8 ^ron, 1315 

3llö neue ©äjte ben aßirtl^ ju grüßen! 

3^)]^igenie» 

©efi^ttjtfier, bie il^r an bem n?eiten «§immel 

S)ag ft^öne ßid^t Bei ^ag unb 0la(]&t l^erauf 

2)en S^enfd^en Bringet, unb ben 2lBgefd^iebnen 

Mäii lenkten bürfet, rettet un0 ©ef^wijier! 1320 

Du UeBft, iDiana, beinen l^olben ©ruber 

aSor 5lttem, waö bir dxV unb «gimmel Bietet, 

llnb njenbeji bein JungfräuU^ 5lngefl(i6t 
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!flaä) feinem ew'gen Si^te fel^nenb jHH» 

D lafl ben (Sinj'flen, @^)dtgefiinbttett mit 1325 

0lic^t in ber ginflernl^ beö SBal^njlimg tafenl 

Uttb ip beitt aBiÖe, ba bu l^ler mlci^ Batgft 

0lunmel^r öottenbet; njlöfl bu \nir bur(]& xi)n 

Unb il^m burd^ mld^ bie fePge «&ülfe geBen, 

®o lof' il^tt »Ott ben ©anben jiened Sluci^d, 1330 

3)aß nicJ^t bie t^eure Qüt ber Mettung fd^toinbel 

$^labe0. 

erfenn^ bu un0 unb biefen l^irgen, ^ain 
Unb biefeö ii^t, baö nid^t ben 3:obten Ieu(]&tet? 
JJul^Iji btt ben 5lrm beö J^reunbeS unb ber ©^njejier, 
3)ie bl^ no^ fep, nod^ leBenb Italien? Saß - 1335 
Unö frdftig an! aßir flnb nt(]&t leere ©d^atten. 
a^erf ' auf mein ©ort 1 aSemimm eö ! Slaffe bi^ 
3ufammen! Seber 2tugen6Iid ifl tl^euer, 
Unb unfre 3t\xdtif)x l^ängt an jarten ffäben, 
5£)ie, f^eint eö, eine gftnfi'ge ^Jarge spinnt 1340 

D r e p (ju S^jl^igenien). 

Saß mi(]& gum erjienmal mit freiem «öerjen 

3n beinen -Qtrmen reine Sreube ^aUn ! 

3^r ©Otter, bie mit ftammenber ©enjalt 

3l^r fd^were SBoIfen aufjuge^ren wanbelt, 

Unb gnäbig*ernjl ben lang' erflel^ten Stegen 1345 

9^it 3)onner|limmen unb mit SBinbeöBraufen 

3n lüitben Strömen auf bie (Srbe ^Ci)ütUt, 

3)o^ Balb ber a^enf^en graufenbeö (Srwarten 

3n Segen aupöf't, unb ba0 Bange <Siannm 

3n Sreubeblicf unb lauten 3)anf öern?anbelt, 1350 

SBenn in ben 3!ro^fen firifcJ^erquicfter SSIätter 
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3)ic neue ©onite taufenbfad^ jl(^ (Riegelt, 

Unb Stiö fteunWi^ Bunt mit leici^ter »§anb 

©en grauen Slor ber legten SBolfen trennt: 

D, Ia§t mid^ au^ an meiner ©d^njejler 2lrmen, 1355 

9tn meines Sreunbeä 93ruji, njaS il^r mir gönnt, 

fSHit Jjollem 3)anf genießen unb Bel^alten ! 

es Kfet j!d^ ber gtucS^, mir fagt'S baS »§erj. 

Die ^meniben giel^n, id^ l^öre fle, 

3um 3!ortaru8 unb ((plagen l^inter fld^ 1360 

3)ie el^rnen S^öre fernaBbonnernb ju» 

S)ie erbe bam))ft erquicfenben ©erud^ 

Unb labet mi^ auf il^ren ^Ud^m ein, 

0la(^ SeBenSfreub' unb großer 3!^at ju Jagen» 

fP^labeö. 

aSerfdumt bie 3«t nid^t, bie gemeffen ifti 1365 

Der SBinb, ber unfre ®egel fcä^trellt, er Bringe 
(Srji unfre öoHe Steube jum Dl^m^I 
Äommt ! (So Bebarf l^ier fd^nellen Sftatl^ unb ©cl^Iup. 


-^ 
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ARGUMENT. 


ACT IV. 

Iphigenia praises the mercy of the divine powers, who 
provide for man in the hour of trial, a thoughtful friend, such 
as Pylades was, whom the Gods seem to have preserved for 
the rescue of Orestes. The two friends had hastened to 
the bay, where their comrades were lying concealed, and 
had supplied her with artful answers, if the King should urge 
the sacrifice. Her pure heart revolts, however, against utter- 
ing a falsehood, and her soul is troubled, when she sees a 
messenger from the King approaching (Sc. i). Arkas appears 
and bids her speed the human sacrifice, but Iphigenia avers 
that the temple of Diana having been polluted by the presence 
of the eider of the strangers, who was guilty of murder and 
pursued by the furies, she must purify the image of the 
Goddess in the sea. Arkas asks Iphigenia not to commence 
the rite before he has announced the obstacle to the King, 
and again urges her to appease the irritated temper of the 
King by favouring his wooing, but she persists in her refusal, 
and Arkas retires to announce the occurrence to Thoas 
(Sc. 2). When left alone, Iphigenia gives expression to the 
reyulsion produced in her heart by the words of the faithful 
Arkas, who had by his representations awakened her from 
her joyful illusion of happiness (Sc. 3). 

Pylades appears and announces to Iphigenia that her brother 
was restored and that they had found their comrades with 
their ship concealed in a bay. They were all ready to leave 
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the shore and he asks Iphigenia to guide him to the temple, 
that he might carry away the image of Diana. The former 
informs him of the injunction of Arkas to await the King's 
decision about the intended ceremony, and that she feels 
considerable scruples in deceiving her fatherly benefactor. 
Pylades, however, dedares that stern necessity commands her 
to save them (Sc. 4). Iphigenia bewails that the curse of 
the Gods will not leave the house of Tantalus, and she implores 
them to save her from betraying him to whom she owes her 
life (Sc. 5). 


^ittttt Slitfsitd^ 


erper auftritt 

3)enfen bie «öimmlifd^en 

(Sinem ber ^rbgeBotneu 1370 

ajiele ffiemlnrungen ju, 

Unb Bereiten fle i^m 

aSon ber jjteube ju ©d^merjen 

Unb soon ®(]^merjen jur Sreube 

3!lef erfc^üttemben UeBetgang: 1375 

JDantt etgiel^en fle il^m 

3n ber SRd^e ber @tabt, 

Dbet am fernen ©ejlabe, 

3)afi in ©tunben ber 9loi^ 

2lu^ ble «öülfe Bereit fei, 1380 

©inen rul^igen ijreunb* 

D fegnet, ©ötter, unfern ^ijlabeö 

Unb n?aö er immer itnternel^men magl 

(Sr ijl ber 9lrm beS SünglingS in ber ©d^Iad^t, 

S)eö ©reifet Im^Unh 9tug' in ber ffierfammlungjisSs 

5)enn feine ©eeF ijl jlitte; fle Ben?al^rt 

©er Slul^e l^eiFgeö, itnerfc3^öj)fte3 ®ut, 

Unb ben Uml^ergetrieBnen reid^et er 

9luö ifiren Süefen flflatl^ unb *ülfe. 2»id&. 

¥7, 
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Sti^ et "oom Sruber Io3; ben flaunt* iäj an 1390 

Uttb immer wleber an, unb fonnte mir 

S)ad ®Iü(f nic^t eigen ma^en, tief il^n ntd^t 

^ud meinen ^Srmen lod^ unb fül^Ite ni(]^t 

2)ie 0lÄ]^e ber ©efa^r, bie un0 umöieBt. 

Sefet gel^n fle, i^ren 9btfc]&Iag auöjuföl^ren, 1395 

Der See ju, »0 baö ®^iff mit ben ©efäl^rten, 

3n einer SSu^t t?erttetft, auf« 3W^en lauert, 

Unb l^aBen flugeS SBort mir in ben SWunb 

©egeBen, mi^ gefeiert, wag i^ bem »^önig 

9lnttt3orte, wenn er fenbet unb baö D^jfer 1400 

2Äir bringenber gemietet. 9t(3^, ic]& fel^e voo% 

^äj mu^ mi^ leiten lajfen wie ein Äinb. 

3(3^ l^aBe nid^t gelernt gu l^interl^alten, 

ffloä) Semanb etwa« aBguIiflen, SBel^, 

D tt?e]^ ber Sügel fle befreiet nit^t, 1405 

SBie iebe0. anbre wal^geftjrod^ne SEBort, 

Sie SSrujI; fle macJ^t unö nid^t getroft, fle ängflet 

Den, ber fle l^eimlid^ fd^miebet, unb fle feiert, 

(Sin loögebrutfter fPfeil, i)on einem ©otte 

©enjenbet unb t)erfagenb, fl(3^ jurütf 1410 

Unb trifft ben ©d^ü^en* ®org' auf ©orge fd^wanh 

SKir burd^ bie SSruji« @ö greift bie Surie 

SSietteid^t ben SBruber auf bem SBoben njiebet 

Deö ungettjeil^ten Uferg grimmig an. 

(SntbedEt man fle ))ieaeid)t? Wli^ \>üntt, id^ l^dre 1415 

©ewaffhcte flc^ naiven ! — «gier ! — Der SSote 

Äommt \)on bem Äonige mit fd^nettem ©d^ritt. 

@0 fd^lägt mein «&erj, e« trüW fld^ meine ®eele, 

Da id^ beg SWanneö 2tngefld^t erWidfe, 

Dem id^ mit falfd^em Sßort begegnen foU. 1410 
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Sweiter Sluftritt 

9Bef(^reitttige baö D))fet, fPriefletin ! 

2)er Äonig »«tet, «nb eö ^axxi baö aSoH» 

3:t)]§igen{e. 

3(3^ folgte meltier $ flicht itnb beinern SBinf, 

SBenn uuJjermutl^et ni^t ein »&inbeniifi 

®i^ gnjifd^en mi^ unb bie ^rfüttung fleKte; 1425 

Slrfaa. 
SBaö ifl*ö, baö ben SBefel^I beg Königs l^inbert? 

S^jl^tgenie« 
Der SufaB, beffen wir nid^t aWeifler ftnb. . 

Striae. 

©0 fage mir'ö, bafi i^^8 il^m fiö^neß i)ermelbe ! 
2)enn er Befi^^Iop iei fid^ ber SBeiben 3!ob. 

3)3l^igenie. 

S)ie ©Otter l^aBen il^n no{3^ ni^t Befc^^Ioffen* 1430 

S)er Ältjie blefer Scanner trdgt bie ®d^ulb 

2)eö nal^öernjanbten SSIuta, ba0 er bergc^, 

I)ie Surien i)erfoIgen feinen $Pfab, 

3a, in bem innern ^em^^el faßte felfcfl 

3)aö UeM il^n, unb feine ©egennjart 1435 

©ntl^elligte bie reine ©tdtte. 9lun 

^tr i^ mit meinen 3ungfrau'n, an bem SBeere 

2)er ©öttin SBilb mit frifdj^er SBeße ne|enb, 
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@0 jiöre 0liemanb unfern jlitten 3"9 I 1440 

9trfa«. 

3(3^ melbe Mefeö neue »&inbemiß 

2)em Äönige gefd^winb; Beginne bu 

Sag l^eirge 3Ber! nid^t el^, Big er'« erlaubt! 

3i)l^igenie» 
©ieö ip attein ber gjrlefl'rln üBerlajfen. 

2tr!a8. 
@oI^ feltnen jjatt foll au^ ber Ä5nig njijfen* 1445 

3l)l^lgenie. 
©ein aiatl^ wie fein SBefel^I t)et5nbert ni^tS, 

«rfaö. 
Oft wirb ber STOä^tige jum ©d^ein gefragt 

3)3l^igenie» 
Erbringe ni^t, waö i^ t)erfagen fotttel 

Slrfa«. 
aSerfage ni^t, n^ad gut unb nü^Iic^ i{i! 

3l)]§igenle. 
3^ geBe na^, wenn bu ni^t fdumen mU% 1450 

2tr!a0. 

©d^neÖ Bin iä^ mit ber S^ad^rid^t in bem Äager, 
Unb fid^neÖ mit feinen aSorten l^ier gurücf. 
D, tbnnV i^ il^m no^ eine SBotfc^aft Bringen, 
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S)ie 2ine0 löfte, wag und iefet t^ewirrt ! 

Senn bu l^ajl ni^t beS 3!reuen Siatl^ ^ea^tet. 1455 

!3H)l^igenie. 
SBad id^ ^nmo^tt, f)aV i^ gern getl^an. 

2lrfa3. 
910^ anberfi bu ben Sinn jur redeten S^xt 

3)3l^igenie* 
S)a0 fielet nun einmal nid^t in unfter 9)^a(^t. 

9lr!aS. 
2)u l^ältjl unm5gli(!^, wag bir 3^1^e fojlet 

S^Jl^igenie* 
©ir fd^eint eö möglid^, weil ber SBunfd^ bid^ trügt, 1460 

girfaö. . 
SBiBfl bu benn 3ltte8 fo gelaffen wagen? 

3 )) ]^ i g e n i e, 
3d^ ^a6' eS in ber ©ötter «&anb gelegt. 

Slrfag. 
©ie ))jlegen SKenfd^en utenfd^li(3^ ju erretten* 

3i)^igenie. 
Stuf il^ren jjingerjeig fommt Stßeö am 

Slrfag. 

3d^ fage bir, eö liegt in beiner «§anb. 1465 

©eö Königs aufge^rad^ter ©inn allein 
^Bereitet biefen Sremben Bittern 5!ob. 
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3)a§ «§eer entttjöl^nte längji sjom l^artcn D^f^r 

Unb J3on bem Blut'gen apienjie fein ©emütj^. 

3a, SWand^er, ben ein iribrijeS ©efd^irf 1470 

5ln frembeö Ufer trug, em^fanb eö feI6[l, 

SBie g5ttcrglei(3^ bem armen Srrenben, 

Uml^ergetrieBen an ber fremben ©renje, 

(Sin freunblid^ aWenfö^enangefl^t Begegnet, 

D, ttjenbe nid^t t?on unö, njaS bu Dermagjtl 1475 

S)u enbefi lei^t, waö bu Begonnen l^afl; 

©enn nirgenbö Baut bie STOilbe, bie l^eraB 

3n menfc^li^er ©efialt t?om «§immel fommt, 

^in 9lei^ fld^ fd^neKer, als reo trü6 unb wilb 

ein neue« SSoIf, öotl SeBen, 2^ut]^ unb Äraft, 1480 

©id^ felBfi unb Banger Stl^nung üBerlaffen, 

©eö 9Wenf(?^enleBen^ fd^njere Sorben trägt. 

S i) 1^ i g e n i e, 

(Srfd^üttre meine ©eele nid^t, bie bu 
0la^ beinern SBitten nici^t Bewegen fannjil 

9lrfa3. 

©0 lang' eö ßdi i% fd^ont man njeber Wl\i% 1485 
SRod^ eines guten SBorteS SBieberl^olung. 

3 )) ^ i g e n i e, 

2)u mad^fi bir Wl\H)\ iinb mir erregji bu ©d^merjen; 
SSergeBenö SSeibeß. S)arum laß mi(^ nun ! 

2tr!a8. 

Sie ©d^merjen flnb'S, bi^ i^ gu «gütfe rufe; 

5>enn eö flnb Sreunbe, ©uteö ratl^en jle. 1490 
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®ie faffen meine ©eele mit ©enjatt, 
5Do^ tilgen jle ben SBiberwitlen nlti^t* 

3lrfa«, 

gü^It eine f(j^5ne ©eele SBiberwitlen 
5ür tim SBo^It^at, bi^ ber ßbU xüä^t^ 

Sv^igenie, 

3a, tt?enn ber ®ble, tcaS fl(3^ ni(?^t gejiemt, • 1495 
Statt meines SDanfeö mld^ erwerben mü. 

5tr!aa* 

SBer feine 0leigung füi^It, Um mangelt e8 

5ln einem SBorte ber (Sntfd^ulb'gung nie. 

Dem jjürflen fag' lä) an, n?a8 l^ier gefd^el^n. 

D, wiebetl^oltejl bu In beiner ©eele, 1500 

©ie ebel er fl(3^ gegen bic^ betrug, 

ajon beintr Slnfunft an 6i8 biefen 2!ag! 


dritter Slttftritt. 

3^)^igenie (affctn). 

93on biefeö SWanneg »lebe fu|>r l^ mir 

3ur ungelegnen Qdt baS «gerj im SSufen 

5luf einmal umgewenbet. 3ti^ erfti^retfe ! — 1505 

Denn wie bie Slutl^, mit [(^netten Strömen wa^fenb, 

Die JJelfen überf^ült, bie in bem ©anb 

5lm Ufer liegen, fo bebedte gang 

(Sin Sreubenftrom mein Snnerfted. 3^ l^ielt 
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3n meinen 2trmen baö Unmögtid^e. 1510 

m fd^len jl^ eine SBoIfe hiebet fanft 

Um mid^ gu legen, öon ber @rbe mi(3^ 

(Sm)ßoxiVif)tUn unb in ienen ©d^Iummer 

Wli^ einjun^iegen, ben bie gute ®öttin 

Unt meine ©d^Idfe legte, ba il^r 2trm 1515 

5roi(3^ rettenb faßte. — aWeinen SSruber 

(Srgriff baö «gerj mit einjiger ©ewalt ; 

3(3^ l^ord^te nur auf feine« JJreunbeö Statf)} 

0lur fle gu retten brang bie ©eele tjornjdrt«* 

Unb wie ben Xli)p)ptn einer njüflen Snfel 1520 

S)er ©d^iffer gern ben dtüdtn n?enbet, fo 

8ag Xauria l^inter mir. 0lun l^at bie Stimme 

S)ed treuen SD^annd mi(^ n?ieber aufgen?edft, 

{Daß iä) aud^ SWenfd^en l^ier öerlajfe, mid^ 

(Erinnert, So^j^^elt wirb mir ber SBetrug 1525 

aSerl^aßt. D, Gleite rul^ig, meine ®eele ! 

®eginnjl bu nun gu fd^wanfen unb ju jweifeln? 

S)en fefien SSoben beiner @infam!eit 

2»ußt bu t)erlajfen ! SBieber eingefd^ifft, 

©rgreifen bid^ bie äBetten fd^aufelnb, trüB 1530 

Unb iang i^erfennefl bu bie äBelt unb bid^* 


aSierter ?luftritt. 

' 3^>l^t0ente. ^ijtobe«, 

$§rabe8. 

SBo ifl fle, baß id^ il^r mit fd^neBen SBorten 
2)te frol^e SBotfd^aft unfrer Slettung Bringe? 


J 
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©u flel^fl mid^ i^ier i)oß Sorgen unb Swartung 
5)eö fl(^ertt JlropeS, ben bu mir brrfrrld^ji, 1535 

gj^Iabe«, 

5)ein Sruber iji gel^eiltl S)en JJelfentoben 

S)e3 ungeweil^tm UferS unb ben ®anb 

aSetraten wir mit fröl^Ud^en ©eftjrd^en; 

5)er «&aitt HieB l^inter unö, »ir merften'ö nid^t 

Unb l^errlid^er unb immer l^errlid^er 1540 

Umloberte ber Sugenb [d^öne Stamme 

©ein lodig «gau^jt; fein ijoBe^ 9tuge glül^te 

Son Wtviti) itnb «Hoffnung, unb fein freies «§erj 

®rgat fl(3^ ganj ber Sreube, gang ber ßuft, 

Sic^, feine flletterin; unb mid^ ju retten, 1545 

3))]^igenie» 

©efegnet feifl bu, unb e8 möge nie 
Son beiner 8i))i)e, bie fo ©uteS fprat!^, 
Ser Xon beö Seibenö unb ber Älage tönen! 

fP^Iabeö, 

3(!^ Bringe mel^r aU baö; btnn fd^ön Begleitet, 

®Iei(3^ einem Sürflen, ^jflegt ba0 ®Iü(f ju nal^n, 1550 

9lud^ bie ©efdl^rten l^aBen wir gefunben* 

3n einer jJelfenBud^t ^erBargen fle 

Saö ©d^iff unb fafien traurig unb erwartenb, 

®ie fallen beinen SSruber, unb e0 regten 

®id^ Sitte Jaud^genb, unb fle Baten bringenb, 1555 

5)er SlBfal^rt ©tunbe ju Befd^Ieunigen* 

@ö fel^net Jebe iJauji jld^ nad^ bem Shiber, 

Unb felBft ein ffiinb erl^oB ijom \Janbe li0))elnb, 
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SJott 2tKen gleid^ Bemerft, blc l^olben ®(?^ttjlngen, 

2)rum laf unö eilen, füllte m^ jum 3!eÄ4)el, 1360 

£a^ mt(]^ bad «geiligtl^um Betreten, la^ 

9Äi^ unfrer SBünfd^e 3i^l Joerel^renb faflfen! 

3^ Bin allein genug, ber ©öttin Silb 

9tuf njol^lgeuBten ©d^ultetn wegjutragen ; 

SBie fel^n' i^ mid^ naä} ber ernjünfd^ten Safll 1565 

((Sr gel^t ge^^en ben Xem^jel unter ben legten SBorten, ol^ne ju 
bemerfen bag S^j^igenie ui^t folgt; enbiii!^ feiert er fl^ um.) 

©u fiel^jl unb jauberji — Sage mir — 2)u f(?^n?eigfi! 

2)u fd^einfi t)ertt?orren! SBiberfe^et fl{3^ 

©in neues Unl^eil unfenu @lü(f? Sag' anl 

«&ajt bu bem Könige baS finge SBort 

aSermelben laffen, ba0 n?ir aBgerebet? 1570 

3)3l^igenle* 

3^ l^aBe, t^eurer SKann; bo{3^ njirji bu fd^etom 

@in fö^ttjeigenber SSernjeiS war mir bein SnBlid 

S)eö Äönig8 SBote !am unb wie bu eö 

SWir in ben STOunb gelegt, fo fagt' id^'ö il^m, 

(5r fd^ien gu jiaunen, unb »erlangte bringenb, 1575 

JDie feltne ffeier erfl bem Äonige 

3u melben, feinen SBitten ju tjernel^menj 

Unb nun ern?art' i^ feine SBieberfel^r» 

ip^labeö. 

SBel^ un8 ! Erneuert fd^weBt nun bie ©efa^r 

Um unfre ©d^ldfe ! SDBarum l^aji bu nid^t 1580 

3ns gjriejierred^t bid^ weiölid^ eingel^üttt? 

3))]^igenie« 
2lte eine «§üTle l^aB id^'S nie geBraud^t. 
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©0 »trjl bu, teine Seele, bid^ unb itnS 

3u ©runbe rieten. SBarum \>a^V ic^ nid^t 

9luf biefen ^tt iDorau^, unb leierte bic^, 1585 

9tud^ biefer Sorbtung auSjunjeid^en I 

3))l^igettie« 

©d^ilt 

01ur mi^ ! ©ie ©c^ulb i^ mein, i(3^ fu^r eS njo^I ; 

2)0(3^ fonnt' id^ anberS nid^t bem SÄami Begegnen, 

2)er mit Setnunft unb @rnjl öon mir Verlangte, 

SBaa il^m mein »gerj alö 0lc(^t gefiel^en mufite. 1590 

gj^Iabeö- 

@efdl^rli(]^er giel^t fld^'ö jufammen; bo(3^ aud^ fo 

Sag uns ni^t gagen ober unBefonnen 

Unb übereilt uns felBfl mxatt)m. Stul^lg 

Erwarte bu bie äBieberfunft beö SBoten, 

Unb bann jie)^' feji, er Bringe, n?aö er tt?itt ! 1595 

S)enn fok^er SBeil^ung JJeier anjuorbnen, 

Oel^ört ber ^riefierin unb ni^t bem .^önig* 

Unb fiMcbert er ben fremben SÄann. gu fel^n, 

2)er öon bem äöai^nflnn f^tt?er Belajiet ifl, 

@o lel^n' e8 aB, aU l^ieltefl bu unS SBeibe 1600 

3m S^ennjel »o^I J^erwal^rt ®o fd^af un§ Saft, 

2)a5 wir aufS ©iligfle, ben l^eil'gen ©d^afe 

5)em raui^ urtwörb'gen SSrif entwenbenb; piel^n» 

Sie Bejien S^i^^« fenbet unö 5l^oK, 

Unb, el^ njir bie Sebingung fromm erfüöen, 1605 

©rfuttt er göttli(]^ fein SSerf^jre^en f^on. 

Dreji ifi frei, geseilt 1 — «Kit bem befreiten 

D führet uns l^inüter, günft'ge OBinbe, 
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Qnx Selfeninfel, We ber ®ott Uvoo^ntl 

©ann na^ SW^cen, baf eö leBenbig n?erbe, 1610 

S)aß loon ber Slfd^e beö t^erlofd^nen »&erbe0 

S)le ffiatergötter fiöl^Iid^ fld^ crl^eten, 

Unb f^dneö Steuer il^re aBol^nungcn 

Umlcu^te ! Seine »&anb fott i^mn 5Beil^rau(!^ 

Suerjl auö golbnen ©^alen fheuen! 5)u 1615 

aSrlngfl üBer iene ©d^weHe «ßell unb fielen »lebet, 

©ntfül^nfi ben fyiu(3^ unb f^mütfeji neu bie {Deinen 

«Kit firt[(^en «etenöWütl^en l^ertUcä^ aua* 

3)3l^igenie. 

aSernel^m' td^ bi^, fo wenbet fld^, 3!|euter, 

SBie fl^ bie SSIume nac^ ber ©onne njenbet, 1620 

2)ie Seele, t)on bem ©tral^le beiner SBorte 

©etroffen, fl^ bem fu^en 3!ro|le nad^. 

SBie föjilid^ ijl beS gegennjärt'gen JJreunbeö 

©enjijfe Siebe, bereu »öimmelöfraft 

(Sin ^infamer entBel^rt unb flitt öerflnft ! 1625 

S)enn langfam reift, t)erfd^Ioffen in bem SBufen, 

©ebauf * il^m unb (gntf^lu^ ; bie ©egenwart 

S)ed £iel6enben entn^idelte fle lei^t. 

SP^Iabeö» 

itV »0^1! Sie 5?reunbe voiU i^ nun gefd^winb 
aSerul^igen, bie fel^nli^ njartenb l^arren» 1630 

5Dann fomm* iä^ fiö^nett gurüÄ unb laufd^e l^ier 
3m SelfenBufc^ m^tdt auf beinen SBinf ♦ — 
SBaö flnnefi bu ? 2luf einmal üBerf^wett 
©n piUer Xrauergug bie freie ©tirne* 
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aSetjcil^ ! SBie leidste SBolfea t)ot ber ©onne, 1635 
®o jlel^t mir Joot bet Seele leiste Sorge 
Unb SBangigfeit i)orü6er» 

mx^U nid^tl 
gSetruglid^ Wo^ bie Sur^t mit ber ©efal^r 
(Sin engea SBünbniß; Beibe jlnb ©efeHem 

3)3]^lgenie* 

Sie ©orge nenn' id^ ebel, bie mi(!^ »arnt, 1640 

5)en Ädttig, ber mein jttjeiter 33ater warb, 
^\ä)t tMx^ä) ju ktrügeii; ju terauBen. 

gSijIabea, 
S)er beinen SBruber f^lad^tet, bem entpiel^jl bu* 

3l)l^igenle* 
(So .iji berfelBe, ber mir ®uM t^at 

5P9labe0. 
©aö iji nid^t Unbanf, waö bie S^otl^ geBeut 1645 

Sv^igenie. 
(So BleiBt »ol^I Unban!; nur bie ?lotl^ entfd^ulbigt'ö. 

^P^Iabeg. 
SSor ®5ttem unb i)or SWenf^en bid^ gewiß. 

Sv^igenie. 
SHlein mein eigen «6erj ip nid^t tefriebigt 
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3u fbenge JJotbniiig iji öertotgn«: ®toIj. 
3(3^ unterfud^e ni^t, i^ fül^Ie nur* 1650 

^]^I{i bu bid^ red^t, fo mu^t bu bid^ t^erel^ren* 
©anj unlbefledt geniept flc^ nur ba^ *@erj» 

©0 l^afl bu bi(!^ im Sem^jel wol^I Betoa^rt ; 

S)a0 SeBcn le^tt un«, weniger mit un0 

Uttb Stnbern fhenge fein; bu lernji e3 auc^. 1655 

®o njunbertar ifl bie0 ©efd^Ied^t geBilbet, 

®o t)ielfa(^ i|l'ö Jjerfd^Iungen unb öerfnü))^ 

5)af Äeiner in fld^ felBji no^ mit ben Stnberu 

®id^ rein unb unöerwonen galten fann* 

Stud^ flnb wir nid^t Beflefft, un0 felBp gu rid^ten ; 1660 

3u wanbe(a unb auf feinen SBeg gu fel^n, 

3fl eines «TOenfd^en er^e, näd^jie $pid^t; 

S)enn feften fci^&^t er red^t, wa$ er geti^an, 

Unb wa0 er t||ut; weip er fafl nie ju fd^ä^en. 

3))]^ ige nie. 
Sajl üterreb'ji bu mid^ ju beiner SWeinung. 1665 

gj^Iabe«. 

Sraud^t'0 UeBenebung, wo bie SBai^I berfagt tfl? 
S)en 33ruber, bid^, unb einen JJreunb ju retten, 
SflttureinäBeg; fragt fld&% oB wir i^n ae^en? 
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D, laf mtti^ jaubetn ! ^mn bu tl^&tejl felBfl 

®tt fold^eö Uttte(iöt feinem SKantt öelajfen, 1670 

5)«n bu für ffio^It^at Uä) ^np^i^Ut ijjidtefJ- 

$9labed. 

9Bmn tolr ju ®tunbe gelten, voatUt bein 

®tt Ijiätttet aJomjurf, ber ajerinjelpung trögt* 

!Ran fielet; bu I6i{l ntd^t an 3$erlu{l genool^nt, 

S>a bu, bem großen UeM ju entgelten, 1675 

Sin falfi^ed SBort nid^t einmal o))fem n^iOft« 

3<3^|tgenle*. 

D, trüg' iäf bod^ ein mannlid^ «gerj in mirl 
Sad, tt)enn ed einen fnfjnm 3$orfa^ ]()egt; 
aJor ieber anbem Stimme fld^ ^erfci^Iief t ! 

5P$Iabe6. 

©u weigerfl btd^ umfonp; bie el^'me ^anb 1680 

®er SlotlJ geWetet, unb il§r emjler SBinl 

3{l o:6er^ed ®efe|, bem @ötter felbjl 

@i(^ a^ntenverfen muffen. ®(^n?eigenb l§errf§t 

S)ed etv'gen Sd^idfate unBerat]()ne @(^n?efler. 

9Bad fle bir auferlegt, bad trage 1 ^u', 1685 

aBa9 jle geieut! S)ad ^nbre n^eißt bu. SBalb 

Jtomm iä) ffxxüd, aud beiner l^^eiPgen «ißanb 

S)er (Rettung fti^dned ®iege( ju entt)fangen« 
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günfter Sluftritt. 

3(^ mufl il^m folgen; benn bie Steinigen 

®t^' iäi in bringenber ©efal^r. S)o(^ ad^ ! 1690 

a^ein eigen <S(i)i(t\al ma(i)t mir :6ang unb Bänger. 

Df fott id^ nid^t bie fiiKe «öopung retten^ 

{Die in ber ^infamfeit iä) fö^ön genäl^rt? 

®oU biefer i^Iuti^ benn eivig n?alten ? ®oQ 

iRie bied ©efd^Ied^t mit einem neuen @egen 1695 

(SiCi) njieber l^Ben ? — 9limmt bo(3^ Sftte« aJ I 

S)ad ^{le ©lud, M itUn^ fd^5n^e Jtraft 

(Ermattet enblid^, n^arum niCi)t ber 9^(^? 

So ]j)offt' id^ benn S?erge6en0, Ijjier Uertt?al^rt, 

3$on meinet «&aufed ©d^idfal aBgefd^ieben, 2700 

©ereinfl mit reiner «&anb unb reinem «gergen 

Die fd^wertefledte ffiol^nung ju entfül^nen! 

Stamn n?irb in meinen ^rmen mir ein Sruber 

aJom grimmigen UeW njunberUott unb fd^neU 

©el^eilt, laum na^t ein lang' erflel^teö ^^% 1705 

aWid^ in ben 5Jort ber ajatemjelt gu leiten, 

®o legt bie tauBe 9lt>t^ ein bopl^elt »ajler 

3Äit elji'rner «&anb mir auf: M l^eilige, 

3»ir anvertraute, Uielöerel^rt« SBilb 

3u raupen unb ben 9^ann }u l^intergel^n, 1710 

S)em id^ mein &e6en unb mein ®d^id(fal banfe. 

D, bafi in meinem Sufen nid^t julej^t 

(Sin SBiberttjiße leime, ber 3;itanen, 

5)er alten ©ötter tiefer «gafl auf eud^^ 

Dl9m))ier, nid^t audb bie garte Sruß 171s 


i 
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aUHt ©etrrHauen faffe! Süettet miti^, 
Unb rettet euer SBilb in meinet ®eele i 

Sot meinen Olsten tdnt bad alte Sieb—- 

aSergejfen l^att' id^'ö unb öerga^ eö gern — 

S^ad £ieb ber $ar{en^ bad fie graufenb fangen, 1720 

9(Id 5£antalud bom golbnen ©tul^^Ie fiel; 

®te litten mit bem ebeln Steunbe; grimmig 

9Bar il^re Srufl, unb furti^tBar il^r ©efang. 

3n unfrer 3ugenb fong'd bie 3(mme mir 

Unb ben ©ef^iviflem bor, i^ merft e9 voo^U 1725 

(Sd fürd^te bie ®dtter 

S)ad Slßenfci^engefd^Ied^t ! 

@ie Italien bie «gerrfti^aft 

3n endigen «&änben, 

Unb lönnen fle braud^eu; 1730 

SSm il^nen gefättt. 

Ser f&rd^te fle \>t»p\ittt, 

S)en ie fle erljjeien! 

3luf Stl\)ppm unb 9Bol!en 

©inb ©tülj^le bereitet 1735 

Um golbene Süfd^e. 

*■• 

Crl^ebet ein äni^ ftd^, 

®o ftürjen bie ®ä^e; 

®ef(^mä]()t unb gefc^änbet, 

3n n&ä)ilx(ift Xxtfm 2740 

Unb l^orren vergebend, 

3m ffinjlem gebunben, 

@ere^ten &mä)M. 

®le aber, fle bleiben 

3n enjigen S^eften 1745 

6 a 
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3ttt flolbmm Xi^ä)tn, 

Bit ^xAitn t>ovx SBetg^ 

3u Sergen l^inüBet; 

^ud @^Iünben ber Süefe 

S>aii4)ft iljjttett ber 3lt]^em 1750 

(grfhdter Sutanen, 

@Iei(^ 0))fergerü(^en, 

ein leii^ted @en75Ife. 

(Sd tvenben bie <6errf(^er 

3l§r fegnenbed %uge 1755 

9$on gonjen ®efd^Ie<!^tern; 

Unb meiben, im Snfel 

Sie t^maU geliebten 

©titt rebenben 3üge 

S)e3 ^t^nl^erm ju feiern 1760 

®o fangen bie ^Jarjen; 

(Sd l^or^t ber 9$erBannte 

3n nAd^tlii^en ^bljUn, 

»er 3lUe, bie «ieber, 

5)enft Jtinber unb (Snlel 1765 

Unb fi^üttett ba9 «gau^t 




ARGUMENT. 

ACT V. 

Arkas expresses his vague suspicion to Thoas that some 
secret plot was laid to effect the escape of the two captives, 
and the King commands him to summon the priestess to his 
presence and to make a strict search on the shore (Sc. i). 
Thoas regrets the leniency and benevolence he has shown 
to Iphigenia, who, forgetful of his benefits, now seeks to carry 
out her designs by deceit (Sc. a). The latter appears and 
expresses her resolve not to perform the cruel sacrifice, and 
iinally, loth to have recourse to deception, she reveals to the 
King who the two captives were, for what purpose they had 
come to Tauris, and what plot had been laid for their rescue. 
In the midst of her supplication to Thoas to grant her and 
the two strangers their freedom (Sc. 3), she is intemipted 
by the sudden appearance of Orestes, who comes armed and 
smnmons her to speedy flight. Thoas bids him sheath his 
sword, and Iphigenia telling him that he stood in the presence 
of the King, confesses, at the same time, that she had revealed 
their meditated flight and thus freed her soul from treachery 
(Sc. 4) 

Pylades and Arkas enter with drawn swords ; the former 
iirges Iphigenia and Orestes to follow him, and, on perceiving 
Thoas, asks whether he saw before him the sacred person of 
the King. Arkas assures the latter that only one word from 
liis Ups was required to set the ship of the strangers on fire ; 
but Thoas commands that his enemies should be left un- 
molested, whilst he confers with Iphigenia and Orestes, and 
the latter asks Pylades to await calmly with their friends 
what the Gods had ordained for them (Sc. 5). 
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Orestes, being asked by Thoas to prove that he was the 
son of Agamemnon, produces the sword of the latter, and 
asks to be allowed to iight for the right of hospitality for the 
benefit of any strangers who might in future come to Tauris. 
The King is ready to accept the challenge himself, but Iphi- 
genia interposes and proves to him that the stranger is her 
brother. Thoas asserts that the issue must still be decided 
by a combat, as he will never consent to give up the Image of 
Diana, which the strangers had come to take away ; but when 
Orestes declares that he now sees the error which had deluded 
them, and that the command of Apollo Uo bring back the 
sister to Greece' referred to his own sister and not to Diana, 
Thoas at length consents to the departure of the strangers, 
together with Iphigenia« 


Süttftet Sufsng» 


erjicr Sluprift. 

SJenrtot muf id^ gefielen, baß xäf nläfi mi% 

SBol^ltt i^ meinen ^Irgnjol^n ri(]^ten foß^ 

©inb'ö Me ©efangnen, bie auf il^te Sluc^^t 

«etftol^Ien jlnnen? 3jl'3 ble ?}tiejlerln, 1770 

S)ie iS)mn l^Uft ? (53 meiert jl(]^ baö ©erüd^t, 

S)a0 S^iff, baö biefe SBelben IjietgeBtad^t, 

Sei irgenb no(]^ in einer SBud^t öerfledt 

Unb ieneö SKanneö ffial^nflnn, biefe aBeü^, 

©er ^^eirge SJorroanb biefer Qb^'xmQ, rufen 1775 

S)en ^gmo^n lauter unb bie QSorfiti^t auf. 

(50 fonune fd^neö bie ^Jtiejlerin J^ertei ! 

^ann Qtf)t, bur<ä^fu(3^t baö Ufer fd^arf unb fd^neW 

9$om ä$orge(irge (id jum ^ain ber ©öttinl 

SSerf^onet feine ffiiV^m Xitftnl 8egt 1780 

Sebäd^t'gen «ißinterl^alt unb greift j!e an\ 

SBo i^ fle flnbet, faft fl«, ixjie il^r i)fleflt! 
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ßmxkx auftritt. 

X^oa^ allein. 

Sntfepd^ md^felt mir ber ®rimm im Sufen, 

&ß degen % bie i(]^ fo l^eiltg ^itli} 

S)ann gegen mid^, ber x(i) fle jum Serratia 1785 

©urd^ 9lad^fld^t unb bur(]^ ®üte Wlbete. 

3ur ®Has?erei genjöl^nt ber Sßenffi^ fl(]^ pt 

Unb lernet lei^t gel^ort^^en, mnn man i^n 

®er Steilheit ganj BerauBt^ 3a, njdre fle 

3n meiner Sfi^nl^erm rol^e «ganb gefoÄen^ 1790 

Unb l^dtte fle ber l^eil'ge ©rimrn UerfcJ^ont, 

®ie njÄre frol^ gewefen, flc^ aKein 

3u retten, Ijjdtte banf^ar il^r ©efd^td 

(Srfannt unb frembeö SSIut sjor bem Sßtar 

Sergoffen, l^dtte ^fix^t genannt, 1795 

aBa0 ffloÜ) mx. 9lun locft meine ®üte 

3n il^rer ä3ruft loemjegnen SEBunfd^ l^erauf. 

(Berge6en0 l^offt' i^, jle mir ju DerSinben; 

Sie flnnt jl(3^ nun ein eigen ©ci^idfal auö» 

S)ur(]^ ®d^mei(]^elei gewann fle mir ba0 «©erj; 1800 

9lun wiberjlelj)' id) ber, fo fud^t fle fl^ 

S>en SBeg burcj^ Sijl unb 3!rug, unb meine ®üte 

&^mt i^x ein altioerjidljirtea ^igentl^uuu 


2)ritter Sluftritt, 

S^^l^igenie. Xf^cai. 

3l)]^igenie, 
Du forberp mid^ ; waö Bringt bld^ ju un0 l^er 
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Du fd^ietfi baö D^jfet auf; fag' an, warum? 1805 

3(3^ l^aJ' an Olrfa« Ottte« Hat ergdl^It. 

S:i^oad« 
3$on btt md(]^t' iti^ ed mitet nod^ ^emel^mm. 

©i« ®öttin ßlcBt Mr gtlfl gut UeBetregung* 

®U'f(3^elttt blr fet6p öWegen, blefe grljt 

98enn bit bad >6erg gum graufanten <Sntf(i^Iufl 1810 

SSerl^ärtet ift fo foKtejI bu ni^t fomnten! 

@in J^5nig; bet Unmenfd^Iid^ed Verlangt, 

JJinb't Dienet g'nug, 'bie gegen ®nab' unb Sol^n 

Den l^alBen Sluti^ bet S^at Beglettg fajfen; 

Do(i^ feine ©egennjatt WeiBt unBefledt. 1815 

(5t jlnnt ben ^b in einet fö^njeten SBolfe, 

Unb feine SSoten ttingen jlammenbeö 

SJetbetBen auf beg 5ltmen ^au}pt fjinab ; 

dt aUx f(3^njeBt Wxd) feine «gölten tul^ig, 

(Sin unettei^tet ®ott im ©tutme fott* 1820 

5£]^oa8« 
Die ^leiPge iüß)pt t5nt ein wilbeö Sieb. 

3<3]^lgettie* 
dliti^t $tie^n/ nut 9(gamemnon9 Socktet* 
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©er Utttefannten SBort Uml^rtefl bu, 

S)er ffüt jHn njlttfl bu taf(3^ gefiieten ? 9leiii ! 

S3on Sugenb auf ^aV l^ flelemt gel^otd^en, 1825 

(Sx^ meinen Altern unb bann einer ©ottl^eit, 

Unb folgfam fül^It' i(i) immer meine Seele 

2lm fd^önjlen frei; aßein bem l^arten SBorte, 

S)em raul^en ^VL9\)ptn^ eined S^anned mi^ 

3u fftgen, lernt' i^ mber bort nod^ l^ier» 1830 

(Ein Ott @efe%, nid^t i^, geBletet blr» 

S^Jl^igenie» 

SBir fajfen ein ®efe% Begierig on, 

S)a8 unfrer Seibenfd^aft jur ©äffe bienf* 

din onbreö f^jrid^t ju mir, ein ältere«, 

Wti^ bir ju wiberfe^n, baö ©eBot, 1835 

3)em ieber Stembe l^eilig ijl/ 

60 ((i^efnen bte ©efangnen bir fel^r nol^ 

2lm «Serjen; benn Uor 9tntl^.eil unb Bewegung 

SSergijfefi bu ber J^lugl^eit er^eö SBort: 

S)ad man ben S^äi^tigen ni(^t reijen fi^* 1840 

!3H3l^lgenie» 

jReb' ober fd^wetg' id^/ immer lannjl bu njijfen^ 

9Bad mir im <6erjen ift unb immer BleiBt* 

8öfi bie Erinnerung M glei(3^en ®(3^i(ffaÖ 

0li(3^t ein Derfd^loßneö «6er j jum SPWtleib ouf ? 

9Bie mel^r benn mein'dl 3n il^nen \tf)* i^ mi<^. 1845 

3(3^ l^aBe ^orm Stttare felBjl gejittert, 
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Unb feietltd^ umgal6 bet frül^e Xob 

S)ie JtnUenbe; bad S^effet jutfte f<^ott; 

S>en leBmöoKen Sufcn ju butiä^Bol^ten ; 

ül^ein Snnerjled entfette n^trSelnb {i<^; 1850 

SÄeitt 3lu9e itaä}, uiib — id^ fanb mi^ öercttet. 

®mb tvit, i9ad ®bttn gnäbis und geiv^t, 

Unglüdlid^en nid^t ju etflätten fi^ulbtg? 

S>u njeifit e«, lennp mi(3^, unb bu ujlttp ml(3^ gwlngen ! 

©el^ord^e belmm 5)ienpe, n^t bem «Crnul 1855 

3<3l^tgenie» 

Sa$ ai\ SBefd^onige nid^t bie ®en?aTt, 

5)ic fl4 bet ©d^njad^l^eit eine« SBelBeö freut, 

3(3^ Bin fo frei getoren afö ein SD^ann* 

®titnb' ^gamemnond ®ol^n bir gegenüBer, 

Unb bu Uerlangtefl, ttjäö fl^ ni(3^t getül^rt : 1860 

®o l§at au^ er ein ©ti^n^ett unb einen ^rm, 

S)ie 9le(]^te feinet SBufend ju i^ertl^ib'gem 

3d^ ^aU nid^td ald SBorte, unb ed {lernt 

S>em ebeln 3Wann, ber Srauen SEBort ju ad^ten, 

3d^ ad^t' e0 mel^r als eine« Sruber« ©d^ujert 1865 

3<3l^igenie. 

®ad 8008 ber SBafen n?ed^felt l^ln unb l^er; 

Äein Huger ©trelter Ijiält ben JJelnb gering» 

^ud^ ol^ne «&&Ife gegen Sru)} unb ^&ttt 

<&at bie 9latur ben ©d^tvad^en nld^t gelaffen; 

®i^ gaB jur Sip il^m Sreube, leiert' il^n Äünfle; 1870 
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Sßalb totiS^i er au9, txx^päUt unb umgel^t« 
3a, ber ©ewaltige ^erbient; bafi man fie ü6t 

3:]^oad. 
Die ajorfld^t peKt bet Siji jl^ Hug entgegetu 

Unb eine reine Seele Brandet jte nl(!^t» 

X|load. 
®))ri<^ unBel^utfant niti^t bein eigen Urtl^eill 1875 

3l)|iigenle* 

D, fdl^efl bu, ttjie meine ©eele Unopft, 

mn m ®tWiä, ba8 fle ergreifen njitt, 

3m erjlen Stnfatt mut^ig atjutreiten! 

®o flelj)' iti^ benn Ijjier wel^rloö gegen bid^? 

S)ie fd^öne SSitte, ben anmutl^'gen 3w^ig/ 1880 

3n einer ijrauen «öanb gewaltiger 

9tte ®d^n?ert unb SBaffe, fi5ßefl bu gurüd; 

aBa0 MeiBt mir nun, mein 3nnre0 ju s^ertl^eib'gen ? 

aiuf i(^ bie ©öttin um dn SBunber on? 

3fl leine Äraft in meiner ©eele Siefen? 1885 

S:]^oa8. 

60 [(i^eint, ber Beiben JJremben ©d^idfal mad^t 
Unmäßig bid^ Beforgt SBJer ilnb j!e, jpxid), 
$ür bie bein ®ei{i gewaltig {i<^ erl^eBt? 

. 3^)|iigenle* 
©ie jlnb— fte fd^einen — für ®xkä)m ^oUV t(^ fle» 
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SanböTcute flnb eö? Unb flc ^abtn wol^I 1890 

S)er mäU^t fc]^5nc8 SBilb in bit erneut? . 

3 <3 )^ l g e n t e (ttad^ einigem ©tillfi^iüeiöctt). 

<6at benn gut unetl^5rten ^at bet Sl^ann 

SlKein baö gie(3^t? ©rüdt benn Unmöglid^eö 

9lur et an bie gewaltige «öelbenfitufl ? 

SBad nennt man gro^? 9Bad l^eBt bie ®eele fti^aubernb 1895 

Dem immer wiebetl^olenben ©rjdl^Ier, 

Site ttjaö mit unnjal^rfiö^einli(]^em ©rfolg 

®er SKutl^igfle begann? 3)et in ber Sla^t 

SHlein baö »öeer beö geinbe« üBetf^Ieic^^t, 

9Bie unn^etfel^en eine {flamme tvütl^enb 1900 

S)ie <S(3^Iafenben, ®rwa(]^enben ergreift, 

Sule^t, gebrängt i>on ben Ermunterten 

9luf ffeinbeö Werben^ \>t>(i) mit »eute leiert, 

SBirb ber aKeln ge^jriefen? SDer allein, 

©er, einen fidlem SBeg s?era(]^tenb, lül^n 1905 

©eBirg' unb äBälber burd^juftreifen gel^t, 

S)af er Don 9l&u(em eine ©egenb fäuBre? 

3ß und ni^td ükig? Wn^ ein jarted SBeiB 

®i(^ il^red angeborenen 9le(]^td entduflem, 

9Bilb gegen SBilbe fein, noie ^majonen 1910 

S)ad (Reti^t M @ä)mxt^ eu(]^ rauBen unb mit Slute 

Die Unterbrütf ung räd^en ? 2luf unb ai 

Steigt in bet SÖruft ein Üil^ned Untemel^men; 

3(^ n^erbe groflem 3$onvurf niti^t entgel^n, 

9lo<^ f(]^»)erem Ue6el, n^enn ed mit miflingt; 1915 

SlOein eu^ leg' W^ auf bie itnitt 1 SBenn 

3$t »oJ^i^aft feib^ ivie il^r ge))riefen »erbet. 
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®o geigt'd but^ euren Seiftanb unb ^n^U^t 

S>uxi) mid^ bie ©al^rl^eitl — 3a, Uetnlmm, o Äönig, 

<Ed n^irb ein |ieimli^er Settug gefd^miebet; 1920 

aSetgeBend fragfl bu ben ©efangnen mä); 

Sie ftnb l^lnweg unb fu(]^en llj^te Steunbe, 

Sie mit bem ®(^if am Ufer Unarten, auf« 

S)rr Slelt'fie, ben ba0 Uetel Ijjier ergriffen 

Unb nun öerlaffen i)ai — eö ifl Drep, 1935 

2Äein SBruber, unb ber onbre fein SJertrouter, 

®ein Sugenbfreunb; mit Flamen ^l^Iabed* 

^oU fd^idt fle bon ^tbp^i biefem Ufer 

S9at d5ttli(]^en SBefel^Ien ju, bad Silb 

S)ianend n^egjurauBen unb gu il^m 1930 

Die ©d^wefier l^ingubringen, unb baf&r 

aSerfrrid^t er bem bon ijurien SSerfolgten^ 

5)e0 3ÄutterHute0 ©d^ulbigen, SBefreiung. 

Und S3eibe f)aV i^ nun, bie UeBerHiebnen 

aSon Xantard «&aud, in beine «&anb gelegt: 1935 

aSetbirb unJ — wenn bu barfji! 

S)u gtauift, e9 ]^5re 
Der rol^e ©cl^tl^e, ber Sorbar, bie Stimme 
3)er aBo^rl^eit unb ber SlÄenfd^Ud&feit, bie Oltreuö, 
S>er ©ried^e, nid^t bernal^m? 

3)>l(|igenie. 

<Ed l^ört {le Seber, 
Seboren unter iebem «Fimmel/ bem 1940 

®e0 gebend CtueKe burd^ ben SBufen rein 
Unb ungeljjinbert fliegt, — ©ad flnnjl bu mir, 
O Jtönig, fd^welgenb In ber tiefen Seele? 
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3fl ed S3etberi6en? ®o tdbte mi<^ juetft! 

S)enn nun em^finb' iä), ^ und feine (Rettung 1945 

m^x iiWg Wel6t, ble Qx&^li(i)t ©efal^t, 

aBorein i(^ bie ®eliel6ten übereilt 

3$otfä^a^ ftürjte. SBe)^, iä) tvetbe jle 

©eBunben Joot mir fel^n ! 2Wt welken Slitfen 

J^ann i^ i)on meinem Sßruber ^Bf(]^ieb ne]()men, 1950 

S)en iäf etmorbe) iRimmer fann i^ il^m 

a^el^r in bie ^ielgelieBten ^ugen f^aunl 

®o ^aBen bie Setrüger, fün^d^ btd^tenb, 

S)er lang Sitt\^lo^ntn, il^re 3Bünfd&e leici^.t 

Unb n^Ulig > ©lauBenben^ ein foI(^ ®ef))inn{i 1955 

Umö «&au})t geworfen ! ^ 

3))i^igenie« 

9lein, Jt5nig, nein ! 
3d^ f5nnte l^intergangen n^erben; biefe 
©inb treu unb wal^r* SBirji bu jle anberö flnben, 
@o lafi fie fallen unb soerfto^e mi(]^; 
SSerBanne mi(i^ jur Strafe meiner ^orl^eit i960 

9fn einer Äli^j^jeninfel traurig Ufer ! 
3{l aBer biefer !Dtann ber lang' erflel^te^ 
©elieBte ©ruber, fo entlaß unö, fei • 
9lu(3^ ben ®ef^n?ifiern wie ber ®(]^n?efler freunbliiä^! 
S^ein äJater fiel t>\xxä) feiner gfrauen ®(^ulb^ 1965 
Unb fle bur(3^ il^ren @o1)n. S)ie le^te «goffhung 
Son ^treud' Stamme rul^t auf il^m allein« 
ia^ mi(^ mit reinem «&erjen, reiner >6anb 
«&inüBergel^n unb unfer <6aud entf&l^nen! 
3)u l^Ältjl mir SBort— ffienn gu ben SReinen ie 1970 
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Wlbc Slüdfel^t guBmitet vo&tt, f(]^n)ut{l 

iDu, nti(]^ gu laffen; ttnb {le ifi ed nun* 

(Sin Jtdnig fagt n^t voxt gemeine 3Renf<^en 

aSetlegen gu, bafi et ben SBittenben 

^uf einen ÜtugenUid entferne, no^ 1975 

aSerfyri^t et auf ben daU, ben et ni^t l^offt ; 

S)ann ful^It et etfl bie ^bf^ feinet äBürbe, 

SBenn et ben «f^attenben Beglüifen fann^ 

UntviWg, ivie flti^ S^euet gegen Saffet 

3m Staanpft toel^ unb gifi^enb feinen Seinb 1980 

3u tilgen fud^t, fo toel^tet fl^ bet 3otn 

3n meinem Sufen gegen beine SBotte« 

j V 1^ i g e n i e* 

D, la^ bie ®nabe, voit bad l^eiPge Si^t 
S)et flitlen £)))fetflamme mit, umftdngt 
9Jon £oi6gefang unb S)anl unb Srteube, lobetn! 1985 

KBie oft tef&nftigte mi^ biefe Stimme! 

3))l^igenie. 
D, xt\ä}t mit bie «f^anb gum Srttebendgei^en I 

Stt fotbetß tjiel in einet futgen 3^tt. 

3:t}]^igenie« 
ttm ®tttd gu t](|un, Btaui^t'd feinet UeBetlegung. 
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©el^r Jjiel, benn au^ bem ©uten folgt baS Ue6eL 1990 

Der Snjelfel ifi'Ö, ber ®nM Wfc mad^t. 
©ebenfe niCijt ! ©enjö^re, njie bu'g fiil^lji 1 


aSiertcr 2Iuftritt. 

Drep getoaffnet. JDie Sßorigcn. 

D r e fi (nad^ ber @cf ne gefeiert). 

*Berbo))))ert eure Äräfte I »galtet ile 

3urüd ! «nur wenig SlugenBlitfe 1 ®ei^t 

©er STOenge ni^t, unb betft ben SBeg jum ©d^lflfe 1995 

SKir «nb ber ©d^we jier ! (3u Spi^igenien, o:§ttc bcn Äönig ju 

fe^en.) 

Jtomm, ttjir {Inb ioerrot^en. 

©erlnger Olaum^ HeiBt unS jur fflud^t. ©ef^winb ! 

(®r erBIirft ben Äonig.) 
£]^ a (nad^ bem <Sd^U)ei:te gtetfenb). 
3n meiner ©egennjart fö^rt ungeflraft 
Stm 3flann bag notfte ^Sd^mxU 

3l)l^igenie. 

entl^ciliget 
5)er®5ttin SBol^nung nic^t burc^ SButi^ unb SJiorb! 2000 
©etietet eurem SSoIfe ©tWjianb, l^öret 
Die jpriejlerin, bie ®c!^roe|ter! 

Dreft. 

®age mlrt 
SBer ifl e«, ber un8 bro^t? 

H 
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aScrel^r in ll^tti 
S)en Ä5nig, ber mein gtreiter aSater warb! 
SBerjeil^ mir, SSruberl So^ mein finblid^ »öerg 2005 
»Öot unfcr ganj ©ef^itf in feine »gonb 
©elegt. ©ejianben l^aB' i^ euren Slnfd^lag, 
Unb meine Seele J?om SSerratl^ gerettet. 

Drejl. 
mü er bie StüdU1)x friebli^ und get)?ä^ren? 

3))l^igenie. 
©ein Blinfenb ®^wert öerBietet mir bie Slntwort. 2010 

D r e fi (ber ba« @d§toert einjierft). 
©0 f^jricä^! 2)u ^lel^ft iti^ l^or^e beinen SBorten. 


fünfter Sluftritt. 

IDie SSocigen. $^Iabe0, Balb nad§ il^m ^rfad ; beibe mit blofen 

^sc^iDertent. 

5^9labe0. 

ajerweitet ni^t! J)ie legten Äräfte raffen 
S)ie Unfrigen jufammenj wei(3^enb werben 
®ie na^ ber See langfam jurütfgebrängt» 
SBelc^ ein ©ef^jrd^ ber Surften finb* i^ l^itr! 
J)ied ifl be0 Äönigeg s?erel^rteg ^an)pt l 

Slrfag. 
©elaffen, wie eö bir, Ä5nig, giemt, 
©tel^fl bu ben Seinben gegenüber» ©leiti^ 
3ji bie SSerwegen^eit Be^aft; eö weidet 


20TS 
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Unb fättt i:^r %xf)anQ, wnb ü^x ©d^ijf ifl unfer. 2020 
^in 5GBort i^on bir, fo pJ)V^ in Stammen. 

S^oa6* 

©eWete ©tiHjlanb meinem SSoIfe! Äeiner 

aSefd^äbige ben ffeinb; fo lang, wir reben ! (%xhi ab.) 

DrejI, 

3c^ nel^m^ eö an. ®tf) fammle, treuer ffreunb, 

3)en Oleji beö SSoHeg! »darret jiitl, njelc^ ©nbe 2025 

2)ie ©dtter unfern ^T^aten jutereiten I ($^labe« ob.) 


@e#cr Sluftritt. 

3)>]^tgenie. Xl^oaj. Dtt% 

3^)l^igenie* 

SSefreit öon Sorge mi(3^, el^' il^r ju fpred^en 

beginnet! 3^ Befur^te Wfen 2voi% 

SBenn bu, Äönig, ni^t ber a3ittig!eit 

©elinbe Stimme 1^5rejl, bu, mein ©ruber^ 2030 

3)er raffen 3ugenb nid^t gefiieten \viU% 

^l^oaö. 

3d^ ^alte meinen Soxn, n?ie eg bem 2leltern 
©ejiemt, jurütf« 9tntn?orte mir! SBomit 
Sßejeugfi bu, ba^ bu 2lgamemnong ®ol§n 
Unb Siefer »ruber Bi|l? 

Oreji» 

*&ier ift ba6 ©d^tvert, 2035 
SBit bem er Xxoia'^ ta))fre 2Äänner f^lug» 

H 2 
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I>ie8 naf)m idt) feinem 9R5rber a6, unb iat 

Sie »eimmlifc^^en, ben Wlutf) unb «rm, boö ®lücf 

S)e$ großen «^öniged mir ju ^erleil^n, 

Unb einen fö^önern 3!ob mir gu geträl^ren. 2040 

äBäl^r einen au^ ben (Sbeln beined «&eerd 

Unb jletle mir ben aSefien gegenüBer! 

@o weit bie @rbe »öelbenf51^ne näl^rt, 

3p feinem Stembling bie^ @efud^ J^erweigert 

Dies SSorred^t ^at bie alte <SiiU nie 2045 

©em Sremben l^ier gepattet» 

Drefl. 

©0 Beginne 
Sie neue ©itte benn öon bir unb mir! 
' 0lad^al^menb l^eiliget ein ganjed S$oI! 
Die eble Xfjat ber «§errf^er inm ©efej* 
Unb la^ miti^ ni^t allein fitr unfre i^reil^eit, 2050 
Sa^ mici^, ben ffremben, für bie Sremben fänH)fenI 
ffaU' i(3^, fo ifl il^r Urtl^eil mit bem meinen 
©efprod^en; aBer g5nnet mir bad ®IM 
3u üBerwinben, fo Betrete nie 
(Sin aWann bie? Ufer, bem ber fd&nette Söticf 2055 

»&ülfreici^er fiieBe ni^t Begegnet, unb 
©etröjiet fd^eibe Segli^er ^inwegl 

» 

9li^t unnjertl^ fd^einejl bu, Süngling, mir 
J)er Stl^nl^errn, bercn bu bi^ rül^mjl, gu fein^ 
®ro§ ip bie 3ä^I ber ebeln, ta^jfern SKänner, 2060 
Die mi(3^ Begleiten; bo^ \(^ ^tf)t felBfl 
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■ 

3n meinen Salären nod^ bem Sfelnbe, Wn 
Söereit, mit bir ber SBaffen Soo6 gu njagen* 

3))]^lgenie* 

!Wit nt(!^ten! ©iefeö Wutigen SSenieife« 

aSebarf e0 ni^t, o Jt5nig ! Saßt bie »ganb 2065 

93om ©c^njerte! 2)en!t an m\ä) unb mein ©efc^itf! 

®er tafele Äam:|)f öereujigt einen 9J?ann; 

(gr fatte gteic]^, fo ^Jteifet i^n baö Sieb, 

5lttein bie JT^ränen, bie unenbli(^en, 

5)er üBerHieBnen, ber öerlaßnen ffrau, 2070 

Qafflt feine «noc^^wett, unb ber ©id^ter Wweigt 

93on taufenb t)urc^gen)einten 3:ag* wnb S^ac^ten, 

SBo eine fiitte Seele ben Verlornen, 

Olaf^ aBgefc^iebnen Sreunb öergeBenS fid^ 

Surütfjurufen Bangt unb fi<^ i^erjel^rt. 2075 

Wiä) felBft l^at eine ©orge gleic]^ gewarnt, 

S)aß ber SBetrug niti^t eineö SläuSerS mid^ 

93om ftd^ern. ©d^u^ort reiße, mic^ ber Jtned^tf^aft 

Serratl^e. gleißig l^aB' i^ jle Befragt, 

3la^ iebem Umjianb mi^ erfunbigt, Seicä&en 2080 

Oeforbert, unb gewiß ifi nun mein »&erg» 

©ie^ l^ier an [einer regten »&anb baö SKal 

SBie 5oon brel ©ternen, baS am 3!age fc^on, 

Sa er geBoren warb, flc^^ jeigte, baö 

Qluf fc^^were ^at, mit biefer JJaujl ju üBen, 20S5 

Ser ^rieper beutete. J)ann üBerjeugt 

^[^ bo^^elt biefe ©c^^ramme, bie il^m l^ier 

©ie SlugenBraue fpaltet. 9118 ein Äinb 

Sieß i^n ©leftra, rafd^ unb unöorfld^tig 

9la^ xf)xn 2lrt, an^ i^ren 9lrmen flürjen. 2090 

dt f^lug auf einen Dreifuß auf. — (5r i jl'S ! — 
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Sott \(^ blr no^ bie 9lel^n«(^!clt M aSatetö, 
@oU x^ ba0 innre Saud^jen meinet »&erjcng 
Dir aud^ aU Sengen ber SSerfic^mng nennen? 

Unb l^üBe beine Olebe {eben 3tt?eifel, 2095 

Unb tönDigt' iä) ben 3orn in meiner 93rnfl, 

®o würben bo^ bie SBafen jnjifc^en unS 

©ntf^eiben muffen; grieben fel^' id^ ni^t. 

®ie flnb gekommen, bn kfennefl felBjl; 

5)a8 l^eirge 29ilb ber ©öttin mir gu ranten. 2100 

©lauBt i^r, i^ fel^e bieS gelaffen an'^ 

5)er ©rieci^e wenbet pft fein füflern Singe 

2)en fernen @c^a^en ber SSarBaren ju^ 

Sem golbnen Sette, ^ferben, fd^önen 5!öd^tern ; 

2)0(3^ fnl^rte j!e ©enjolt unb Sijl nic^t immer 2105 

9J2it ben erlangten ©ütern glüdlid^ l^eim. 

DrejJ. 

Das SÖilb, Äönig, fott wnö nic!^t en4:gtt3eien ! 

3e^t fennen njir ben Srrtl^um, ben ein ®ott 

SBie einen ©^leier um ba§ »&aupt un^ legte, 

Da er ben SBeg l^ierl^er unS njanbern l^ie^, 21 10 

Um aiatl^ unb um SSefreiung tat i^ ii^n 

9Son bem ©eleit ber Surien; er f^jrac^: 

„33ringfi bu bie @d^trejler, bie an 5!aurig' Ufer 

Sm »öeiligtl^ume n?iber SBillen WeiBt, 

ffladi^ ©riec^^enlanb, fo Wfet j!^ ber ^hx^J' 2 115 

SBir legten'3 öon 9l))ollen3 ©c^^wefier auS, 

Unb er gebatikte bici^I Die jirengen ©anbe 

®inb nun gelöjl; bu tijl ben Deinen njieber, 

Du «^eilige, gef(]^en!t» 9Son bir Berührt, 

2Bar iti^ gel&eilt; in beinen 5trmen fafte 2120 
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®ad Ue6el mid^ mit aUen feinen J^Iauen 

3um U^ttxmal, wnb ((Rüttelte baa 3Rarf 

i5ntfe|Ii^ mir jufammen; bann cntflol^'3 

SEBie eine ©^lanfle gu ber »göl^le* 0leu 

®enie^' i^ nun burd^ bi^ baö weite Äid^t 3125 

S)e8 3!age8» ®<S^5n unb l^errlid^ geigt fl^ mir 

S)er ®5ttin «oti ®leiö^ einem l^eiFgen 93ilbe, 

3)aran ber ©tabt unnjanbeltar ®t\^id 

S)urd^ ein gel^eimeö @5tterttJort Qthannt \% 

fflaljm jle bid^ weg^ bie ®^ü^in bea »&aufe8, 2130 

Söewol^rte bi^ in einer l^eiFgen ©tille 

3um ©egen beineö SSruberö unb ber ©einen. 

2)a alle ölettung auf ber weiten ^rbe 

aJerloren fö^ien, gieBfl bu un8 Sltleö wieber. 

fia^ beine Seele flc^ gum trieben njenben, 2135 

D Jt5nig! «§inbre ni^t ba^ jle bie SBei^e 

2)eÖ väterlichen »&aufe8 nun öotTBringe, 

Wli(ü) ber entfül^nten «&atte wiebergete, 

Wtix auf baS ^a\x)pt bie alte Ärone brixtfe I 

aSergilt ben ©egen, ben fle bir geBra^t, 2140 

Unb laf be0 n%rn Sted^teS miä) geniefienl 

©enjalt unb Sijl, ber aRdnner ^ßd^jler aiu^m, 

äBirb burd^ bie SBal^rl^eit biefer l^o^en Seele 

SBefö^dmt, unb reineS, finbli(]^eö SSertrauen 

3u einem ebeln 3Äanne wirb Wol^nt. 2145 

S^l^igenie» 

5)en!' an bein SBort, unb la^ burd^ biefe 9lebe 

5(uS einem graben, treuen 9J?unbe bid^ 

ffiewegen ! Siel^ unS an ! 2)u ^a^ nicS^t oft 

3u fold^er ebeln ^at ©elegenl^eit. 

a$erfagen fannjl bu'ö ni^t; gewdl^r' ea Balb! 2150 
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3ll^t fo, mein Äönig! Dl^ne ©egen, 
3n SBibcrtüitlen fc^^eib^ i^ nic^t Jjon bir. 
SSertann' utt3 nid^t! ©in freunbli^ ©afked^t tralte 
SSott bir gu un6; fo flnb voix ni^t auf ewig 
©etrennt unb aBgefc!^ieben. SBett^ unb tl^euet, 3155 
Sole mir mein SSater ttjar, fo Bi|i bu'3 mir, 
Unb biefer (Sinbrucf WeiBt in meiner ©eele» 
SSringt ber ©eringfle beineö SSoHeö Je 
©en ^on ber Stimme mir in6 Di)x jurütf^ 
2)en id^ an eu^ gen?ol^nt gu l^ören Bin, 2160 

Unb fel^' i(i} an bem Slermjien eure 3!ra^t; 
dmpfanQtn mU \ä) i^n voxt einen ®ott, 
3^ voiU i^m felBji ein Sager juBereiten, 
^uf einen ©tul^I il^n an ba8 Seuer laben, 
Unb nur nac^ bir unb beinem ©c!^icffal fragen. 2165 
Df geBen bir bie ©ötter beiner ^aten 
Unb beiner 3RiIbe wol^Iöerbienten ^of)n ! 
£e6* xioof)l ! D ttjenbe bid^ ju unS unb gieS 
ein l^olbee 5Bort beS 9lBf(^ieb8 mir jurütf! 
Sann fd^njetlt ber SBinb bie ©egel fanfter an, 2170 
Unb ^ränen fließen linbernber i)om Sluge 
J)e3 ©(^eibenben. )&eB' n^ol^l ! unb reiche mir 
3um $fanb ber alten Sreunbfc^aft beine öleci^te! 

S^oaö. 


NOTES. 


ßrftcr Slufjug. 

(Srjier STuPritt. 

The sacred ground surrounding the Greek temples used to 
be planted with a grove. In such a grove, in front of the 
temple of Diana, the scene of the present drama is placed, 
in accordance with the structure of ancient Greek plays, the 
action of which generally passed in the open air. 

The temple of Diana here mentioned may be assumed to 
be that which forms the scene of action of the * Iphigenia at 
Tauri' by Euripides, and which stood at the *now historic 
Balaclava ' in the Crimea, the Chersonesus Taurica of ancient 
times*. 

11. 1-9. Although kept by the will of heaven in the temple 
of Diana for many a year, the mind of Iphigenia does not 
become familiär with the silent sanctuary of the goddess, and 
she still feels the awe with which the mysterious rustling in 
the waving tree-tops inspired her, when she first stepped forth 
into the shades of the grove. 

]. I. It must be supposed that Iphigenia begins her 
soliloquy, not when in the act of Coming out of the temple, 
but wnen already in the grove, for which reason she uses the 
expression l^cvau^, and not l^inau^. Cp. note to 1. 4. 

The expression rege SBipfel forms an antithesis to ftitle« 

^ilißt^m (1. 3). 

1. 2. JDidbtbelauBten, *having dense foliage;* Meafy.' Cp. the 
Greek itükvo^vWos, 

1. 4. ©d^aiÄiembe« ©efuM Stands here for <S(^auet, * awe,' 

* Those readers, who are not perfectly familiär with the subject of 
this drama, should, before attempting to read it, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the Gerural Introduction, 
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*feeling of awe.' ^P. V. i. has: ^ctau« in eure ^d^atten, etoig 
rege 9Bipfel M l^eittgen ^ain«, l^inein in« ^eiliQti^um ber ©öttiii . . . 
tret' id^ mit immer neuem (Sd^auer, ttc, 

1. 5. @ie refers to ^d^atttn (1. i). 

1. 6. The Gram. Subj. ti need, of course, not be translated 
here. Some editions have l^iel^r for l^ierl^er. 

1. 9. Iphigenia still feels herseif a stranger, as in the iirst 
year of her sojourn in the temple. 

1. II. The epithet iange here conveys the notion of * weary.* 

IL 13, 14. All the response, which the waves bring to her 
sighs, consists of roaring hollow sounds. 

The above lines, which occur for the first time in the last Ver- 
sion of the drama, were evidently suggested to Goethe by the 
aspect of the Lake of Garda (Lat. Benacus), which, as he 
States in his Stalienifd^e (Reife (Torbole, 12 Sept. 1786), was 
so agitated by a strong wind, that high waves rolled against 
the shore, and made him realize the meaning of the Virgilian 
verse: *Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens Benace marino' (Georg. 
ii. 160). Goethe quoted * resonans ' instead of * adsurgens.' 

A few months later he wrote from Rome (6 Jan. 1787), 
with reference to this drama; Slm ©arbafee, aU ber getualtige 
9Äittaö«tt>inb bie SBeüen an« Ufer trieb, tüo id) mnigften« fo allein toar 
aU meine ^elbin am ©eflobe ^on %anx\i, gog xäj bie erften Linien 
ber neuen ^Bearbeitung. 

1. 16, &c. That deep grief snatches away from man the 
cup of happiness, before it has reached his lips, is a poetical 
simile probably derived from the fate of Tantalus, the ances- 
tor of Iphigenia. P. V. i. has : S^n lägt ber @ram be« fd^önften 
©lüde« nid^t geniefien. 

1. 18. ^ifm . . . bie = feine. It is an idiomatic peculiarity in 
German, as in some other languages, to point out the personal 
relation by the dative of the personal pronoun, instead of by 
the possessive pronoun, usually employed in English. 

Slbtüdrt« is here synonymous with fernab, * afar.' 

1. 19. The attributive genitive feine« SBatcr«, &c., must be 
resolved into feine üdterlid^en, &c. ^alte, poetical for J^au«. 
The P. V. had SGöo^nung. 

1. 21. SWitgeborne denotes ' persons bom of the same parents, 
and is used in poetry for @ef(]^njifter, i. e. brothers and sisters. 
Cp. the Greek o-uyyowt, and the Latin cognati, 

The poetical comparative form feft unb fefter for immer feflet 
unb fefter is, with Goethe, of frequent occurrence. 

^ P.V. i, ii, respectively stand for the first and second Prose Version 
of the drama. 
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1. 24. The helpless position of a woman in foreign lands, 
is acutely feit by Iphigenia in her present condition. 

1. 28. When a man falls on the field of battle his death is 
honourable.-— P. V. i. has : uiü) fyiben üfm bie @ötter Unglürf 
juBcreitet, fdttt n, bet ©rftting »on ben ©einen in ben frönen Xob. 
Cp, Eur. Iph, Taur. 1. 1005 &c. 

ov yhp aXk* a»^p fiev ix b6fi^v 
Bcof&v iToB€iv6s, ra de yvvaiKhs aaB€v^, 
1. 29,&c. Woman's fate is closely confined; herdutyand happi- 
ness consist in nothing better than (f(j^on) obedience to a harsh 
husband, and what misery it is, if, &c. Cp. Eur. Andr. 1. 2 13, &c. 
XP^i yap yvvaiKa, Khv kok^ do&j iroaei^ 
aT€py€iv, 

I. 33, &c. Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate the helpless- 
ness of woman by her own fate ; and because she is compelled 
to perform the duties of priestess, she calls her bondage both 
Stern and sacred. 

II. 36-39. Iphigenia serves her rescuer dutifully, though 
with calm reluctance ; but her life should be devoted to the 
goddess from gratitude, in voluntary service. Her sincere 
devotion to the goddess is, however, shown by the fact that 
she still rests her hope on her. 

1. 41. Agamemnon was chief Commander of the Greeks, and 
his dignity, power, and majesty placed him above all other 
kings. Hence he might well be called * the greatest king,' 
'the august man' (1. 43), and 'godlike* (1. 45); the latter 
epithet (tVdöcoy) being applied by Homer to eminent heroes, 
and by the Greek tragic poets to kings. 

1. 42. ©enommen. Cp. 1. 792 ». 

1. 46. Goethe certainly makes Iphigenia speak more 
modestly than Euripides does, who puts in her mouth the 
self-complacent boast, that her father * gave her the prize of 
beauty' (r^ KaXAicrrciov eh €fi äpa^epcop, Iph. Taur. 1. 23) in 
offering her as a sacrifice to Artemis. In Iph. Aul. however, the 
Greek poet makes Clytemnestra speak of Iphigenia, * as loving 
her father more than all his other children did ' (^iXon-aro»/) d* 
o€i noT et fidKiara naidoiv tävÖ* oaovs cy« *t€kov, 1. 638 &C.). It 
may, therefore, be assumed, that he too * prized her most.' 

1.47. The expression, unigetDonbte SWauern, *overtumed 
walls,' used in higher diction to denote the total ruin or demo- 
lition of a city, is of classical origin. Cp. moenia vertere, &c. — 
P. V. i. has : Sßom gelbe bet uttigetoanbten Xroja. 

1. 48. The wrath of Diana having been appeased, Iphi- 
genia could assume, that the goddess led her father, covered 
with glory, to his home. 


I08 NOTES. [Act I. 

1. 49. Agameronon's third daughter, Chrysothemis, not en- 
tering into the plot of the drama, has here been omitted. 

1. 50, a)ie fd^öncn ©c^äfte refers to the preceding line. 

The rendering of 11. 43-50 will be facilitated by placing 
the English equivalent of IL 47, 48 after loentt bu (1. 43), by 
omitting these words in 1. 45, and by repeating them before 
JDic ®attin (1. 49). 

1. 51, &c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1083 : 

& noTViy ^ir€p fi AvXidor Karä TrrvxciS 
dfu^r €(T<ä(ras €ic iraTpoKr6vov X'^P^h 


3W)citcr ?luftritt. 

1. 54. The obsolete form Beut from Bieten is now used in 
poetry only. 

1. 59. For the expected arrival of the king at the temple 
the verb fommen is here used, whilst the mere approach of the 
whole body of the army is expressed by the verb naiven. 

1. 61. Iphigenia wishes at once to guard herseif against any 
* cruel * ofFering, revolting to herseif and unwelcome to the 
goddess Diana. Cp. p. 26, 11. 530-527. 

1. 72, &c. Iphigenia had shrouded her feelings in a gloomy, 
awe-inspiring reserve, and her soul was therefore as if * locked 
up with iron bands in her innermost heart.' 

5Die @eele . . . bir. Cp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 74. Euripides makes Iphigenia say (Iph. Taur. 1. 218): 
vvv d* d^eivov 7r6vTov ^elva 
bviTx6pTov£ oiKovs vaiio 
ayafjLoSf arcKvosy airoXis, aijbiXor. 

1. 76. The antithesis here will be brought out in English by 
rendering SSaterknb by *native land' and Srewbe by *foreign soil/ 

1. 81, &c. P. V. i. has: (ba) . . . bie neuen ©d^öfUnge in lieBs 
lxä)tx ©efeÜfd^aft oon ben Sü^en ber alten stamme gen ^immel 
ftreBteUy &c. i.e.* when the young shoots, in sweet union, strove 
heavenwards from the foot of the old stems.' 

The expression in liiUiäftx ©efettfcä^aft was transformed in 
the poetical version into the bendiadysf gefeUt unb (ieBlid^. 

I. 84. An ' alien curse * weighed upon Iphigenia, because 
she sufFered from the deeds of her ancestors, and more 
especially from the guilt of Helena. Somewhat in this sense 
Euripides makes Orestes say (Iph. Taur. 1. 566), küktis yvv(UK6s 
^apty äxapiv a7ra>Xcro, 

1. 86, The figurative expression eherne %an^t corresponds to 
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the English Mron band'; eifern, lit. *brazen,* being frequently 
used by Goethe, and other German poets, for * hard/ ' streng,' 

* unrelenting,* &c. Düntzer refers here to the figurative use 
of the Greek -xoKKeos, 

Youth's finest joy consists in the healthy and prosperous 
growth during the first years of life. 

1. 88. (Setbft gerettet, &c. The joy of life having left her for 
ever, she was no more her former seif, but only her own 
shadow, even after she had been saved. 

Iphigenia's comparison of herseif to a mere shadow of a 
departed person, is more fuUy developed by her further on, 
1. 107, &c. 

1. 99. The miraculous manner of Iphigenia's arrival at 
Tauris made Thoas consider her as one * given to him by the 
gods/ Cp. further on, 1. 140. 

1. 104. @tufe is here used poetically for ' altar/ 

1. 106. machen here for auöma^en, * to constitute.' 

1. 108. ®\t\Ö^ einem, &c. This simile is derived from the 
belief of the Greeks, that the spirits of wicked persons were 
obliged to hover restlessly round their own graves. 

I. 109. Sßerttaüem, *to moum out;' *to spend in mouming.* 
Note the force of the prefix »er in the present instance. 

II. 1 10-14. Iphigenia cannot call hers a life of heart-felt 
joy, since she must consider every day uselessly spent by 
her in mere dreams, as a preparation only for the time, when 
she will have ceased to live; namely *for those grey days, 
which are spent in idleness, on the shore of Lethe, by the 
melancholy and unconscious host of the departed.' 

Homer describes the nether world as being fiUed with 
gloomy darkness (gu Jenen grauen S^agen), and the souls or 
shades of the departed as living on sadly and idly in a State 
of dreamy half-consciousness (fettjlöergeffenb). Cp. Od. xi. 1 5, a 2 2, 
489, &c. That the 'ghosts* lost all consciousness after having 
drunk of the waters of Lethe (i.e. oblivion) is a post-Homeric 
concepti<)n. — The verb feiern is used in 1. 114 in the sense of 

* to spend in idleness.' 

1. 116. The thought contained in this line must be con- 
nected with Iphigenia's description of woman's fate, in 
general, in her soliloquy. P. V. i. has : meift ift baö beö SGBeibc^ 
^(!^i(ffa(, tinb )>or $lUem mtxni. 

l. 117. ©nügeft by syncope for genügeft. 

1, 119. Anyone who does good and is not satisfled with him- 
self, is deprived of the real enjoyment of life. 

1. 124. ©ein geben blutenb laffen is a poetical expression for 

* to die ' (as a sacrifice). 


HO NOTES.' [Act I. 

L 131. That victory ^ flies with joyous wing* round a 
successfui army, and even precedes its march, seems to be a 
simple enough poetical simile, and it is hardly necessary to 
assume, as some commentators have done, that the poet 
alluded here specially to Nike, * the goddess of victory,' who 
is represented as winged, or to a particular tutelary deity 
granting victory to an army. 

1. 135, &c. @^ — erfreut, *is inspired by mild benignity in 
thy presence.* 

1. 138. The beneficial influence of Iphigenia's presence is 
compared by Arkas to a soothing balm. 

1. 140, &c. The foUowing foür lines are a recapitulation of 
the whole speech of Arkas. 

1. 142. The term unitirtl^bar, in the present sense, seems to 
be applicable to places only, and is somewhat more expressive 
than unga{l(i(]^, ' inhospitable,' which is used both of persons 
and places. 

The expression a^evos is used by Euripides with reference 
to Tauris (Iph. Taur. 1. 94), and also of the sea (ibid. 1. 341) 
surrounding the country, 

L 144, &c. The little we have accomplished looks like 
nothing, when we consider how much good there is yet to be 
done. 

1. 148, &c. Arkas admonishes Iphigenia to self-recognition ; 
for we blame alike those who proudly deprcciate their 
own real merit, and those who conceitedly extol their 
* spurious worth.* — It is perhaps not quite out of place to 
quote here Goethe's well-known, though generally wrongly 
quoted, saying : 

yiux bie Hm)pt finb Befd^eiben, 
S3ra»e freuen fic^ ber %i^t 

I. 161. Sotger is not unfrequently used in higher diction, by 
Goethe and other German poets, for Slad^f olger. Cp. 1. 939. 

1. 164. The Scythians were known to the Greeks as a laconic 
people, who * did not set any value on fine forms of speech.' 

The Taurians proper are said to have been the remnants 
of the Cimmerii, who were driven from the country by the 
Scythians. It must, therefore, be supposed that they amalga- 
mated, in the course of time, with the latter. 

II. 165-168. Thoas is represented in the drama as a man of 
action, who was chary with his words, and who did not under- 
stand the art ' to conduct from far a discourse to his object, 
slowly and shrewdly.' 

1. 169, &c. Arkas implores Iphigenia not to render the 
king's task more difficult, by a reserved refusal, when he 
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makes her his offer, but to meet him half way. — P. V. ii. has : 

1. 174. Iphigenia calls the wooing of the king 'the most 
painful threat/ because her union with him would debar her 
for ever from her retum home. 

1. 176. göfen, here= beteten. 

1. 177. This question is a continuation of line 175. 

I. 183. ^a$ bU} &c, i. e. that she studiously conceals from 
him her descent and origin. 

II. 183-87. These lines fuUy characterize the king's tacitur- 
nity, which is so great, that he is silent even about Iphigenia ; 
and that Arkas leamt by some casual words only, that a firm 
resolve has taken hold of his soul ' to call her his own.' 

1. 187. Goethe has rendered the appeal of Arkas much 
more impressive by prefixing the word i&a{l, which is wanting 
in the Prose Version. 

1. 193. iDem ^txtf^tvm^f &c. 'whose passion is restrained by 
his reverence for the gods,* &c. — Cp. note to 1. 18. 

Södnbigen, lit. * to tame/ is often figuratively used in German 
poetry (cp. 11. 988, 3096) in the sense of bcl^ertfd^en, begdl^wen. 
Compare the similar use of the French dompter and the Greek 

1. 195, &c. @itint — gießen, &c. Miss Swanwick translates: 

'Will he force employ 
To tear me from this consecrated fane?' 
1. 198. Iphigenia calls Diana the ' resolute goddess/ as being 
always ready for quick action, in her capacity of huntress. 
As a goddess she is sure to give her aid to the priestess, and 
as a maiden-divinity she will readily grant it to a maiden. 

It is not improbable that 1. 300 suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the refrain of his * Hymn to the Virgin * (The Lady of 
the Lake, iii. 39), viz. 

'Maiden hear a maiden's prayer.* 
1. 201. (Sin QrtDattfaw neucd S3tut, &c. Two interpretations are 
given to this line. Düntzer considers it to denote: 'blood 
that has been powerfiiily (getDoItfam, adv.) changed or renewed 
by passion * ; whilst Weber and Strehlke explain it to mean 
simply 'passionate (geloaltfam, for gctoaltfame«, adj.) youthful 
blood.' The latter Interpretation seems the more plausible 
and is, besides, supported by the Prose Version, which ran : 
@ot(!^ rafd^e 3iündling6tl^at l^errfc^t nid^t in Xhpoa ^lut. 

The author of the Greek translation of Goethe*s drama 
seems also to have adopted the latter explanation, viz. 

oh yap f^opfia fuvog 
ßicuov avrhp ovdc fifjv rjßtjg vßpi 


Iia NOTES. [AcTi. 

1. 304, &c. The ' harsh resolve of another kind ' alludes, of 
course, to the Intention of Thoas to introduce again the 
human sacrifices. 

1. 313. (Sin ebler !D{ann, &c. This saying has become a 
familiär quotation in German. 

©rittet «uftritt. 

1. 223. The expression frommer Sunfd^ is here to be taken 
in the strict literal sense of ' pious/ i. e. pure and godly. It 
would seem, that Iphigenia wishes to the king — with reference 
to his Intention respecting herseif — the 'fiilfilment' of 
righteous desires only. 

%iiVit for (Srfüriung may be used in poetry only. 

1. 229. The antithesis is well brought out by W, Taylor's 
rendering of ein ©eringer (lit, * one lowly bom ') by subjecU 

1. 229, &c. Cp. Eur. Or. 602. 

yd/iot d' do-oiff fiey cv Ka6€(naorip ßporav, 
fMKapios alap, See, 

1. 234. The verbbepfen expresses here emphatically that the 
spirit of vengeance had entirely taken possession of the king'$ 
mind. 

1. 237. ©erod^en for gerdd^t is now used in poetry only. 

1. 241, &c. @titt geb&myfc *quietly subdued.' — tocii fünfzig, 
&c. ' what the future has in störe.' 

1. 246. The king seems to avow frankly, that his present 
motive for visiting the temple is not, as on former occasions, to 
offer prayers or thanks for victory ; and comes, in accordance 
with his resolute and straightforward cbaracter, at once to 
the object of his visit. 

1. 255. Some editions have here 5lHunfl for 5lnhinft. 

1. 259. The necessity of slayingall men who came to the shore 
of Tauris, must be sought in the circumstance, that the inha- 
bitants were obliged to be on their guard against invaders, more 
especially against the Greeks. (Cp. L 2102, &c.) Euripides dis- 
tinctly says, that the cruel law referred to the Greeks only 
(Iph. Taur. 1. 38, &c.). The acknowledgment of Thoas, that 
hospitality was a ' pious right/ is consonant with the nobleness 
of his character as conceived by Goethe. Cp. 1. 282. 

iL 260-262. In similar relative clauses the verb is often used 
in the third, instead of in the second person ; hence geniest, 
erfreut for geniefiejl, erfceufl. The clause ein — ®afl, which is a poet. 
Inversion for ein ))on und tDol^l, &c., Stands here in apposition to 
2)ie — gmief t, and may be introduced in the English rendering by 
the words 'who as.' — The form ®afl is used in general both for 
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male and female guests. Cp. Sanders' fQoxkxbnäf ber ^auptf 
fd^toictigfeitcn in berbeutfd^cn ©prad^c, p. 149 b, 6. 

1. 262 . The Singular iform Xag, for geben, is used in poetry only, 

1. 265, &c. P. V. ii. has: SÖenn tc^ . . . je »erbarg . . . SSießei^t, 
a^ ! »enn bu »ügteft, n>er xä) bin, XMtläf' eine SSertoünfci^te bu 
ndi^rfl unb fc^ü|eft, »ürbeji bu bic^ entfefeen »or ber ©ötter ßoxn, 
bu lüürbeji j^att mir, &c. 

Although herseif innocent, Iphigenia is conscious of the 
* curse ' which rests on her race, and which has driven her 
from her kindred. 

1. 275, &c. Iphigenia expresses here her firm hope, that a 
return to her kindred has been * ordained ' for her, and de- 
signates, therefore, her exile as a period of * wandering * only. 

1. 276. The expression @(enb is here most appropriately 
used. It denoted originally a * foreign land * only, being com- 
posed of the Gothic *ali,* otber, and Mand,' land (O. H. G. 
elilenti); later it was used to express * banishment,* or *the 
misery experienced by people living in foreign lands,* and 
subsequently it assumed the signification of * misery* in 
general. 

l. 278. freuiber, here * unsympathetic' 

1. 279, &c. Thoas asserts, that whatever the decrees of the 
gods respecting Iphigenia may be, and whatever fate they may 
have ordained for her kindred and herseif, they had made 
her Coming a blessing to Jbim, 

^dtif, especially when used of divine powers, is often em- 
ployed for {Ratl^f^tuf , or ^efd^tuf. — gebenfen is here used in the 
sense of gugebenf en. 

1. 292. Thoas considers it as a *hint* from Diana, that 
Iphigenia should be treated as a sacred personage, because the 
goddess herseif had miraculously placed her in the Temple. 

1. 294. 3emanb »on afler gcrberung b^fprecä^en, * to renounce all 
Claims upon anyone,* 

1. 295. Miss Swanwick translates : 

* But is thy home<ivard path for ever clos^d* 

1. 298. In case Iphigenia should for ever be separated from 
her kindred, she appertains to Thoas in virtue of the law of 
the land, by the law of gratitude, and by the fact, that the 
goddess had herseif placed her in his power. 

1. 307. This line forms one of the most populär quotations 
in German. 

1. 309. The term l^od^begnabtgt is a much more dignified 
expression than its synonym l^o(|begiinjligt, and would properly 
be only used, when speaking of one * highly favoured by the 
gods.' 


114 NOTES. [Act. i, 

1. 312, &c. It is rather difiicult to give an exact literal 
trahslation of this and the following line, the general sense of 
\diich is, *in whose words of great experience, which link 
thought to thought.* The attribute erfal^ren isoften strengthened 
by adverbs, as: ^odj>, ml, alt, &c. to denote *a higli degree of 
experience.' 

1. 314. It has been attempted to explain * geographically * 
how it came to pass, that Thoas was acquainted with the fate 
of Tantalus, but ignorant of that of his descendants. The 
reason, however, seems to be very simple. The tragic fate 
of Tantalus is connected with the 'history* of the Greek 
gods themselves, who were, in a manner, also worshipped by 
the inhabitants of Tauris. 

See on Tantalus the General Introduction. 

1. 316. SS^anbetn is here poetically used in the sense of 
öerf elften, * to associate.* 

1. 319. Iphigenia does not admit the common story, that 
Tantalus had *betrayed* the secrets of the gods, or that, 
wishing to test the latter, he was so Mgnoble' as to kill his 
own son, and set him before them as food. She therefore 
presents in its mildest form the wrong attributed to her 
ancestor, viz. that he had partaken in the society of the gods 
of nectar and ambrosia, and being proud of this distinction-^ 
which placed him at too great a height (1. 318) — ^he pre- 
sumptuously boasted of it. 

Somewhat in the same way Euripides makes Electra say 
(Or. 1. 8, &C.) : 

a>f yi€V XeyovaiVf ort Btols ävdpamog iap 
Koivrjs Tpaire^ris a^ionix ll\(ov larov^* 
aKoXacTTov ta-x^ yKSxra-ca^j &C. 

1. 321. The designation 2)onnerer (by syncope 2)otttn:er), with 
reference to Zeus, is Homeric. Gp. the Greek TepnLKepavvos, 
and the Latin Jupiter tonans, 

1. 324. The gen. form 2lot)t0, from Jupiter, is möre eupho- 
nious than the gen. S^ufenö from Zeus, used by some German 
poets and translators. 

1. 325. Tartarus is appropriately called *ancient,' because it 
is represented as the lowest part in creation, viz. *as deep 
below Hades, as earth is below heaven/ and consequently 
assumed to have been created first of all things It is also 
represented as the prison of Cronos, the Titans, &c. 

The name of Tartarus occurs in the Iliad, but not in the 
passage of the Odyssey, where the punishment of Tantalus is 
described. 

1. 328, &c. This passage is rather perplexing, as Tantalus 
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did not belong to the race of the * Titans ' proper. It may 
be inferred, however, from a passage in Goethe*s i£ßa^r]^eit unb 
5)i(ä^tung that he considered as Titans not only those * heaven- 
storming* beings, who actually revolted against the sway of 
the gods, but also those, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
the latter, and who, having once been admitted to their *society 
and companionship/ would no longer submit to them as their 
inferiors ^. 

The gen. bcr Xitaiicn refers also, as is seen from P, V. ii, to 
bic Qcttjalt'ge S3ruft. 

1. 330, &c. The phrase that 'a band of brass was forged 
round the forehead of the descendants of Tantalus,* is used 
by Goethe to express in general their pei-versity, which shut 
out from their restless (fd^eucn) eyes, prudence, restraint, &c., 
and which turned every desire of theirs into a raging passion, 
that knew no bounds^ 

2)er (SJott is here used, as Q€6s by Homer, in general for 
* deity.' 

1. 336. The expression ©etoaltigtooncnbe, is here used to 
denote the * strong-willed * character of Pelops, on which 
see the General Introduction» 

1. 339. This liue has six feet. The name of Dcnontau^ must 
be pronounced as two iambi, viz. CEnömäüs. The genitive 
is marked by an apostrophe, which usage is not un common in 
German with Latin and Greek names ending in -tu, 

1. 340. Pelops is represented as having had many more 
children, but here only those are mentioned who are pro- 
minent in the history of their race. 

* The passage alluded to above, occurs in Book xv. of Goethe's 
Autobiography, and runs thus : 

2)er titantfd^jgigantif^e, ^imtnelflürtttenbe ©inn ieboc^, \)erlic]^ 
meiner JDic^tungöart feinen @tojf. (Sl^er aemte fi(^ mir, batj^u^ 
Selten jene^ friebli^e, ^jlajlifd^e, altenfallö butbenbe ffitberftreben, ba« 
bie Dbergemalt annfannt, aber ft(^ i^r gteiciftfeften motzte. ^g6) 
avLÜj bie fü^nern jene« ©efd^tec&t^, Jlantalu^, 3rion, @ift^jt)u«, 
»aren meine ^eiligen. 3n bie ©efeUfd^aft ber ©ötter aufgenommen, 
mod^ten fie ft^ nic^t untergeorbnet genug betragen, alö übermütl^tge 
@äfte i^reö mirtfeUc^en ©önner^ 3om öerbient, unb ji^ eine traurige 
SBerbannung jugegogen l^aben. 

* In describing in a letter to Schiller (1797") the extemal appear- 
ance of the gifted Siegfried Schmidt of Friedberg (i 774-1825), 
Goethe quotes the passage from P. V.: 5lber um bie <Stirne f(^miebete 
i^m tixi e^erne^ S3anb ber SSater ber ©ötter. S. Schmidt, who is said 
to have become insane towards the end of his life, was distinguished 
by a remarkable look, füll of energy, obstinacy and a powerful will. 
Cp. ©cetl^e^Sd&iller, S3rief\oec^fe(, iü. 190-93. 

I 2 


Il6 NOTES, [Act i. 

1. 341. Thyestes, Uie younger brother, is here placed first, 
probably for metrical reasons ; the accent being on the second 
syllable in Xl^^ejl and on the first in Sltreuö. Cp. 1. 360, note, 

I. 342, &c. The favourite son of Pelops who 'sprang from 
another union * (5ltx^ — tt>a(i^fenb) was calied Ghrysippus. His 
mother was Axioche, or the nymph Danais. The common 
story is that his step-mother Hippodamia induced Atreus and 
Thyestes to kill him. That Ghrysippus was the eldest son of 
Pelops is not distinctly mentioned by ancient writers, but 
Goethe represented him here as such for the sake of dramatic 
expediency. 

II. 351-5^. Goethe assumes here the theory, founded on 
the axiom of * natura nihil facit per saltum/ that no promi- 
nent character, for good or evil, Springs up suddenly in any 
family, but that there always is in the * inheritance of genius * 
a gradual succession of either good or bad men, before the 
climax is reached in öne, who is either the delight or the 
terror of the world. He, then, may be calied happy, who 
with pleasure dwells on his lineage and Mnwardly rejoicing 
feels that he closes the glorious line,' i. e. that the climax of 
good is reached in him. 

1. 360. In this line the name of Atreus is preceded by a 
short syllable. Cp. 1. 341, note, 

1. 362, &c. Miss Swanwick translates the clause S3a(b — S3ette 
by : 

* Hu brother* s honour first thyestes <wounds,* 
1. 365. ©d^toerc, here 'momentous,' in the sense of * horrible.' 
1. 366. This was Pleisthenes, who was borne to Atreus by his 
first wife Cleola. 

1. 368. Cp. note to 1. 18. 

1. 369. .^onigöjiabt, in poetry, ' a town where a king has his 
usual residence/ * the royal city.* 

J- 374- Xruufen, lit. * intoxicated/ here * impassioned ' ; 
*frenzied.* 

1. 379. The two sons were calied Pleisthenes and Tantalus. 
I. 384. Seneca, who has dramatized the occurrence related 
in the present passage, makes the unfortunate father exciaim, 
after he had partaken of the banquet : 

* Quis hie tumultus viscera exagitat mea ? 
Quid tremuit intus? Sentio impatiens onus, 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit.' 

(Thyest. Act. v. 1000.) 
1. 387. Short lines are generally employed to denote a pause, 
caused either by horror and emotion — as is the case in the 
present instance — or by a change of the subject. 
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1. 390. That the sun changed his course in horror of the 
*Thyestean Banquet' is related by several ancient poets. 
Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 192 : 

tTnrotff rrrapais äWd^as 
€^ eopas lepap apfi avyav 
aXios aXXci irpoaißoKev 


and El. 1. 736: 


Xeycrai • • • 


trrpeyfrai öcppMV äikvov 
Xpva-ambv edpap dXXo- 
i^avra öüOTv;(ta ßporu" 
€d övaras €P€K€p dUas. ^ 

In relating the above occurrence Hyginus (Fab. Lib. Cap, 
88) says : * Ob id scelus etiam sol cumim avertit.* 

11. 393-96. These lines allude to other horrible occurrences 
which, as related by Hyginus (ibid), took place in the family 
of the Tantalides. Those deeds of a *distracted mind,* 
however, appear to us only in a * ghastly twilight,* for night 
Covers them, as well as the great misery of the men, by her 
* heavy wings.* Cp. on Sitttg, 1. 665, note, 

P. V. i. has : J)ie ftnjlre sjlad^t f)at noc^ t)iel [(i^cedU^e« ®t\ä)\ä 
imb %ijakn tiefer Unfeltgen gebrütet. 

1. 397. P. V. i. has: !gag beö ®tämU ein dnbe fein, *enough of 
these horrors.* 

1. 398. Thoas cannot help attributing it to a miracle, that 
so noble-minded a person should be * descended ' from such 
a savage race. (@age mir, toer bn U% P. V.) 

1. 402. The express. erfle ßeit is here used elliptically for 
erjle fieben^i^eit, i.e. since her *childhood' ; *at all times.* 

1. 404. Substantives in -Ung (not denoting the natural sex) 
are generally used both for male and female persons. 

1. 410. Sttjifd^en denotes here * association * ; 'companion- 
ship,' i.e. (luitb. Orestes was the common favourite of his 
sisters, and grew up as it were, * between,* or rather * with 
them.' — The Greek translation has : dScXc^aij/ pera dvo7v, 

1. 416, &c. Xrojenö, .poet. gen. for ^^rojaö, as ©nropenö for 
(Suroi:>a^. — The following remark is very appropriately put into 
the mouth of Iphigenia, to show the interest she, as a Greek, 
takes in the capture of Troy. 

1. 421. The wrath of Diana against Agamemnon is attri- 
buted to various causes. See General Introduction, 

^ The above quotation is given according to the text adopted by 
Schöne, Köchly, &c. 
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1. 443. §ter refers to 'betoa^tt, 1. 441. 

1. 445. SJeg has here the meaning of design.* 

1. 447. Ritten is sometimes used without um. 

1. 449. ^nofilxäf, i. e. ewitb anxiety to evade his offer. 

1. 450. This happy saying, which forms a familiär quotation 
in German, expresses, that long speeches uttered to palliate 
a refüsal are entirely thrown away ; for the person refused only 
hears the No ! 

1. 455. The adv. entgegen would in common prose be placed 
before [eignen. 

I. 458, &c. I^ifpelti, here in the sense of flfüjiem. 

II. 459-60. These lines have called forth the remark of 
Düntzer: S)ie <Sitte ber Sluöfci^mürfung bed ^aufeö burc^ Äränje 
Bei ber ©eburt ifl ni(!^t griec^ifc^. — It is not impossible, however, 
that the clause *joy should twine the most beautiful wreath 
from column to column,* is here meant figuratively only, and 
that the words toie um eine SJiengeBome are intended to denote, 
* as for one born anew/ i. e. for one restored again to life. 

Such inflectional elisions as in »on ©dnl* instead of öon 
@du(en, occur not unfrequently in Goethe's poetry. 

1. 468. This censure, directed against women in general, is 
uttered by Thoas with special reference to the conduct of 
Helena, That Iphigenia feels the allusion is seen by line 476. 

1. 473. <Sc bringt auf fie, *then . . . assails them*; *urges 
them on.' 

1. 474. The beautiful, poetical expression : 2)er Ueberrebung 
gotbne Snnge may be compared to the Greek usage of designa- 
ting eloquent words by the attribute 'golden* (xpva-eos), 
The epithet xP^^^^'^'^y^^^ * ^^ golden mouth,' ©olbmnnb, was 
applied, among later Greeks, to great orators, as Dio Ghrysos- 
tomus, &c. In the Greek transl. 11. 473, 474 are rendered : 
o/io); y€ Kai TOT €vfjL€v^s avTS>v fidrrji/ 
fivßoia-i Treido) xpva-iois dpOdiTT€Tai, 

1. 476. Cp. 1. 468, note. 

1. 480. Infinitives connected with gelten are used without j^u, 
when the two verbs form a Compound verbal expression. 

1. 495. Thoas avers that the teelings of his own heart may 
be, just as well as those of Iphigenia, an echo of the voice of 
the gods. 

1. 496. Iphigenia alludes to the ' storm of passion.* 

1. 498. Kings being considered as the first among the people 
should set an example of reverence for the divine word. 

1. 499. Thoas alludes to the inherited right of Iphigenia to 
sit at the table of Zeus, in consequence of her descent from 
Tantalus (cp. 1. 310, &c.). He taunts her, therefore, with 
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the reproach, that she must consider herseif superior to him 
who was merely an * earth-bom savage, or barbarian.' 

1. 501, &c. Iphigenia now repeats her former complaint 
(cp. h 476), that the king makes her smart for her con- 
fidence. 

1. 503. The king has hitherto preserved his composure, and 
being now afraid to lose it, he exclaims, that after all he is 
but human, and it is, therefore, better, that their argument 
should end there. @ei in 1. 504 has the sense of verbleibe. 

1. 509. Cp. 1. 10 1, &c. and 1. 122, &c. and notes, 

1. 515. ©innen, instead of the more usual pl. form @tnnc, 
probably in order to avoid a hiatus. 

1. 520, &c. Thoas will no longer restrain the wishes of the 
peopie, who demand the re-instatement of human sacrifices. 

1. 522. Um ttteinettotKen, &c., she never asked for her own 
sake, that the king should restrain the desire of the peopie. 

1. 524. @r bietet i^nen nur . . . an, *he only attributes to 
them.* 

Cp. with the present passage, Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 386, &c. 

(ya> fi€V ovv 
ra TcanaKov dfottriv eorridyLora 
aTTKrra Kplvcny 7rai86s rjrrBrjvm ßopa, 
Toxfs Ä' €v6db*f avTOVS ovras dvBpairoicrovovSy 
€9 t6v Bfov t6 <f>avkov dva<f>€peiv doKoa' 
ovbiva yhp olfiat daifiovtov €ipai KaKov. 

1. 528. The kmg calls the custom *sacrecl,* because it was 
hallowed by an ancient law. Cp. bo^ @efe^ gebietet'«, &c. 1. 258. 

1. 529. Thoas calls reason 'easily moved,' because it is 
accessible to arguments. 

1- 533» &c» The king suspects that the strangers bode no 
good to his realm, because he found them hidden on the 
shore. 

IBkrtcr Sluprltt. 

In the following soliloquy the dactylic measure prevails, 
intermingled with trochees. 

1. 538. !D« l^aft SBolfen, &c. This passage refers to Iphigenia's 
miraculous escape at Aulis. See General Introduction. 

1. 540, &c. It has been remarked, that this passage is con- 
trary to the spirit of antiquity, which assumed that even the 
gods were powerless against fate. 1 think, however, that the 
word ©efd^icf is here not synonymous with (Sc^icffal, i.e. in- 
exorable fate in general, but is rather used in the signification 
of * a Single occurrence befalling a man' ; * a Single fortunate or 
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unfortunate event.' The rendering of beut — 2lrmen would, 
therefore, be ' out of the grasp of merciless misfortune.* This 
explanation seems the more plausible, as Iphigenia was not 
to be sacrificed by any decree of fate, but only by the 
command of Diana, who, being appeased by the * appearance * 
of punishment (1. 442), saved her herseif. 

1. 540. The expression JDu l^afl Söolfcn (1. 538) also refers to 
this line ; for the clouds both covered Iphigenia and carried 
her on the winds. 

1. 544. Diana was, to a certain extent, the female counter- 
part of Apollo, and thus also a goddess of prophecy. 

1. 546. Diana being the goddess of the moon, Iphigenia 
compares her glance which rests protectingly over her 
worshippers, to the light which rests and holds its sway 
over the earth. 

1. 549. The verb enf^alten is here employed in the obsolete 
signification of * to keep from,* in which sense it is now used 
reflectively only. 

!• 55 1) ^c. These lines express the remorse which haunts 
anyone who has shed human blood; however much he may 
lament the deed, the form of the slain, murdered by chance, is 
sure to He in wait for his evil hours and even unintentionally 
terrify him. 

I. 554. !Denn, &c. i.e. that remorse is so powerful, because 
the immortals love the widely scattered, kindly human race. 

The expression bcr— ©efc^ted^ter may be traced to Homeric 
usages. Cp. for iwitverBreitet, TroXvairepriSy II. ii, 804 ; Od. xi. 
365, and for bct SKenfd^en . . . ©efc^te^ter, yivos Mp&u, II. 
xii. 23. 

II. 557-60. The gods readily grant to man this fleeting life, 
and willingly allow him the delight to enjoy with them the 
cheerful aspect of their own etemal heavens. 

Mark the antithesis between UnflerMid^en (1. 554) and ©ter^s 
Blid^en (L 557). 

P. V. ii. has : JDenn fie [bie UnjierBIi^en] l^aBen itjx §D?enfci^en* 
gcfd^Ied^t lieb, fie tt)of(en ii)m fein furgcö ScBen gerne frijien, unb 
gönnen ii)m auf eine SBeÜe ben SWitgenufl beö etoigUud^tenben ^iw? 

Euripides makes the Dioscuri say (El. 1. 1329) : 
€vi yap KCLfioi rois r ovpavlbais 
oIktoi övqrSiV iToKvp6)(ß<üv, 
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3it)citer Slufjug. 

evjler Slufhitt. 

Orestes and Pylades are the two strangers to whom the 
king alluded (1. 532, &c.), and it must be assumed, that they 
had been brought to the temple by bis command. 

1. 561, &c. Orestes believes the growing calmness of hissoul 
to be a presentiment of death. Jäteten Stands here for Betreten. 

1. 563. Goethe has, here and further on, appended the 
German accusative termination of certain proper names, to 
the abbreviated form ulpoiL 

1. 564. By (Rad^egeijier are here meant the 'Furies' or 

* prinyes * who began to pursue Orestes immediately after the 
murder of his mother. Cp. Aesch. Choeph. 383, &c. and Eur. 
Or. 400, &c. See also Gen. Introd. 

1. 566. Diana was the twin-sister of Apollo. 

1. 567. ^offnung^reid^ is both a more expressive and more 
poetical term than ^offnung«\)o((. 

1. 568. The attribute @ett>ifl is here synonymous with 
Bejiintmt, ungireifell^aft, &c. i. e. * sure/ * clear ' ; ' indubitable.* — 
@öttertootte=g6ttU(!6e 2Dotte. 

1. 571. Düntzerand Strehlke refer the expression ©otterl^anb, 

* divine band/ to Apollo, who urged on Orestes to matricide ; 
whilst Weber seems inclined to Interpret the term as referring 
to the *gods* in general, who deprived him of all enjoy- 
ment of life. I fully agree with the latter interpretation, 
since the punishment was not directly inflicted on Orestes by 
Apollo himself, but by the avenging deities or furies, * who 
compressed his heart and deadened his sense.* 

The rendering of ©ötter^anb by the Homeric expression 
Kparcua Molpa, in the Greek translation, coincides with this 
view. 

1. 573. To be deprived of the enjoyment of the light of the 
sun is frequently used by Greek poets for * to die.* Gp. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 1250, &c. and iiid» 1281, &c. 

1. 574, &c. Atreus and his house were cursed by the gods 
after he had killed the sons of his brother Thyestes. Orestes 
thinks, therefore, that from Atreus dates' the fatal doom of 
his descendants, * never to obtain a glorious end in battle.* 

Cp. Eur. El. 1. 1175, &c.: 

OVK toTiV Ovbels OLKOS dd\La>T€pos 
T&v TaPTa\€i<ov ov8* c^v vor €Ky6v<ov, 
1. 576. It has been observed, that Atreus alone having been 
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murdered — by Aegisthus — ^the term Sll^nen must not be 
taken literally; but as Orestes wished only to express, that 
some of his ancestors had perished by a violent death, i. e. 
* that they had succumbed like victims in a miserable death, 
he may also have included Tantalus, who is represented as 
having been hurled down from Mount Sipylus by Zeus. 

1. 579, &c. Goethe follows the usual Version (not adopted by 
Homer. Gp. II. xi. 389, &c.), according to which Agamemnon 
was killed by Clytemnestra in his bath, consequently in a 
secluded part of the house. Hence the expression 9lla — 
3öin!el, * than in a wretched nook/ or ' obscure recess.* 

The clause h)o — ^eKt, refers here, in general terms, to the 
snare laid for Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and his near 
relative Aegisthus. 

I. 581. <Bo lange, i.e. until he dies as a sacrifice on the 
altar. 

The Furies, or Erinyes, are described by Homer as dwel- 
ling in the gloomy space beneath the earth, called Erebus 
("Epfßos), and by Aeschylus as inhabiting the deep darkness of 
Tartarus. The expression Unterirbifci^e; i.e. *those dwelling 
underneath the earth/ is, therefore, a very appropriate 
euphemistic expression ; for the Greeks dreaded to call the 
Erinyes by their real name. When Orestes after having 
killed his mother, declared (Eur. Or. 1. 408, &c.), in alluslon 
to the Furies, that he thought he saw * three black maidens,' 
Menelaus answers: *I know them, but I am not will ing to 
mention their names ' (otö* äs eXf^as, ouofuda-ai t* ov ßovXo/nm), 
and Orestes rejoins, * Indeed they are terrible ; you rightly 
dread to name them* {a-efivai ydp* «vtralbevTa ö d7rorp€?rci 
\ey€ip), 

1. 582, &c. The parricidal blood never dries up; trickling 
down from the murderer, it shows the traces of his steps. He 
is relentlessly pursued by the Furies, who * dog-like hunt him 
by the scent of his blood* (naä) beut 93tut . . . fpürenb l^e^t). — 
The P. V. had : i^r Untcrirbifc^en, bie t()r mif bem ©tute, ba« tton 
meinen Xrittcn tväuft wit toggetaffene J&unbe fpürenb ^e^t. The 
redundant pron. i^i* (1. 582) is here required, because the 
rel. pron. bie refers to the second person plural. 

The description of the pursuit of the Furies is chiefly based 
on that given by Aeschylus. After Orestes had fled at the 
ad vice of Apollo to Athens, to seek protection in the temple 
of Pallas from the pursuit of the Furies, the latter appear and 
exclaim (Aesch. Eumen. 235, &c.): 

€i€P* TcJd* cVtI rdvbpoi iK^aiHS rcKfiap, 
€irov be p.rivvT^pog d(j)deyKTOV ^pabals* 
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TfrpaVfiaTKTfievop yap as Kvoav peßpoVf 
npos aJp^ Kol aroKaypibv tKpacrrevopcv, 

* Lo ! here are clearest traces of the man : 
FoUow thou up that dumb informer*s^ hints; 
For as the hound pursues a wounded fawn, 
So by the red blood's oozing göre track we.* 

(Prof. E. H. Plumptre.) 

Cp. also Aesch. Choeph. 103 ; 983, &c., 

1. 586, &c. The Eumenides were represented, as stated 
above, as dwelling in darkness in the lower" world. F. V. i. 
has : 5)ie grüne (Srbe tfl fein Xummetpla^ für Larven be6 (Bxtbn^, 

(Sof( — fein, should not be an arena for hideous 'spectres.' 
The Word fiartjc, which denotes in German, as larva in Latin, 
* a terrifying phantom,' is used in the plural for * furies.' 

The saying 3)er — fein, forms in German a familiär quota- 
tion. 

1. 590. Cp. 1. 113 and note. 

1. 591, &c. Pylades is *his guiltless partner,' because in 
assisting Orestes to carry out the command of Apollo, he 
was not guilty of any parricide, but helped to avenge his 
kinsman Agamemnon. Orestes himself was banished from 
Mycenae, and Pylades voluntarily shared his * banishment.* 

The Greeks considered it a great misfortune to be obliged 
to leave their native country. Thus Euripides makes Orestes 
exclaim, ' that there is no greater cause for sighing than to 
leave the boundaries of one*s fatherland.' (El. 1314) : 
Koi rivfs oKXaL (TTOvaxai- fiel^ovs 
TJ yrjs irarpias opov eKXeineLv; 

1. 598. (Sinnen has here the signification of; 'to purpose,' 
' to plan * ; and in 1. 601 that of * to study ; ' * to consider.* 

It is probable, that the figure of speech, * to wind a way up 
to light through the entangled paths,* is borrowed from the 
legend of Theseus, who did *wind up his way* from the 
labyrinth by means of the clue of thread, given to him by 
Ariadne. 

1. 60 r. fDenfen is not unfrequently used, in higher diction, 
with the accusative case, without any preposition. 

SQcxdit, here * list.* 

1. 605, &c. Before the victim, human being or animal, was 
killed, it was * consecrated ' by cutting off from its forehead 
a bunch of hair, and then throwing it into the fire. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia say — in mitigation of her cruel 
ofRce — that she only *consecrates the victims, and others 

' This refers to the scent of blood, perceptible to the Furies only. 
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carry out the horrible immolation in tbe sanctuary of the 
temple.* (Gp. Iph. Taur. 1. 40, &c.) : 

Kardp^Ofiai fjLcv, (r^dyta d* aWoitriP fiikti 

iipprjT etradep Ta>pd* ävaKr6p€OV deas. 

I. 609. Unmutig is here synonymous with ÜRißmutl^, * despon- 
dency.* The pres. part. gnjeifelnb has in this place a causal 
signification, i.e. 'by your doubting* (the promise of Apollo). 

II. 610-13. Euripides (Iph. Taur. 1. 79, &c.) puts the men- 
tion of the promise of Apollo into the mouth of Orestes. 
@ei Stands here in the sing., because %xo^ and ^ülfe form one 
general notion. See Gen, Introd, 

1. 615, &c. Instead of being surrounded by that cheerful- 
ness, which is the usual accessory of childhood, a gloomy veil 
was cast round the tender Infant head of Orestes, through 
the ill-treatment of his mother Clytemnestra. Thus (fo) he 
grew up, and becoming the image of his father, his mute look 
was a silent reproof to her and her paramour. 

1. 620. The adv. of manner jlitt is here placed before the 
subject for rhythmical reasons. 

1. 621. It is not impossible, that Goethe wished to desig- 
nate by the expression tiefe «&af(c, Electra*s sojoum in the 
large apartments used by the Grecian women for working 
in wool, &c. These rooms formed part of the *women*s 
apartments* {yvvaiKioviTis), in which also the male children 
stayed as long as they required female attendance. 

1. 622. JÖeflommen is here synonymous with mit f(i^tt)erem 
^erjen. 

1. 628. From the subsequent admonition of Pylades it 
would appear, that Orestes alludes here to the day, when he 
committed matricide; for he teils him, using a somewhat 
modern turn of speech,*that he should let the *' infernal spirits" * 
— by which he means the " furies " — ' in their nightly converse 
speak ofthat hour.* (1. 629, &c.) Cp. 1. 1154, n. 

l. 631. J&elbentauf is a poetical expression for ÄaufBa^n cinc3 
J^elben, i. e. * heroic career.* 

1. 632, &c. The Service of the gods consists in the bene- 
ficial work, carried out by good men, in this world. 

1. 634, &c. <Sie l^aBen, &c. namely, at the time, when Aga- 
memnon was killed. In using the term Drto, instead of 
«§abe«, for the *nether world/ Goethe gives here the pre- 
ference — as he has generally done in this drama — to the Roman 
mythological appellations, as being more familiär to Germans. 

1. 637. (Seinen @aum, &c. i.e. ben (Saum feineö ©etoanbcd, 
* the border of his robe.* 

1. 639. The Omission of the augment ge, as in the present 
instance, toorben for gett?crbett, is allowed in poetry only. 
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1. 640, &c. The friendship between Orestes and Pylades has 
become proverbial. Euripides makes the latter say to bis 
friend * Wbat is life (to me) without thy companionship ' ? 

tI öe (rjv a^s eraipias arep ; (Or. 1. 1072.) 

1. 643, &c. Tbese lines refer to the time when Orestes had 
found a refuge at the house of Strophius, the father of 
Pylades. See Gen. Introd, 

I. 646. The expression ^xt — S3(ütT[)e, * the half-nipped young 
blossom,' is here used to denote the neglected state of Orestes 
in bis childhood. 

II. 648-53. The following lines characterize, by a most 
poetical simile, the individual dispositions of the two friends. 
Orestes, in bis dejected mood, compares himself to a sombre 
flower, about which Pylades hovered like an airy, brilliant 
butterfly, with daily renewed vivacity. Pylades thus play- 
fully transmitted bis cheerfulness into his friend's soul, so 
that, forgetting his misfortune, he lived on, carried away by 
youth*s fantastic dreams. 

l.,655. @ag, &c., namely, Pylades should say, that his own 
woes began. P. V. i. has : ^\i beiiier 8ieBc gu mir Begann tcin 
©Icnb. 

11. 656-61. Orestes believes, that, carrying like a plague- 
stricken fugitive the germ of latent pain and of death within 
himself, he infects all those with whom he comes into contact, 
so that even blooming faces soon show the languid traits of a 
slow death. 93crrat^)en in 1. 661 is used in the sense of jeigen. 

1. 665, &c. (Sinb bie, &c., i.e. the pinions on which man soars 
to great deeds. Sittig is the poetical term for Slög^I. 

1. 667, &c. Söiffen is here used in the sense of jid^ erinnern. 
The construction nad^ . . . rannten is allowed in poetry only. 

1.670. S3rujl is sometimes used, like §erj, for *courage* 
(cp. 1. 1894), and Sftuji for *physical strength.' 

The Prose Versions have the plural : nnfei;n Sl^nlfterrn, which 
was subsequently changed by the author into the more poeti- 
cal form of the singular, viz. bem l^o^jen 5l()n^errn; either to 
denote the 'ancestors' coUectively, or the poet wished to 
allude in particular to Atreus, who was the common ancestor 
of both Orestes and Pylades. 

I. 671. (£0, &c., namely, they hoped to pursue in the same 
manner the track of the monster and the robber. 

1. 677, 5E)a ful^r, &c., i.e. one of them would then seize his 
sword. 

1. 678, &c. Future heroic deeds numerously crowded before 
their mind's eye, as the countless stars appeared to them in 
succession during the evening dusk. 
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P. V. i. had : Unb unfre fünftgc ZijcAtn öingen, tote bic (Sterne 
uugd^lig über unfern J&äuptern auf. 
1. 68i. bringen, here in the sense of br&ngen, 'to be impelled.' 
1. 684. Actions generally becorae magnified after the songs 
of the poets (JDer ÜRunb ber 2)id^ter) have rolled them on 
increasingly (öermel^renb tod(jt) ; i.e. have glorified and trans- 
mitted them to posterity. 

I. 687. ©(^(ürft, * drinks in.' 

II. 690-96. In wishing to imitate the deeds of our ancestors, 
as they stand before us in their completeness and grandeur, we 
pursue an ideal, which always flies before us. We take no 
heed of the path which we tread, and scarcely perceive the 
traces which show the earthly career of our forefathers. 
Thus we always chase after their phantoms, which, being 
removed from us by the distance of time, crown the mountain- 
heights, resting godlike on golden clouds. 

11. 697-700. Pylades asserts that he does not esteem the 
man who only strives after the approbation of the world, who 
does everything from vanity^. Nevertheless, Orestes shpuld 
be thankful to the gods, who had wrought such great deeds 
through him while yet a youth. We must assume, that Py- 
lades refers to the fact, that Orestes had been chosen by 
Apollo to be the avenger of his father. 

?. V. i. has : 3ci^ l^alte nid^t^ üon bem, ber »on fi(!b benft, toie \><a 
Solf i^n etma )pxd\tn bürflc, attein bu barffl ben ©ottem reic^Iid^ 
ban!en, für baö, toa« fie burd^ bid^ ben Süngling fd^on getl^an. 

1. 701. Render here fio^e by * happy,* and befeueren by * grant.' 

1. 706. The contrasting expressions erfle and le^te are placed 
in German side by side, in order to express *a very high 
degree.* Here both may be rendered by * the highest.* 

Orestes speaks here in the spirit of the * heroic age,* when 
similar achievements constituted the highest bliss of man. 

1. 708. JDoc^ has here the signification of * after all/ * for all 
that/ i.e. * who aher all was honoured by me.' — Cp. the Latin 

* tarnen/ and the Greek oficas, which latter expression is used 
in the present instance for boc^ in the Greek translation. 

1. 710. $)urd^ %en SBin!, &c. The Oracle of Delphi en- 
couraged Orestes in his plan to avenge his father*s death. 
l. 711. The impers. phrase ti auf et»aö gerid^tet l^aben denotes 

* to have a design against anything ; ' * to be bent upon the 
ruin of anything/ Cp. 11. 326, 574 notes. 

* Lines 697 and 698 seem to have been generally misunderstood ; 
probably on account of the rather unusual expression : benft, in the 
sense of ber nur barauf benft, i. e. 'who only thinks' (how). 
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1. 714, &c. aSdter, here'ancestors;* Sflimtntfic^ . . l^intoeg^'earns.' 
The Import of the speech of Pylades does not agree with 
the doctrine adopted by the Greek tragedians. 

1. 719. Cp. 11. 563-568, and See General Introduction, 

1. 721. (Srtoartctt is here used in the sense of trarten. Cp. 1. 
1553 ; and note to 1. 492 in my edition of Schiller's Wilhelm Teil 
(Clarendon Press Series). 

1. 722. Goethe represents the oracle at Delphi, as having 
used the ambiguous expression * to take away the sister from 
Tauris ;' which the two friends interpreted as referring to the 
Image of Diana. Cp. 11. 1928, &c, 2107, &c., and notes, 

1. 724. Pylades wishes to point out the contrast between 
the cruel and barbarian Taurians, and the more humane 
Greeks. Cp. 1. 734, &c. 

1. 729. ©etul^iö is sometimes used in higher diction for rufftg. 

1. 731. The expression bag fd^on ©cfcS^el^^ne Stands here for ba^ 
SBergangene. 

!• 733* Pylades presumes that the execution of the great 
work, with which they have been commissioned, may have 
been decided upon long ago in the counsels of the gods, 

1. 738, &c. In conseqüence of their having been captured, ^ 
the two friends have already, strangely enough, arrived by 
mere compulsion at the very gate of the temple. 

I. 742, &c. Man*s prudence is only then of some avail, if 
heedfuUy it listens to the will of those above, i.e. if it is guided 
by the hints Coming from the gods. Cp. for Sener 1. 2035, «. 

11. 744-48. The Oracles used to impose upon heroes, who 
were guilty of some great crime, dangerous, or ' momentous 
deeds,' for the achievement of which, they were subse- 
quently honoured by the world. It may be, that the poet 
alluded here specially, as in some other passages further on, 
to Hercules. Cp. 1. 632, &c. 

II. 751-55. Cp. 1. 582, &c., and note. 

1. 759. Cp. for the constr. 93ebarf' «, &c., 1. 1789, n. 
1.761. Uebertegter, * considerate ;* *mature.* 
1. 762. The character of Pylades, as depicted by Goethe, 
bears in general some resemblance to that of Ulysses, or Odys- 
seus, the valiant hero, who was * inexhaustible in cunning.' (Cp. 
Critical Introd.) Euripides seems to have conceived the 
character of Pylades somewhat in the same light, when in 
describing the twö friends he makes a Phrygian slave say :— 
6 Ö€ nais ^Tpo(f>loVf KaKOfirjTas, 
OLos ^Obvcrcrevs, orcyci boktos, 
niOTos de <f>i\oiSf 6pa<rvs €is a\KaPf ' 

^VV€t6s TTokefAOVf <f>6vi6s TC bpCLKHOV, Ov, 1, I403. 
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1. 763. Everyone must select some hero whom he takes as 
a model in his pursuit of immortal glory. The simile of * toil- 
ing up to Olympus* was evidently suggested by the heroic 
career of Hercules. 

1. 771. The expression auötocfen, *to drawout' (cp. the Lat. 

* elicere*), is very characteristic of the cunning of Pylades. 

1. 776, &c. It must be assumed that this much was known 
of the fate of Iphigenia, that she had escaped from some great 
calamity. Populär rumour placed then her origin in the 
land of the Amazons, who are said to have settled near the 
Thermodon, a river of Pontus Euxinus, consequently in 
comparative proximity to Tauris. 

1. 779, &c. The wrath of the king against the two strangers, 
and his determination to have them sacrificed, must already 
have been known to the latter. Orestes believes, therefore, 
that the bright sway of the priestess must have vanished before 
the curse which covers him like all-pervading night ; and that 
the pious thirst for blood will unchain the old custom, which, 
as Pylades had said, was restrained by the priestess. 

1. 790. Unfennttid^, * unrecognizable,* i.e. quite transformed. 

1. 791. @tet auf @inem Sinn BUiBm, *to adhere steadily (or 

* firmly *) to the same opinion.' 

1. 792. 2)en (te gcfagt. The auxiliary verbs of tense l^abenand 
fein may be omitted in dependent clauses, beginning with a 
conjunction or a relative pronoun. 

3tt)eiter 2luftritt. 

Iphigenia unbindsthe chains of Pylades, because the Greeks 
used to consider it as a favourable oraen, when the intended 
victims allowed themselves to be led to the altar without any 
physical constraint. In the Greek play, Iphigenia bids the 
attendants of Orestes and Pylades *to lopse the hands of the 
strangers, that being consecrated they may be no longer 
fettered.* 

a>s ovres ipoX firji(i€T &(rt dcV/itot. 

(Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 468, &c.) 

1. 805. It is probable that in his first surprise at meeting a 
Greek in Iphigenia, Pylades actually thought of the land of 
his birth, in speaking of the * azure mountains of his native 
port,' Phocis being a mountainous country, and bounded 
on the south by the Corinthian gulf. 

i. Bio. !r)ein, the original genitive of bu, is still employed in 
higher diction, instead of the now commonly used enlarged 
form beincr. 
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1. 818. Seld^ unfettg, &c., *what adverse fate/ 

I. 821. ?ojlenbrt, here 'oppressive.' 

II. 824-43. The fictitious story here told by Pylades has 
several features in common with some ot the fabulous tale, 
related by bis prototype Ulysses. (Cp. Od. 13. 256, &c., 19. 
172, &c.) Like the latter, he transfers the invented occurrence 
to Crete, the ' land of seafaring adventurers and liars,' and as 
with the latter there is a basis, or at least a sprinkling of truth, 
in bis account, such as the pursuit of Orestes by the furies, 
and the promise of Apollo that help would be granted to him 
in the temple of Diana. 

1. 824. Goethe sometimes deviated from the ruie, not to de- 
cline proper names of persons, when preceded by the def. art. 
All the names mentioned here occur in Grecian history, but 
there was no king called Adrastus at Crete. 

1. 827. ämfd^en und, &c.' between us grew np a rough and 
savage youth.' brennen, here * to disturb.' 

1.831. The expression M SSatet« Ärafl for 'our mighty 
father * is Homeric. Cp. ßlfj 'HpaieXi/c/j?» H« 2. 658, 666 ; and 
the similar use of tr, ibui, 23. 720. 

Cp. also the expression : JÖie tofd^e Äraft ber lei^t l^injie^etiben 
fpferbe, in Goethe*s Hermann und Dorothea. Fünfter Gesangs 
Zeile 141. 

1. 832. 93eutetcid^=ittit teid^« S^mte. — jutüdfe, for metrical 
reasons instead of guvüff . 

1. 844. The great interest which Iphigenia takes> as a Greek, 
in the destruction of Troy, is here emphatically shown by 
these few words, which imply that the stranger would be a 
' beloved man ' to her, if he assured her of the fall of the 
hated city. 

I. 845. It is hardly possible to render with adequate force 
and brevity the terse assertion: ed Xvt^^ i.e. ^it lies in ruins. 
On the whole it is best rendered by W. Taylor, who has, 
however, spun out the preceding line into two, viz. 

Iphig, And is the fall of Troy accomplished ? 

Dearest of men, repeat, repeat that word. 

Pyl. It is. 

Euripides makes Iphigenia inquire of Orestes the fate of 
Troy, but the whole passage is without any dramatic lorce. 
(Cp. Iph. Taur. 1. 517, &c.) 

l. 849, &c. Pylades evidently wishes tllat Iphigenia should 
not speak to Orestes about bis guilt, from fear that the latter 
wouid betray himself. 

. 1. 862. It was usual with the Greeks to call the natives of 
other countries * Barbarians/ which first meant only * non- 
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Greek/ and later on, also * rüde ' ; * uncivilized.' The designation 
of * Barbarians ' was given to the Trojans by Euripides and 
other Greek dramatists. 

1. 863. Pylades first mentions the name of Achilles, who 
was the bravest of all the Greeks. He was buried by his 
countrymen, together with his faithful friend Patroclus, before 
Troy. (Cp. Od. 24. 36-94.) Goethe chose for the latter hero 
the epithet fd^ön, *beauteous/ as nearly all other attributes 
would, in German at least, here sound commonplace. Besides, 
in describing the apparition of Patroclus to Achilles, Homer 
speaks of his *beautiful eyes * (II. 23. 66), and Dares Phrygius 
says of him that he was * beautiful in body,* pulcbro corpore, 
(Cp. De Excid. Troj, Hist. cap. xiii.) 

1. 864. Achilles was not only >the bravest, but also the 
handsomest of the Greeks. The designation ©otterbilber, 
* divine forms,* which can be traced to a similar usage in Greek, 
is therefore very appropriate with reference to the two heroes. 

1. 865. Palamedes, the son of Nauplius and Clymene, was, 
according to some traditions, killed by Paris, and according 
to others, through the envy or revenge of his own countrymen. 
The tragic poets celebrate him, not only as a hero, but also 
as a poet and a sage. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon, king of Salamis, was considered 
as the greatest hero among the Greeks, next to Achilles. He 
is Said to have died by his own hands, in consequence of his 
being foiled in the contest with Ulysses about the arms of 
Achilles. (Od. 11. 541, &c.) 

The Word (Sol^n must be supplied after %\<xt Xetamon'0, which 
expression is an Imitation of his designation in Greek. 

1. 866. The term ijag Stands here for Sid^t, @onnc, i.e. baö 
i&i^t be0 SSatcrianbe^ ; bie l^eimifd^e @onne. Cp. the expression 
voa-TifjLoy ^fJMp, which has also been adopted by the translator 
into Greek. 

1. 869. The expression UeBcö J^etj may be used in German, 
as in Greek poetry, when persons address themselves in 
soliloquies. In English the epithet UeBe^ must be replaced by 
the possessive pronoun * my.* Cp. 1. 923, note, 

1. 870, &c. Odysseus, when tossed by a fearful storm on the 
sea, exciaims, * that thrice, four times happy are the Greeks who 
perished in the vast fields of Troy * : 

Tpi(TyMKap€s Aai/aoi Kai rerpaKir, o\ T6r oKovto 
Tpoifj iv evpeiff. Od. 5. 306, &c. 

The same idea has been expressed by other poets. 

1. 872. In speaking of * wild terrors,* Pylades alludes to the 
fate of Ulysses, his companions, and some other Greek heroes. 
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The * sad end' refers, of course, to the death of Agamemnon« 

1. 874. geinbtici^ aufgebrad^tet, *in hostile anger.* For the terra 
©ottcp. 1. 330, n. 

1, 878. The expression SWtjcenen« J&aHcn, Stands here for *the 
whole town of Mycenae.* Similarly Schiller says : Sreube »ar in 
Xxo\aS Ralfen. Cp. 1, 19, n. 

That the Citizens of Mycenae lamented the death of Aga- 
memnon may be seen from the reproaches which the Chorus 
addresses to Glytemnestra in the * Agamemnon * of Aeschylus. 

1. 880. See General Introduction, 

]. 883. Some editions have the less poetical reading: biefeiS 
«^önig^ ^QiVi&, Cp. 1. 919. 

1. 884, &c. Pylades perceives, by Iphigenia's agitated State, 
that she strives in vain to suppress the emotion of her heart at 
the unexpected, terrible tidings. 

1. 886, &c. Sflat^batttc^ is here used for aU 5Ra$Boritt. P. V. ii. 
had : SBicHfid^t Bifi bu bic Xocl^ter etncö ©aftfreunb« ijber S^lacl^bort ? 

1. 888. (Re^ne mirö, &c., *do not bear me any ill will.* 

Cp. the saying of Sophocles (Ant. L 277) : 

trripy^i yap ovdtis äyytXov KaKOiv iiTa>v, 
(For no one loves the messenger of evil tidings). 

1. 889. P. V. ii. had : bag id^ ber (Srfte bin, ber biefe ©rduet ntetbct. 

1. 891. In the accountof the death of Agamemnon, Goethe 
follows chiefly the version of Aeschylus. Cp. 1, 579, ä. and Gen* 
Introd» 

1. 892. The term ntl^ig is here used to express the feeling of 
security of Agamemnon. 

1. 894, &c. The Statement that the * depraved woman threw 
upon his Shoulders, &c. a garment complicate with folds and 
artfully entangling itself* is based on CIytemnestra*s own 
confession, as given by Aeschylus (Agam. 1. 135J, &c.): — 
aneipov aix(l>iß\rjarpoPf &<nrep l\Bv<aVy 
irtpiarixtC^i frXoOrov fcfiarof Kaicbv, 
which lines Dean Milman has rendered by : — 
' As round the fish the inextricable net 
Closes, in his rieh garment*s fetal weakh 
I wrapt him.* 

Cp. also for Unb iünftti^, &c. Aesch. Choeph. 1. 485: 
aiaxp^s T€ ßov\€VToi(rip iv KxiKvppjouriv^ Le. Agamemnon was 
caught in a garment treacherously contrived for his ruin. 

1. 897. Cp. for ytt%, besides the above quotations, the State- 
ment which Euripides puts into the mouth of Electra, * that hei 
father perished in the treacherous meshes of a net.* (oXo/xei/oy 
bokiois ßp6x<iov €pKf(riv, El. 154, &c*). 

1. 898, &c. Goethe has here modified tbe version of Aeschy-' 
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lus, who describes Clytemnestra as carrying out the deed 
alone. 

1. 899. Sßevl^üttt, i.e. * with a covered face.' Agamemnon 
did not die in the open field, like a hero, norwas he honoured 
with suitable funeral rites. The latter fact was, according to 
the notions of the Greeks, considered a great dishonour, and 
Aeschylus has based on it a striking scene in his * Choephoroe,' 
1. 421, &c. 

1. 902. Aegisthus governed the country of Mycene in the 
absence of Agamemnon, and after the death of the latter he 
called his own both * the queen and the kingdom.' 

1. 903. S3öfe Sufl, *evil passion.' 

1. 904. Unb einet &c. «unb ein atte«, tiefe« ©efü^I ber Olad^e. 

U. 906-17. Cp. Gen, Introd, In the present passage Goethe 
has adopted the mild Interpretation which Aeschylus puts on 
the deed of Clytemnestra, in assuming that she was only 
actuated by a feeling of revenge. Cp. Agam. 11. 212 ; 217-38; 
1389 ; 1407, &c. Euripides seems to have foUowed the same 
poet by putting into the mouth of the Peasant the words *for as 
regards her husband's death, she had a pretence : ' 

€S fiev yap Avdpa (TK^ylnu €t)( oXa>X($ra, £1. 29. 
Sophocles, however, does not acknowledge any * extenuating 
circumstances.* (Cp. EI. 564, &c.). 

1. 919. Cp. Eur. Iph, Taur. 1. 660, &c. 

TIS ioTlp ff VfäviSy 

Kai TOP a&KiOP 
*Ayafi€fivov^ cas ««crcip*, dvrjpayra ri fxe 
ywaiKa nalbas t*. 
(Who is this maiden ? . . . And how she pitied the unfortunate 
Agamemnon, and asked me about his wife and children.) 

1. 923. Cp. 1. 869, «. — The following note by the Greek 
translator of the present drama may be of some interest to 
classical scholars : * Nescio an consulto hie Goethius imitatus 
Sit Euripidem, non ubique felicem Homeri (rXrjBi, <l>i\rj Kpadirj) 
sectatorem. Cf. Med. 1242, 1244. Iph. T. 344: quae lepide 
irrisit Arist. Ach. 450, 480, 483, 485, 488.* 

©rittcr Slufjug. 

drfter auftritt. 

1. 926, &c. Cp. 1. 801 and the first note to Sc. 2 of Act II. 
1. 928. 2)ie Steilheit, &c., namely, the freedom which the 
sanctuary grants to those who are brought there as captives. 
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1. 929. It is a well-known fact, that persotis lying prostrate 
with a severe illness frequently enjoy, when on the point of 
death, a last bright look of life, which may be considered as 

* death*s herald.* Compare the lines : 

* How oft when men are on the point of death 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.' (Romeo and Juliet, v. 3.) 

1. 931. ^a^m is here used in the sense of *to acknow- 
ledge,' 

!• 93 3> &c. Goethe seems to have here adopted the version 
of Euripides, that the priestess merely * consecrated * the 
victims by cutting ofF a lock frora their hair. Gp. 1. 605, ». 

1. 939. Gp. 1. 161, n, 

1. 941, &c. The special Greek 'household gods' (6(oi na- 
rp^oi), as well as Hestia (the Roman Vesta), the goddess of 
domestic life, used to be placed on a sacred heaith ; the latter 
in the hall, where all the members of the family, and even 
the meanest servants, assembled for the offerings before 
the meals. 

Streifen, * to touch in passing.' 

Jl» 945"-48. The presence of the noble strangers recalled to 
Iphigenia the image of those heroes whom she learnt to 
honour in her parents' house ; and it was also this reminisr 
cence which, instinctively, comforted her * inmost heart ' with 
beautiful hope. 

1. 956. Iphigenia alludes here, of course, to the fate of Aga- 
memnon, which she calls * mute,* because it was not granted 
to him to die in open battle, but he met his death in an 

* obscure corner.' 

1. 957- Goethe seems to disregard here — evidently for dra- 
matic reasons — ^the usual version, which represents Iphigenia 
as having already reached womanhood when she was brought 
to Aulis. See Gen, Introduction, 

1. 958. Iphigenia here simply describes the feeling of awe 
and admiration she entertained on looking at the assembled 
heroes, but she does not describe the look itself. It is cer- 
tainly possible to remember whether we looked on a person 
with anger or afFection, and the censure of M. Patin, with 
reference to this passsage : II y a lä un dementt formel a ce 
que dit quelque part Ciceron que rcßil qui *voit tcut, ne se voit pas^ 
lui-meme (£tudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, ii. 138), is, in 
my opinion, qujte groundless^ 

1. 960, &c. Olympus was considered by the early poets 
as the Chief seat of the gods, among whom several demi- 
gods, such as Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, &c,, were ad» 
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mitted; and it is to the latter that Iphigenia alludes, in 
speaking of the heroic forras of glorious bygone ages. 

^Wen, or Slium is another name for S^roja. 

1. 966. Feminine substantives were formerly also declined 
in the singular. Now the practice is retained in a few 
expressions only, but Goethe has, both in prose and poetry, 
several times used the obsolete genitive singular of the 
word 5tau. 

Slcgijll^enö is the genitive of the abbreviated form Slegijll^. 

I. 967. Orestes, hesitating from a natural feeling to acknow- 
ledge the dreadful deed with a direct affirmative, does so by 
the indirect, but still emphatic affirmation : bu fagfl*^, ' it i$ as 
thou sayest.' Xantal'ö is the gen. of the abbrev. form Xantal. 

II. 970-73. As ill weeds by shaking their dreary tops spread 
numerous seeds, thus the grandchildren of Tantalus (i.e. 
Atreus and Thyestes) have engendered to their children's 
children, murderers of their own kindred, for an endless re- 
eiprocation of frenzy, or * mutual rage.7 

P. V. ii. has : ©0 tjobtn Xantal^ dnUtlin 5tuc^, gteic]^ einem 
unttertÜgbarn Uitfraut, mit öoUer §anb gefdt, unb jebem il^^ver Äinbet 
tüieber einen SWövber jut etöigen Sei^feltput]^ «rgeugt.' 

Aeschylus makes Glytemnestra express a similar sentiment, 
viz. that an evil genius possesses the family of the Atridae, 
and incites them to 'mutual murder.' Cp. Agam. 11. 145 1, 
1551, &c. 

1. 973, &c. Iphigenia says that she had been so horror- 
stricken by the words of Pylades that she could hear no more, 
and asks for further explanation from Orestes. Cp. the 
passage from the P, V. further on. 

1. 977. 2)aö l^olbe Äinb. Euripides represents Orestes as 
having been brought as a child to Aulis by Glytemnestra with 
Iphigenia, and the latter brings him on the stage as a * silent 
Petitionen* to her father not to sacrifice her (Iph. Aul. 1. 
1241, &c.) ; and in Iph. Taur. (1. 834, &c.) she says * that she 
had left him at home in the arms of his nurse.' 

S3eftimmt beö SBaterö ^ää^tx, &c. According to the notions of 
the ancients,itwas a duty to avenge the murder ofone*s kindred. 
Orestes was, therefore, *destined* to be the avenger of his 
father, and this fact mitigates his guilt. P. V. ii. has: D fag' 
mir an, »aö iä) 'otxtoixxt üon btefer ^laci^rit^t tter^ört, toenn mir'6 
bein S3ruber au^ ö^f^öt, toie ijl beö grogen Stamme« (ejite $flangc, 
ben SWorbgeftnnten ein aufleimenber, gefdl^^rftd^er Oldd^er, loie i^ Drejl 
bem «Scj^recf engtag entgangen l 

1. 980. The lake Avernus (Ital Lago Averno) is situated 
about nine miles from Naples. On account of the noxious. 
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mephitic vapours^arising from it, and the gloomy groves 
covering its banks, the Roman poets considered it as the 
entrance to the * nether-world* (Cp. Verg. Aen. vi. 1. 237), 
and the name was also used to designate the latter. The 
expression the * nets of Avemns ' Stands, therefore, here for 
the * nets of death.' ♦ 

1. 982. ®o(bne (Sonne, &c. It is hardly necessary to call the 
special attention of the appreciative reader to the present 
passage which contains an exquisite poetical sentiment. The 
expression of joy uttered by Iphigenia in the drama of Euri- 
pides (Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), appears feeble and almost 
commonplace by the side of it. 

1. 985. ©ajlfreunblic^ may here be rendered by the periphrasis 
* by ties of hospitality.* 

1. 988. Orestes implores Iphigenia ^to rein in and control 
her feelings.* 

1. 989,^c. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 1 121-22. 

t6 de fi€T fVTVXtas «caicov- 
a6ai dvarols ßapvs ala>v, 

(But misfortune after happy days must heavily press 
on US.) 

1. 991. The verb »tffen in the sense of * to know of anything ' 
may be used in poetry only, without the prep. öon. 

1. 996. Iphigenia considers her mother doomed, and as 
being past fear and hope. The P. V. had : JDie fei ben ©Ottern 
überlaffen, J^offnung unb %mä)t l^itft bew ©erBied^er nid^t. 

The repetition of the conj. toebet instead of toeber . . . nod^ is 
now not of frequent occuirence. 

1. 997. The expletive aud^ has here, approximately, the 
meaning of * and indeed.* — The expression Sanb ber Hoffnung 
Stands poetically for * human life ' ; * this world.* 

1. looi. Iphigenia's apprehensions are so manifold, that she 
feels as if uncertainty were flapping a thousand dark wings 
round her head, overwhelmed with anxiety. 

1. 1004. S3ote is here used in the sense of J^eroft». 

1. 1005. Orestes was anxious to hide his deed from the 
knowledge of men, hence his assertion that he would fain 
bury it in 'night's silent and gloomy realm of the shades.' 
^öiitmdä) Stands here, for Untertüelt. Cp. 1. 1145, «. 

1. 1007. SlUein refers to toibet meiner SBitten (l. roo6), viz. : 
SRid^ jtoingt bein l^otb^r 9Runb »iber meinen SffiiUen, allein er barfc &c. 

1. 1009. In the^llowing account of the deed of Orestes, 
Goethe has adopted, with a few deviations, the vfersion of 
Sophocles, as given in his Electra, See General Introduction, 
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1. loio, Anaxibia, the second wife of StÄ>phius and mother 
of Pylades, was the sister of Agamemnon. Cp. 1. 643, «. 

1. lon. ©d&tüä^cr, denoting primarily * father-in-law,' was 
subsequently also used - for * brother-in-law.' It is derived 
irom the same root as ©d^tüager. 

1. 10 14. The expression bcn 2lngefommncn seems here to be 
used in order to denote, that the friendship between the two 
youths sprang up as soon as Orestes had arrived. 

1. 1017. Unüerfctjen is here used for unettoartet. — jxemb gcüetbct 
=al'ö Si^embe geflcibet, i.e. * in disguise.' 

1. 10 18. %U bräd^ten fic, &c., i.e. they feigned that they had 
brought the sad tidings, &c. Cp. for Drcftcitö 1. 966, «. 

1. 1022. Goethe, Lessing, and other great German writers, 
not unfrequently add the termination -en to proper names in 
the dat. as well as in the acc. case. 

1. 1023. With Aeschylus it is Pylades who, when Orestes 
hesitates to kill his mother, urges him ' to foUow^the behests 
of Apollo.' Cp. Choeph. 1. 885, &c. 

I. 1025. 3n fi^, &c., say * (which) had been stifled.' 

The foUowing incident is a free invention of the poet. 

II. 1027-29. Although the floor had been often washed, still 
there might be observed, where it was stained, faint traces of 
the shamelessly shed blood in pale ominous streaks. This 
passage is based on the belief that human blood, wantonly 
shed, cannot be obliterated. 

Electra says at the time of Orestes* return to avenge his 
father*s death, * and my father's black blood still putrefies in 
the house.* Eur. E!. 1. 318 : 

alfia b* CTt irarpos Kara (rriyas 
fieXav crcoTjTTfv. 

Cp. also Choeph. 1. 63, &c. 

1. 1034. As Goethe passes over the existence of Chrysothe- 
mis the third daughter of Agamemnon (Cp. note to I. 49), the 
Word ©cfd^tüifter must here be taken to denote Electra and 
Orestes, since the latter was threatened, like the former, by 
dangers from their * mother who had become estranged to 
them.* — The ill-treatment of Electra by her mother Clytem- 
nestra has been described by the Greek tragic poets, who also 
mention that the latter feit no security as long as Orestes was 
alive. 

@tiefgett)otbett has no exact equivalent in English, nor perhaps 
in any other language ; here the expression @ticfgett)orbne 3Äuttcr 
denotes * a mother who has been changed into a stepmother.' 

Cp. the late Latin * novercor.' 

1. 1036. The mention of a * fatal family dagger' {^ä^iä\aUs 
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bo(d^) is a classical reminiscence. The poet seems to assume 
that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with which 
Atreus and Thyestes had slain their half-brother Chrysippus, 
and with which subsequently Atreus had killed his own son 
and tfaose of his brother Thyestes. Voltaire, in his tragedy 
* Oreste,' also speaks of a * fatal family dagger.' 

L 1039, &c. The conception that the gods 'happily spend 
their bright lives ' (bm teilten Xag . . . feiig UUt) is Homeric. Gp. 
Od. vi. 1. 42, &c. 

The use of the word leBen as a transitive verb is properly 
confined to higher diction only. The expression neu is here 
employed in the sense of * fresh* or * bright.' The P. V. had : 
auf • . . reinen fS&clUn, 

1. X044. An 'etemal fire' was properly kept up in the 
temple of Vesta only. 

1. 1045. The purity and calmness of the life which Iphigenia 
led at the temple of Diana elevated her soul to the bright 
dwellings of the gods. 

1. 1052, &c. In the following passage Orestes describes the 
torments of his soul caused by remorse and repentance — 
which are the fiiries that ceaselessly hannt fiim — ^after the 
ghost of his mother ' had risen from the reeking blood of the 
slain.' ; 

The brevity of L 1053 indicates the great emotion of the 
Speaker, who makes a pause after JDer STOutter ®eijl (cp. !• 1387, 
n,)f and equally expressive is the evidently purposely chosen 
irregulär metre in U. 1055, 1056. 

1. 1054. Aeschylus calls the furies the *aged' daughters of 
night {SvKrbs^ fraXaial naldes, Eumen. 1. 69). Cp. 1. 581, n. 

1. 1061, &c. Orestes was troubled by doubt whether he had 
acted rightly, and that apprehension, together with his aCtual 
remorse, are represented by the poet as the natural com- 
panions of the furies. 

1. 1062, &c. Before the furies leave their noctumal abodes 
in the * nether-world * (Acheron) the vapours of hell are rising 
and carry with them in their circiing clouds, the ever-present 
consciousness of the past, thus bewildering the mind of the 
guilty ; i.e. after a person has committed a crime, the conscious- 
ness of it haunts him unceasingly, and that consciousness Is 
then foUowed by the tormenting furies. 

1. 1066, &c. According to Homer the furies remained quiet 
in the nether-world until some crime was committed; then 
only they were permitted to appear on the * beautiful soll of 

' Prof. Paley and others have adopted the.reading ofypcucu. 
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heaven-sown earth;* and exercising their privilege to punish 
or to destroy, they pursued the criminal. 

The earth is calied gottbefdt, because it is God who has 
endowed it with fertility, and in so far the expression may 
be a mythological allusion to Demeter, the goddess of the earth. 

The description of the furies and their pursuit of Orestes — 
both in the above passage and p. 55 — is chiefly based on that 
given by Aeschylus. In the * Choephoroe ' (1. 1037) Orestes is 
represented as seeing, directly after the deed, gorgon-like 
women in black robes, and their hair entwined with serpents. 
He says that he distinctly sees his * mother*s vengefiil hounds ;' 
and the chorus endeavours to comfort him with the assurance 
that ' his soul is bewildered on account of the fresh blood on 
his hands.' In the 'Eumenideä' Orestes is represented as 
resting on the central-stone of the temple of Apollo and the 
furies seated on chairs before him. Orestes leaves, and the 
ghost rising from the ground arouses the sleeping furies. 
Moaning and groaning the latter awake, and being urged on to 
resume their relentless pursuit, they do so with renewed vigour. 
Cp. also the grand Choral hymn in the ' Eumenides,' \* sii, &c. 

1. 1071. Gp. 11. 836-855. 

1. 1078, &c. A stranger ingenious and practised in deceit, 
may weave * a web of falsehood ' as a snare for a stranger, but 
Orestes entertains such a sympathetic admiration for Iphi- 
genia, and he is himself so unused to cunning and deceit, that 
he feels bound to reveal to her the truth. 

1. 108 1. Gp. 1. 1387, n, 

1. 1083. <BmH, &c. * Is stooping to the tomb, is seeking 
death.' (William Taylor.) 

1. 1087. 2)u fii^cinjl, &c. Orestes is led to this conclusion 
by the tenour of Iphigenia's first address to him. Cp. 1. 941, &c. 

1. 1089. Orestes wishes here simply to express, that he is 
ready to die the usual death of the victims in the land of the 
Taurians — which seems to have consisted in their being first 
slain in the temple and then hurled down a rock — and that his 
blood reeking down to the sea, may bring a curse upon the 
barbarians. 

When Orestes asks Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. l. 625) * What 
kind of graveshall be allotted to him, when he is dead' ? (rac^op 
de nolos d€^€Tai fi\ orav davo) ;), the priestess replies : * A sacred 
fire inside (the temple), and a rocky chasm' {nvp ipov cviov 
xdafia T €vp<o7r6v ircTpas), 

1. 1094. Some commentators are of opinion that Goethe 
refers here to the goddess * Fortuna*; which would in so far 
be plausible, as ths^t goddess is described by Pindar as the 
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daughter of Zevs ^arfip, i.e. Zeus the Deliverer, or Preserver. 
It may be, however, that the poet merely uses here a poetical 
figure of Speech, in designating * the fulfilment of our wishes,' 
as the fairest daughter of Zeus; and this Interpretation 
seems to be the more correct, because he used in the P. V. 
the figurative expression : retd^t ber @nabe, ber fd^önjien Xeä^ttt 

1. 1096. Ungcl^euer has here the meaning of * gigantic * ; * vast/ 

1. II 00, &c. As a king is known by the profusion of his 
bounty, for to him must appear trifling what to the mass 
of men would be a treasure, so one knows the heavenly 
powers by their long-reserved and wiseiy prepared gifts. 

The expression Xaufenben is here used in the sense of ' mul- 
titude ; * * common people.' 

1. 1106. Whilst the vast-extending realm of the future lies 
open before the glance of the gods, mortal beings cannot 
penetrate into the * to-morrow ; * since every evening — or as 
the author poetically expresses it, the 'starry and misty veil of 
every evening ' — closes before their eyes the prospect into 
the future. The P. V. had : 3ebe« Slbenb« gcftirnte ^üUe 
»erbiet fte (i. e. bic Bufunft) und ; and it is this reading which 
helps US to interpret the rather unusual expression : (Sterne unb 
5Rcbelt)üHe. Cp. Goethe*s saying : SÖBo« bir boö @(3^itffal bringt, 
leiert btd^ bct Xag. 

1. 1 1 1 ^, &c. Man should wait patiently for the benefits of 
heaven, until they are ripe for him, and not, violently grasping 
at them, taste to his own min the immature fruit. 

1. 1115. The P. V. had : Sa^ eö aud^ fei, toft mir bicfe^ @tü(f 
nid^t tt)ie baö ©efpenfl cincö gcfd^iebnen ©clicbtcn, eitel üorübergel^en. It 
seems, therefore, probable, that the def. article used in the 
poetical version is employed by Goethe in the general 
signification of the indef. art., i.e. *of a departed friend*; 
which usage is not uncommon in German poetry^ It may 
also be, that the present passage was suggested to Goethe by 
the exclamation of Iphigenia (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 842, &c.), 
after she had recognised her brother ; * unhoped for joy feil to 
my share, my friends ! but I fear, that he (Orestes) will soar 
out of my arms heavenwards ' : 

OTOTTOV r}8ovav tXaßoVy 2> ^/Xai* 
deSoiiea d* €k x^P^^ f*« M ^P^y alBipa 
afiTTTafievos <l>vyu. 

^ According to Düntzer the above passage contains an allusion to the 
phantom apparition of Patroclus, in the dream of Achilles, as related by 
Homer, II. xxiii. 1. 60, &c. Cp. 1. 863, ». 
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1. 1124, &c. It is possible tbat the 'immortal veil/ which 
the goddess Leucothea gaveto Odysseus (Od. v. 346, &c.) asa 
means of rescue in the storm, suggested these lines to Goethe ; 
or he simply took the veil of the maiden priestess as an 
emblem of perfect innocence ; so that the meaning would 
be, that even if Iphigenia, the chaste and innocent priestess, 
would take Orestes under her special protection she could not 
save him from the furies, whom the poet designates here by 
the epithet of Smmcrtüadben, * the ever-wakeful.* 

1. II 27. The furies did not pursue Orestes into the temple 
itself. Cp. 1. 727, &c. 

1. 1129. Sophocles says of the furies (El. 478, &c.) : 
^^ct Koi TrdXvTTOvs Kai 7ro\v)(^eip 
ä 8€iuols KpvTTTOfifva \6xpis 
Xaktcöwovs *Epivvs. 
* There shall come with many feet and many hands, the fury 
with brazen feet, who is lurking in the horrible den.' 

1. 1131, &c. Aeschylus represents the furies as moaning, 
groaning, and bark'mg in their repose like a hound, ever 
mindful of the chase (Eum. 1. 126, &c.) ; but Goethe, who 
represents the Erinyes in a less ghastly, but more demoniac 
manner than the Greek tragedians, describes them as uttering 
a 'horrid laughter.* Cp. 1. 1066, n. 

1. 1142, &c. The mind-obscuring bewilderment which has 
taken possession of Orestes, is here figuratively designated by 
the expressions * smoke and vapour ' ; and in this hazy shroud- 
ing he only perceives the pale light of the river of death, 
which leads him down to Tartarus. 

The ancients assumed that the way to the nether-world 
led across a river. The earlier writers knew it under the name 
of Styx, the later under the name of Acheron. 

1. 1144. This line contains a poetical Inversion. The P. V, 
had : ^aftbu nur (Sine @^toeflcr, bie (S(c!tra l^cigt ? 

1. 1146. Cp. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1. 561, &c. 

1$. Xctvr« d' ip oiKois aXXov *Ayaix€fiv<ap y6povl 

OP. XcXoiTTfi/ 'HXcKTpav ye irapßivov p.iav. 

I*. rt de, (TipayeiaTjs ßvyarpos ecrrt Tis Xoyoy ; 

OP, ovdeis ye, n\^v Bavovfrav ov)( opav (l>dos, 
(Iph, Has Agamemnon left another child at home ? Or. He 
has left a maiden, Electra. IpJb. What? Is there any report 
of his daughter, who was sacrificed ? Or, Only this : that she 
died and does no more behold the sun.) 

1. II 48. Iphigenia's questions about the house of Agamem- 
non arouse in Orestes anew the sting of remorse ; and the 
Erinyes blow away the ashes of oblivion from his soul, and 
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will not permit the last embers of the terrible fire which 
consumed the house of Tantalus— still burning in himself — 
to become quietly extinguished. Orestes apprehends, there- 
fore, that the destructive ilame, purposely fanned and 
nourished by hellish sulphur, is for ever to torture his soul. 

The present instance seems to be the only one in which 
toerglitninen, * to get gradually extinct,* is used reflectively. 

1. 1149. The word (Srin^ett, is to be pronounced in German 
as two iambics, viz. firln-ien. 

1. 1154. Goethe uses the anachronism ^cUe in this drama 
to denote Tartarus as a place of punishment after death. 
^öUmfc^mefel is more a biblical than a classical expression. 

1. 1156. 9iau^tocrf is a rather more poetical form than 
Oidud^erwerf for * incense.* 

1. II 59. The verb t)emel)ttten (*to listen to what another 
says *) without a direct object, is used in poetry only. 

1. 1162, &c. Iphigenia asks Orestes whether all life has 
become stagnant in him ; whether a petrifying charm, as if 
from the head of the terrible Gorgon, creeps through his limbs. 

The reader will, of course, know, that the post-Homeric 
poets assumed three Gorgons; but Goethe alludes here 
specially to Medusa, whose head alone was so fearful, that 
a mere look at it turned people into stone. 

1. II 64, &c. Aeschylus represents theghost of Clytemnestra 
as inciting the furies to pursue Orestes. Cp. note to 1. 1066. 

1. n68. The words of Iphigenia harrow up the inmost 
depth of the heart of Orestes, and he actually believes that he 
hears the voice of the Eumenides ; hence his exclamation : 
They call ! They calll^ Cp. 1. 1131, &c. 

1. 1172. Iphigenia interprets the great agitation of Orestes 
as a sign that he instinctively feels the presence of his sister. 

1. 1176, When Greüsa, daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, 
was married to Jason, Medea, who had been forsaken by the 
latter, sent her a bridal garment, which burnt her to death 
when she put it on, and spread the flames to the palace. 

Sünbet fid^ . . . »on mir fort, * spreads,* or * proceeds from me.' 

1. 1178. Orestes considering himself as an *unworthy 
wretch ' wishes to die * an ignominious death ' alone — * locked 
up in himself* — like Hercules who retired to die in solitude 

^ The exclamation @g ruft is referred by some to SRutterMut. This 
Interpretation seems to me, however, less plausible than the one given 
above. The expression ti ruft ; eg ^|at gerufett* is frequently used in 
German, in a general way, tor *there is, or there was the sotnd of a 
cry'; or * they cry/ &c. Cp. the Latin * clamatum est.* 
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on mount Oeta, when he found that he could not escape the 
excruciating agony caused by the * Nessus garment ' which his 
wife Deianira had sent him. 

l 1184. The sudden change of the feelings of joy and 
sorrow is here compared to a * revolving wheel.' The cause 
of the sudden revulsion of feelings in Iphigenia's heart, is 
explained by her in the foUowing lines : she shrinks back in 
awe from one who is a stranger, and still the voice of her 
heart calls her to her brother. 

1. 1188. g^den« is the German gen. form of Lyaeus (Gr. 
At/atof, i.e. * deliverer from care *), the epithet of Bacchus or 
Dionysus. The * Bacchants ' distinguished themselves in their 
worship of Dionysus by a boisterous frenzy, or an *unre- 
strained sacred fury.* 

1. 1190. Iphigenia asks Orestes to look at her and to judge 
from her aspect, how her heart opens to the joy of kissing the 
head of him, than whom the world can contain nothing dearer 
for her. 

1. 1197, &c. ^ie eto'ge iQuelte, &c. i. e. the fountain Castalia, 
which flowed down moünt Pamassus between the two cliffs, 
called Nauplia and Hyamplia, and which was sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

The epithet gölten is in poetical diction used for * beautiful,' 
*«plendid.' 

U. 1 199-1200. Not brighter is the Castalian spring flowing 
from mount Pamassus, than is the joy which, gushing from the 
heart of Iphigenia, flows and surrounds her with a sea of bliss. 

The adv, wie before Jteube is to be translated by * than ; * it 
being used here after the comparative instead of al6, which 
usage is not uncommon with Goethe and other German writers. 
In the next line, however, wie is to be rendered by * like,' as 
it refers to Sreube in the preceding line. 

1. 121 1. Pylades had been wandering about in order to 
discover the ways and means of carrying out his designs, and 
Orestes now implores Iphigenia * to advise him ' (^eiö' 'x\)n 
gure(!^t), how to carry out their escape. 

1. 12 15. The apostrophe nel^mt, &c. is, of course, ad- 
dressed to the gods. In the second poetical version, the line 
Stands thus : 

D ne^mt [il^r ©otter, nel^mt] 

IDen äßal^n ti^m i»on bem ftarren $luge. 

1. 12 19, &c. Unb rettete, &c., i.e. *and bringing me hither 
saved me * ; * and brought me hither in safety.* 

1. 1222. The senses of Orestes having been quite bewildered, 
Iphigenia recalls to him in a few words the actual State ofthings. 
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1. 1226, &c. Orestes expresses the wish that Electra too 
hught at once perish with them, so that she might tiot reserve 
her life for a heavier doom and greater sufFerings. 

I. 1229, &c. In asserting that *fratricide was an old custom 
of their ancient house,* Orestes alludes to the murder of 
Ghrysippus by his half-brothers Atreus and Thyestes, to the 
attempt of the latter to kill his brother Atreus through the 
agency of Pleisthenes, and to the mortal enmity between those 
two brothers. 

1. 1232. The phrase fid^ tätigen laffen denotes * to take advice ;' 

* to follow advice.* 

1. 1233. The poet here expresses symbolically the love of 
life by the love of the sight of the sun and the stars. 

When Iphigenia utters her lament (Cp. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
1. 1281) at her impending death, she exclaims: 

KOVKCTl fJiOl (l>ci>Sf 

ov8* deXiov ToSe (f>€yyos 

(This light and the beams of the sun are no more mine). Cp. 
also above, 1. 573, «. 

1. 1235, &c. As dragons engendered in a sulphurous pool 
fighting with their own kin devour each other, so the 
grim race of Tantalus perishes in mutual destruction. 

The rather high-flown simile of * hell-born dragons which 
destroy each other,' is quite in accordance with the agitated 
State of the Speaker. 

1.1240. SKit folc^cn 93(irfen, &c., i.e. with such pitiable 
looks of impassioned appeal. Compare the pathetic scene in 
the * Choephoroe/ where Clytemnestra appeals to her son not 
to murder her. 

1. 1245, &c. In the 'Eumenides' of Aeschylus the *indig- 
nant shade ' of Clytemnestra is represented as sumjnoning the 
furies not to relent in their piirsuit of Orestes. Cp. 1. 1066, ». 

1, 1252. The expression ^toiji is figuratively used in German 
as * Steel ' in English, for any * sharp weapon.' 

The imper. tjetfd^cne niä^t refers, like jerreife, to the direct 
object tiefen 93ufen, i. e, üerfd^one nic^t (fonbern) jerreige, &c. 

1. 1254. Düntzer very properly remarks, that as in the 

* Oedipus Coloneus ' of Sophocles, the much-tried aged 
sufFerfer must once more feel his horrible guilt in its whole 
extent, before he gains peace and atonement, so Goethe re- 
presents Orestes as sunk in the lowest depth of despair, before 
he can be freed from the furies and the torments of his remorse. 

L 1258. Orestes recovering from his paroxysm, feels himself 
at once calmed and appeased ; and believing that he has drunk 
from the * stream of Lethe/ or forgetfulness, he asks * for 
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another draught of cool refreshment,' so that the last * agony 
of life * may be washed away from bis heart. 

Äratitpf, lit. * spasm,* is in German also used figuratively for 
the * pai*alyzing of the mind.' 

1. 1262. 25ci" CtueKe, &a, * plunged into the source of forget- 
ftilness : ' the latter expression refers, of course, to the river 
Lethe. ' 

1. 1264, &c. Orestes, in half-awakened consciousness, be- 
lieves himself to be in the nether-world, and implores the 
*shades' (1. 1263) to allow him, after being so much tossed 
about, to enjoy the comfort of rest amidst their own repose. 

The adv. gefäUig does not refer to <Sä}atUn, but to Orestes 
himself, and is here used in the sense of be^agtid^. P.V, iii had : 
3n eurer @ti((e labt gefdUige Olul^e beii mngetriebenen @o^n ber drbc. 

1. 1266. ®diß)ptl is used in poetical diction for Slüflern, 
* whispering.* 

1. 1267. Orestes alludes to the rustling noise caused in the 
gloomy twilight of the grove, by the moving tops of the trees. 
Cp. 1. I, &c., n. 

1. 1269, &c., !Die l^errlid^ mit einanber fid^ freut, * who rejoice in 
glorious communion.' 

1. 1271. The foUowing lines express the perfect harmony 
which reigns among bis kindred dwelling in the realm of 
shades. Their forms appear godlike, and in their traits they 
resemble each other. 

1. 1274, &c. Cp. 11. 336-388, and notesy and 1. 1022, n. 

1. 1281, &c. The following apostrophe to his ancestors, 
which Orestes utters in an exalted State of mind, is given 
by the poet in the more animated measure of the iambic 
Dimeter, or Quatemarius, with frequent employment of 
amphibrachic instead of iambic feet, in order to allow an ap- 
propriate pause in the middle of the lines, viz. 


\j — \j — y^ KJ — SJ — 

\J — \J — \J \J—*J-~ 

V/— V/ — V w — v/ — W 


1. 1289. 2)en iä) nur @inmaf, &c., viz. when Agamemnon re- 
turned from Troy ; since Orestes could have no recollection 
of the time when his father proceeded on the Trojan expedition. 
1. 1296, &c. The greeting (@rn§) of welcome was upon 
earth the *sure pass-word of murder' in the race of ancient 
Tantalus, and their joysbegin oniy beyond the grave. 
The secoTid—poeticai — version had : 

^Äuf (Srben »or in unfrem §auö 
Der Si«fomm— ^lob. 
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and P. V. ii ran: ^eigt tl^n toirifornmett! Slwf ^tben toat'^ in 
unferm $ait« ein ©mg mvx Xcb ! 

1. 1301. The *aged sire' is, of course, Tantalus, whom 
Orestes hoped to see among the departed shades of his 
kindred, who had atoned for all the wrongs committed by 
them, and who, reconcited with each other, enjoyed undis- 
turbed tranquillity. Cp. for the fate of Tantalus, 11. 310-325, 
notes, and Gen, Int, 

1. 1307, &c. Since Tantalus does not appear to Orestes in 
his Vision, among the host of his departed kindred, he con- 
cludes that the all-powerful gods have 'with brazen fetters 
firmly rivetted cruel tortures to his heroic breast,' i.e. that he 
is doomed to eternal punishment. 


IDrittcr Slufhitt. 

11. 13 10-13 16. The Vision of Orestes still continues ; and his 
address to Iphigenia and Pylades is in the same metre as the 
latter portion of his soliloquy. 

1. 1312. 2)ie (Sine, i.e. the only one of the race of Tantalus 
who was still missing in the nether-world. 

1. 1313. All sudden deaths were believed to be brought 
about by the arrows of Apollo, or Artemis. The former 
generally slew men and the latter women. When Odysseus 
saw the shade of his mother — who had died in his absence — 
in Hades, he asked her. Was it a slow disease, or did Artemis, 
the archer, slay thee with the Visitation of her gentle shaft ? 
rj boKixh vovaos ; 5 '^Aprcfus lox^aipa 
ols ayopois ßeXcfO'O'iP enoixofAfvrf KaT€ir€<f>p€P ; - 

(Od. xi. 11. 172-73). 

1. 13 14. The expression atmet jjteunb does not stand here 
in apposition to ^iäf, but is used as an exclamation. 

1. 13 15. The Prose Versions, and the first poetical version, 
had : ,^ontntt mit, !ommt mit )u $Iutod %fycon, ed ^iemt ben ©äften 
t>m SGBittl^ mit @nif au elften. In the last version Goethe has 
changed fommt into lomm*, probably in order to avoid the fre- 
quent recurrence of the hard letter t in the same line ; thus 
sacrificing grammar to euphony. 

1. 13 17. Goethe has here and elsewhere adopted the version 
of later writers, who considered Apollo as god of the sun, and 
Diana as goddess of the moon. Cp. 1. 547, &c., notes. 

1. 1323. In accordance with a highly poetical notion, the 
paleness of the moon is here represented as expressive of her 
constant longing for the eternal light of the sun. 
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1. 1325. The P.V. had: D tag weinen einigen, fvdtgefunbenen 
(i. e. ^rnber), nid^t, &c. 

Far less poetical is the invocation of Iphigenia to Diana in 
Euripides (Iph. Taur. 1. 1398, &c.) : 

& Atjrovg Koptf, 
tratrSv fie, rr^v aifp UplaVf irpbs ^EWdda 
€K ßapßdpov y^s, koI KKorrais ovyypoDß* efiaig. 
</>tX€(f'd€ Kai av (rhv Ka<riyinjTOP, Otd' 
(piXeiP be KdfA€ Toits Sfiaifiovas d6K€i. 
(O daughter of Latona, bring me, thy priestess, safe into 
Greece from a barbarian land, and pardon my deceiU As 
thou lovest thy brother Phoebus, so believe that I too love 
those bom of the same parents with myself») 

1. 1327. Unb ijl bein Söille, &c., i. e. if the will of Diana in 
concealing Iphigenia at Tauris has now been fulfiiled. The 
conj. ba is here used in the sense of atö, *at the time when.* 
The P. V. had baf . 

1. 1331, &c. It must be assamed that Iphigenia had, in the 
meantime, been informed by Pylades of his intended designs of 
rescue. 

1. 1333. Pylades repeats here more distinctly what Iphigenia 
had before — 1. 13 19, &c. — stated in a general way. 

L 1336, The shades of the departed were represented as 
mere airy forms, which were not tangible. When Odysseus 
wished to embrace the spirit of his dead mother in Hades, she 
ilitted from his hands, 'as a shadow or even as a dream ' (Od. 
xi. 1. 2o6, &c.). 

1. 1339, &c. The Parcae, or Fates (Gr. Motpat), were de- 
scribed as spinning out, at the birth of man, the thread of his 
future life. The present passage must, therefore, be simply 
taken as expressing metaphorically that a favourable fate was 
now spinning the threads of their lives, and that their safe 
retum depended upon those slender threads. 

1. 1341. The P. V. had after the words gum erflcnmal, the 
words : feit weinen JHnbetlai^ren. 

IL 1343-57. Orestes, who considers the troubles he has 
overcome as a violent tempest, compares the retuming peace 
of ^his- mind to the calm and the revival of nature, which 
foUows the purifying violence of a thunderstorm. 

In construing the present passage, the reader should 
remember that the words from bie mit (1. 1343) to tventtt (!• 
1354), form a parenthetical clause. 

1. 1343, &c. The god who sent storm and thunder was with 
the ancients principally Zeus ; but Goethe describes here the 
gods, in general, as producing lightning, thunder and tempests, 
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or, as he poetically expresses it, as moving to burn up heavy 
clouds with flaming might. 

The P. V. had : 3^r ©öttet bic t^r, &c. Cp. 1. 582, n. 

1. 1345. The expression gnabigsemfl indicates here, that the 
gods graciously grant the blessing of the long-sought rain, but 
do so sternly axnidst the roaring of thunder and the rush of 
winds. 

. I. 1 348, &c. IDoc^ Balb, &c., i. e. the gods soon transform 
what man looked at with dread anticipation into a blessing^ and 
thus change the timid, wondering anxiety into a look of 
joy, &c. 

1. 1351. frifd^erquirftet, 'newly refreshed.' 

1. 1352. The epithet neu indicates, in this place, the re- 
appearance of the sun in his brightness, after having been 
hidden by clouds. 

!• 1353» &c« The grey veil of the last remnants of the clouds 
IS gently divided by the pleasing and varied colours of the 
rainbow. 

1. 1359. Orestes had hitherto called the furies by names 
characteristic of their dreadful functions, as: Unteritbifd^ 
(1. 580) ; bie 3»inmettoad^en (1. 1126) ; and also (Stinten (1. 1149;; 
but now, being healed, he applies to them the euphemistic 
name, ©umenbien (Gr. Evfi€ytd€f), le. the * gracious goddesses.' 

1. 1 360, &c. The * brazen gates of Tartarus * are mentioned 
by Homer. Their remoteness is here indicated by the ex- 
pression fctnabbotinemb, i. e. * with a remote thundering clang.* 

Grimm seems to be of opinion that it would grammatically 
be more correct to divide the Compound, viz. fcmaB bonnemb. 

L 1362. Orestes continues his simile by comparing the 
World, as it now lay before him, to ' the earth which exhales a 
quickening odour ' after a stornu 

1. 1363, &c. This line contains a poetical inversion. The 
P, V. had : irnb labet m^ ein auf i^ren Slad^en, &c. 

The expression JldÄen is here used, according to Düntzer,: 
to denote the extenaed sphere of activity now open to 
Orestes. 

1. 1366, &c. Pylades thinks that it is not yet time for 
rejoicing ; for it is only the wind which will swell their sails, 
that may waft their perfect joy to Olympus, i. e. the time 
for rejoicing will come when they are in security on the 
open sea. 


L 2 
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fßktict ?lufjuff. 

Grfitr auftritt. 

The first thirteen lines of the following soliloquy are, in 
general, written in the so-called ' logaaedic ' metre, which con- 
sists of dactyls, foUowed by trochees. Some consider the 
yerses as anapaestic, as several lines can very easily be scanned 
in that metre^ The verses will perhaps best be scanned in 
the following manner : — 


— wv — W V 

— ww — w— « 

— WW —VW 

&c., &c. 


U. 1 369-8 r. The heavenly powers do not quite forsake 
mortal beingSj and when they predestine for them manifold 
perplexities and deeply agitating, sudden transitions of the 
mind, they provide for them a calm friend as a help in the hour 
of need. Cp. for the constr. of JDenfen fte, &c., 1. 1789, &c., «. 

U. 1378-79. These lines express the contrast between near 
and far in a dassical spirit, by designating the former by the 
* native town/ and the latter by the * distant shore.' 

11. 1385-89. Iphigenia represents Pylades ^as the embodi- 
ment of physical courage and of wisdom. The former is ex- 
pressed by the ' arm of a youth in battle/ and the latter is 
metaphorically designated by the ' luminous eye of age in 
counsel/ i.e. by the clear-sightedness of experienced old age. 
The following lines are added to justify the assigning of the 
highest wisdom to the youth Pylades; for, possessing the 
sacred, inexhaustible treasure of calmness of mind, he was able 
to supply from its depth counsel and help^ to the restless 
Wanderer. 

1. 1390, &c. The fact that Pylades did not allow Iphigenia 
to give herseif heedlessly over to the * happiness which she 
could not realise/ is mentioned as a further proof of bis 
thoughtful wisdom.^ ^ 

1. 1395. The verb au^fül^rett does not form here a Com- 
pound verbal expression with gelten, but expresses the object 
or purpose of the same, and is thef efo^e used with the supine. 
Cp. 1. 480, ». 

1. 1398. It is a matter of course that the ^artful words' 
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were imparted to Iphigenia during the time which elapsed 
between the third and the fourth acts. Gp. 1. 1368. 

1, 1400. Note here the use of the subjunctive. 

1. 1403. ^interl^alten, 'to dissemble,' is an inseparable Com- 
pound verb. 

I. 1404, &c. The interjection 9Bel^ is used in higher diction 
with the genitive, in order to express the object which occa- 
sions the exclamation of lament (cp. Sanders* Wörterbuch), — 
Here, the interjection SBel^ ber Söge, might perhaps best be 
rendered by Woe tofalseboodl 

1. 1406. A Word spoken in truth relieves the heart, as it 
were, from a bürden ; which is not the case when a lie has 
been uttered. 

1. 1407. ®etrojl mad^eti, ' to comfort.^ — finden is used in poetry 
for the more familiär dnöjligen, * to cause anguish.* 

1, 1408^ &c. The lie which has been secretly coined does 
not hurt the person against whom it is directed, but iills with 
anxiety the man who has uttered it ; as an arrow which has 
been shot off, being diverted by a god, misses its aim, and 
rebounding, hits the archer. The tradition that the gods 
divert the arrows from the direction given to them by man is 
already found in Homer, and the superstitious belief that 
enchanted büllets dart back on the shooter is perhaps founded 
on that legend. 

1. 1409. Goethe follows in his earlier writings the former 
usage of employing the primary form brufen, instead of the 
modiiied beulen. 

1. 141 4. The consdousness of being about to utter a false- 
hood had gradually dawned upon the mind of Iphigenia, and 
as anxiety upon anxiety trembles through her heart, she even 
begins to fear for her brother, lest the füries should again seize 
him on the unhallowed ground, or lest he, with Pylades and 
the crew, might be discovered at the shore. 


Sweiter Slwfhfitt. 

1. 1422^ The expressions toartm and %QXtvx are here most 
happily chosen. The former conveys rather the notion of 
* expecting,' and the latter that of ' waiting patiently.' 

1. 1426. Arkas considers the command of the king to such a 
degree paramount, that he cannot concelye any obstacle to its 
fiüfilment. 

1. 1427. JDeffen wit, &c., * which we are unable to controL* 
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1. 141I) &c. Xx&qjt bie ^d^nlb, &c., viz. he has upon him the 
guilt o£having shed 'kindred blood.' In Euripides, Iphigenia 
says of Orestes and Pylades, in bringing forward the same 
pretext (Iph. Taur. L 1171) : 

otjcctoy ^\0ov TOP <f>6vop Keienjfiepou 

(The guilt of murder they had upon them when they came, is 
that of their own kindred.) 
1. 1435. UeBel is here used in the sense of * malady,' or rather 

* frenzy.' In the P. V. Iphigenia says of Orestes that he was 

* in be« SBa^nfmn« obfd^eutid^e Sanbc gefeffelt.' 

1. 1438. The expression mit frifd^er SBcTCe is here used to 
denote that Iphigenia considered it necessary, in performing 
the mysterious rites, to bathe the image of the goddess with 

* fresh running water/ and not with the ' lustral waters ' kept 
in the temple. 

When Thoas asks Iphigenia, in the drama of Eüripides 
(Iph. Taur. 1. 11 88, &c.), *What is to be done with the 
strangers ? ' the foUowing dialogue occurs : 

I#. äyvolg KaOapfAois irp&rd pip irt^at ßiXa. 
GO. mfyauTtv vbartop ^ 6aXaa'<riq. bpotTtp ; 
I#. BaiXaa'a'a kKi/^ci irdvra ravSpoimaP KaKoi. 
GO. ovKovp irphs ovrop pahv cWiWci Kkvbvp ; 
I#. iprjfAias dei* ical ycLp oKXa bpdaop/iP, 
« ♦ * * * 

1$. 6ypi(rT€0P ^01 Kai t6 rrjs 0€ov ßpcrag, 

{Iph. I wish first to cleanse them with holy purification. 7b. 
With spring of water, or with the moisture of the sea ? Iph. 
The sea washes off all the ills of men. 7h, Does not the sea 
dash against the temple itself ? Iph, Solitude is needful ; for 
we shall do other things besides. . . . Iph. I must also purify 
the image of the goddess.) 

1. 1444. JDie«, &c., i. e. the sacred rite. 

1. 1448. Erbringen is a somewhat more emphatic expression 
than erjtt)inaen, ' to enforce.' 

1. 1454. The suspicions of Arkas about the pretended mys- 
terious rites seem already to have been aroused ; hence his 
assertion, in general, that he would fain bring the king a 
message, 'which would solve the whole perplexity now sur- 
rounding them' — i.e. her consent to marry the king would 
be beneficial to the State, and would induce him to desist 
from his resolution to sacrifice the strangers. 

1. 1456. SBod id^ t^ermod^te, &c. Iphigenia evidently alludes 
here to the confidence which she had willingly bestowed upon 
the king. 
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1. 1457. This line ran in the P, V. : ^äf todr' e^ 3eit, bm Sinn 
)U änbern. 

1. i458.< This line contains the general Statement, that it is 
not in the power of men to alter their feelings and inclina- 
tions, which have been put in their hearts by the gods. 

1, 1459. The prep. für is sometimes omitted after l^alten, 
in the sense of * to consider,' more especially in higher diction. 

1. 146 1. Arkas, seeing the firm composure of Iphigenia, asks 
her whether she would risk all, i. e. her own fate and that of 
others. It may, therefore, be more correct to render e6 in 
the foliowing line by * everything/ than by * my fate,' 

1. 1463. The gods are wont to save man in a natural manner 
and by human means, and he should not wait for their direct 
and miraculous interference ; to which remark Iphigenia 
evasively replies that everything depends upon their guidance. 

I. 1468, &c. The mind of the -soldiers has now long been 
disused to the cruel sacrifices, and many of them, having 
been thrown on foreign coasts, have themselves realised the 
fact that a friendly human face is to the homeless wanderer a 
godlike apparition. 

II. 1477-83. The Import of this passage, which is one of 
the most difficult in the whole drama, is this : mercy, which 
descends from heaven in a human fom^ nowhere establishes 
its sway more quickly, than among a vigorous, youthfui 
people which, abandoned to itself and its own fague fore- 
bodings, bears in savage gloom the heavy burdens of human 
life ; i.e. when one imbued with the principles of humanity 
appears among a healthy and primitive people which toils op, 
whilst it leads a cheerless and uncivilized life, and which has 
no other guide for its actions than an undefined instinct» or 
foreboding of what is right, then the task of spreading 
humane feelings is easily accomplished. 

The term SWilbe is very comprehensive, as it includes the 
notion of ' mercy,' * charity,' and ' humanity.' Cp. for ixüb unb 
toilb, 1. 1530, «, 

1. 1483. The mind of Iphigenia being already moved by her 
own remorse, she implores Arkas not to agitate it still more. 

1. 1489. The pain feit by Iphigenia may be compared to a 
friend, because it indicates to her instinctively what course 
wouJd be proper for her to pursue. 

1. 1491. The pain which Iphigenia feels seizes powerfully 
her soul, but it cannot have the effect of destroying her re- 
pugnance. 

1. 1495. The clause: Söa« fl<i^ ni^t gejiemt, * which is not seemly 
to do,' is in the translation to be placed after ettoerbm loiU. 
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iDtitter auftritt. 

1. 1503. The revulsion has been brought about in the breast 
of Iphigenia at an unseasonable hour, because it shakes her 
resolution of joining in the plan of escape. 

U. 1506-9, A stream of joy had *overflowed' the soul of 
Iphigenia as completely and suddenly as the tide, swelling in 
with rapid waves, Covers the rocks lying among the sands 
of the shore. 

1. 1509, &c. Iphigenia had never considered it possible to 
see her brother again ; hence in embracing him, she actually 

* grasped the impossible.' All the preceding versions had : !Da^ 
Unittöglid^e ^ielt iä) mit ^dnben ^efaft^ 

1. 151 1, &c. @t(]^ . . .um mxäf ju legen, *to Surround me.' — 
This passage refers to Iphigenia*s rescue at Aulis. Cp. General 
Introduction» 

1. 15 16, &c. SWeitten SÖruber, &c., i.e. her heart was entirely 
and forcibly engrossed by her brother. Iphigenia resumes 
here the thought expressed above in 1. 15 10. 

1. 15 19. Her soul was only bent on their safety. — ^öottodrtö 
bringen, * to strive onward.' 

1. 1521. @o lag, &c., i. e. she looked already back on Tauris 
with the same feeling of satisfaction with which the mariner 
tums his back on the cliffs of a desolate Island. 

1. 1525. Deceit in itself was hateful to her, and now it has 
become doubly detested, as she is to practise it on her bene- 
factor. 

1. 1526. Cp. IL 869, 923, notes. 

I. 1527. Iphigenia begins now to waver in her resolution, 
and to doubt whether what she intended to do was right. 

II. 1528-31. Iphigenia had hitherto led in her limited sphere 
of action a life of childlike simplicity ; but now there arises for 
her a conflict between her wishes and her duties ; she has no 
more a distinct conception of her own obligations and the 
exigencies of the world, and thus, leaving the secure ground 
of her solitude, she embarks on the sea of life, the waves of 
which toss her about, and her mind is filled with 'gloomy 
anxiety.' 

The expression ttüB unb Bang is here used to denote the 

* vagueness and anxiety ' of the feelings of Iphigenia, in the 
same way as tntB unb tt>ilb (1. 1479) denotes the State of a 

^ The Interpretation that the expression bad Unm^glicl^e refers to the 
rescue of Iphigenia, seems to me rather far-fetched. 
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primitive people, which leads an uncivilized life, without any 
definite object. • 

Sßierter Slufkitt. 

1. 1536, &c. Pylades considers the fact that the furies did 
not approach Orestes on the * unconsecrated ' ground of the 
shore, as a sure sign that he has completely recovered. 

1. 1541, &c. Umlobem may here be rendered by *to shine,' 
and fein (ocfig $au^3t by *his head with curling hair.' The 
epithet hd\% must here not be taken as an attribute of youthful 
or effeminate beauty, but like the Greek ovKos, applied to the 
hair of Odysseus, as * bespeaking manly strength.* 

1. 1542. The expression t^oK denotes here that his eyes had 
lost their former gloomy look, and were open and beaming. 

1. 1549, &c. These lines form a fine counterpart to the well- 
known passage : 

When sorrows come, they come not Single spies, 
But in battalion§. 

L 1553. The Hendiadys traurig unb wtoartmb Stands here for 
in traurig« ©ttoartung, as above trüB unb toilb (1. 1479) for i« 
trülber SGBilbl^eit, and trüb unb Bang (1. 1530, &c.) for in tröBer 
^angigfeit. Cp. also 1. 81, a. 

1. 1554. The Statement that the crew bestirred themselves 
rejoicingly at the sight of Orestes, is a further confirmation of 
his recovery. * 

1. 1557. ®i (eignet, &c., i. e. each band longed to grasp the 
oar. 

1. 1563. Euripides represents the Image of Diana as of small 
size, so that Iphigenia could carry it in her arms; whilst 
Goethe found it necessary to represent the image as of such 
great weight that even Pylades could only remove it because 
his Shoulders were * well-practised * in carrying heavy loads. 
Only in this way could the fact be explained that Iphigenia 
had not yet the image with her when Pylades arrived, 

1. 1569. The expression !tug is here not used boastingly, it 
being employed in the sense of * shrewd ; * * artful.' 

1. 157 1. 9)?ann may here be rendered by * friend.' 

1. 1580, &c. (Sd^tdfe is not unfrequently used by Goethe for 
<head.' 

Sßarum ^afl bu, &c. Pylades asks Iphigenia why she had not 
the wisdom to shroud herseif wisely within the veil of her 
sacerdotal privilege. 

1. 1584, &c. The phrase auf ettt)ad beulen, corresponds to the 
English ' to think on something.' 
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1. 1588, &c. Iphigenia must acknowledge within herseif that 
Arkas had a füll right to put forward his demand, and as he 
did so urgently and with reason^ she could not behave towards 
him difFerently. 

1. 1591. The idiomatic phrase e6 giel^t fid^ gefdl^rUi!^ lufawmen 
denotes * dangers gather ; ' * dangers assume a more tnreaten- 
ing aspect.' 

1. 1595» ®t Bringe, &c., i.e. whatever message he may bring. 

1. 1601. By pretending that she keeps the two prisoners 
securely guarded within the temple, and not aliowing Arkas to 
see them, Iphigenia would compel him to repair again to . the 
king, and thus she would gain for them * breathing time.* 

1. 1603. 2)em raul^, &c. With these words Pylades wishes to 
justify the theft of the ' holy image.' 

1. 1604, &c. The auspicious omens consist in their having 
found their companions, in the blowing of a gentle wind to 
favour their departure, &c., and Orestes has been healed, even 
before he has fulfilled the condition for his recovery. Gp. 11. 
610, &c., 722, &c. 

1. 1609. This line offers considerable difficulty, a9d has 
given rise to various interpretations. The expression gelfcn* 
infel can only point to Delos — ^the central Island of the Gyclades 
in the Grecian Archipelago — which was ' the most holy seat of 
the worship of Apollo ; ' but on the other band, the image of 
Diana was, according to 11. 722-23, to be brought to Delphi, 
and the first version had here actualiy Delphos instead of 
Selfeninfel. It cannot, of course, be assumed that Goethe 
mistook Delphi for an Island; besides the expression l^inüber 
shows (1. i6o8) that he thought here of Delos. 

1. 16 IG, &c. By the return of Orestes and Iphigenia to 
Mycenae, the town, which had been left without a ruler, would 
revive and the household gods would be re-established in their 
patemal abode. 

1. 16 15, &c. The mere presence of Iphigenia would bestow 
a blessing on the house of Tantalus, and remove the old curse 
weighing upon it. 

1. 16 19, &c. As flowers tum to the light of the sun, so her 
souI, stmck by the ray of the words of Öie dear friend, turas 
to sweet comfort. 

The repetition of the pron. fi^ (1. 1622), which is gram- 
matically superfluous, here makes the assertion more emphatic. 

1. 1625. The expression ftif( t)erfinft is rendered by Miss 
Swanwick by *in silence droops.' 

1. 1628. @nhoi(feIte is here simply the present conditional, i.e. 
* would soon mature it.* 
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1. 1630. JDte fel^tttt(]^, &c., ' who wait in anxious expectation.' 

L 1632. 5etfenbufd^isa*thicketgrowingon,orbetweenrocks.' 
That the temple at Tauris was surrounded by rocks, has been 
mentioned before. Cp. 11. 1089, 1220. , 

1. 1634. 3^rauergug, * air of sadness.' 

1. 1635. The verb ^itf^ is to be supplied after (Sonne. 

L 1638, &c. Fear makes dangers appear greater than they 
are ; and may hence be said to have concluded an alliance with 
it for the deception of man, The P. V. had : Sage ni^t l 9lur 
in ber Jurd^t iji bie ©efal^t. 

1. 1645. Cp. for gebeut, 1. 54, n, 

1. 1646. Necessity would only excuse her intended proceed- 
ing, but it could not remove the wrong of ingratitude. 

1. 1647. aSot ©öttetn, &c. i.e. necessity excuses her un- 
doubtedly both before gods and men. 

1. 1649. Too rigid Claims on ourselves betray hidden pride. 

L 1650. 3d^ unterfud^e nid^t, &c., Iphigenia asserts that she 
does not reason about her duties, but only acts according to 
her feelings. 

1. 165 1. Some interpret this line as meaning 'that if Iphi- 
genia is conscious of acting rightly (xti^i « predicat. adj.), 
then she cannot refuse herseif self-respect ; * whilst others 
explain it to denote, * that if Iphigenia would rightly, or 
properly (red^t=adv.) feel the good she is accomplishing,' i.e. 
* if she had the right consciousness of her own worth, then she 
must also respect herseif.' The latter version seems to be the 
more correct one, because according to the preceding line 
the feelings of Iphigenia teil her that she would not act rightly 
in deceiving the king. 

I. 1652. ^ang unbefiecft, &c^ i.e. the heart can only then 
be quite at ease and self-contented, if it is quite pure, or 
unspotted — when it can reproach itself with nothing 
whatever. 

L 1653. Here again the opinions of the commentators vary ; 
some consider toctji as denoting ^ indeed,' and others take it 
in its original signification of * well,' the collateral adverb of 
the adj. * good.' 

II. 1657-59, The human race is so wonderfully constituted 
and its nature is complicated and involved in so manifold a 
manner, that no one can maintain himself pure and straight-- 
forward either in himself or in his relations to othei:s. 

The demonstrative pronoun is sometimes used in German 
to express a notion in general, as : tiefet !^ebett, ' earthly, or 
human life ; ' and here : bied ©efd^te^t, for bod menfd^Ud^e ©e^ 
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1. 1660. SefleKt fein denotes here 'to be called upon.' 

1. 1661, &c. The first and immediate duty of a man is to 
pursue the course of life pointed out to him, and to heed the 
path he is pursuing ; i. e^ to do one's duty in accordance with 
the requirements of practical life. 

1. 1663, &c. Man can rarely judge and appreciate his past 
doings, and when he is in the act of pexforming them he 
scarcely ever knows how to appreciate them, he being then 
biassed by his inclination or passion. 

1. 1668. Sragt ft^'^y 'can there be any question?' 

L 1674, &c. One can see that Iphigenia has not experience 
of misfortuae, for she does not know how painful a bereave- 
ment is, and she is not even ready to make the sacrifice of 
uttering a false word, in order to escape a great calamity. 

The unmodified form getool^nt is frequently used in higher 
diction instead of getvöl^nt. 

1. z68o, &c. The notion that 'necessity' is paramount to 
everything eise, and that her stem hint is supreme law even to 
the gods, is Homeric (cp. the Greek difdyicrf}. She listens to n'o 
advice ; and is, theretbre, described by the poet as the * un- 
counselled sister of etemal fate.' — Later writers described the 
Fates, or Parcae themselves, as daughters of * necessity/ 

1. 1688. ^tt Olettung fd^öned bieget, i.e. the image of Diana, 
the possession of which would complete the safety of Orestes, 
Iphigenia and himself. 

güttfler «ttflritt. 

1. 1689. The expression bie SPteintgen includes also Pylades, 
and may therefore be rendered by * my beloved,' or * those 
dear to me.' 

L 1691. Gp. for the form Bang unb bänger, 1. 21, «. 

L 1692, &c. In what the quiet hope consisted, which Iphi- 
genia yearned to retain, is described by her £arther on (1. 
1699, &c.). 

1. 1695, &c. The demonstrative is here used for the posses* 
sive pronoun. 

1. 1696. The verb aBnel^men, used intransitively, denotes * to 
dimini^ ' ; ' to decline.' — @nbU^ in 1. 1698 is equivalent to am 
QTnbi. 

1. 1701,. &c. Iphigenia's hope to purify one day the *deep- 
defiled house' of her ancestors serves also to explain her 
yeaming — as expressed in the opening soliloquy of the present 
drama — ^for her retum home. 

1. 1706, The word ^^ttmU has been formed by Goethe on 
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the analogy of the expression J&eimattoelt, * native land/ with 
which it is synonymous. 

I. 1707. Necessity, th€ ^uncounselled sister of fate^ (1. 1684), 
is called deaf, because it does not listen to any appeal. 

II. 1712-17. The Titans, who are represented in Greek my- 
thology as the 'ancient race of gods,' were vanquished by 
Zeus and his brothers and sisters. The former harboured 
consequently a deep hatred against the ' new race of gods ' 
and would not acknowledge their authority. (Gp. note to 1. 
328.) Iphigenia, therefore, implores the gods, that there may 
not arise in her heart an aversion against them, that no Titanic 
hatred against their sway may infix its vulture talons in her 
breast, on account of her undeserved sufFerings. 

The seat of the * new gods ' was Mount Olympus, whence 
their name Olympians ; which designation is here, in particu- 
lar, happily chosen, Zeus having carried on the contest against 
the ' old gods ' from that mountain. 

I. 17 16, &c. Man reflects by the purity and nobleness of his 
heart the image of the gods ; and thus by preserving the purity 
of her soul, the gods would save their own image. Cp. my 
Notes to Goethe*s poem : JDo« ©ottlid^e in the JDeutfci^e g^rif, 
P» 377 (Golden Treasury Series). 

1. 1720. The Parcae were represented as not having ap- 
proved of the sway of the * new gods ' ; they sympathized, 
therefore, with Tantalus, on whom the gods had inflicted such 
severe punishment ; and horror-struck they sang their fearftd 
song of pity, which Iphigenia naturally remembers at the 
moment when the * Titanic spirit * had been aroused in her. 
Cp. on Tantalus' tragic fate, 1. 328, «., and Gen. Int, 

1. 172 1. Sßom golbnen ^tuffit, &c., i. e. at the table of Jupiter. 

1. 1726. The foUowing celebrated song of the Parcae is 
written in the amphibrachic metre, but several lines occur 
without a final' short syllable, viz. . 

w — ww — 
&C. &C. 

The song gives in grand poetic outHnes a description of the 
tragic fate of Tantalus. The first Strophe describes the arbi- 
trary and everlasting power of the gods. The second Contains 
a warning to men favoured by them, and a characterization of 
the insecurity of that favour. The third describes the fatal 
issue which results, when a contest arises between the gods 
and their favourites, or * guests.' The latter are hurled into a 
dark abyss, waiting in vain for a just judgment. In the mean- 
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time — as the fonrth Strophe describes — the gods enjoy per- 
petual happiness in * everlasting feasts ' (etoigcn ffejlen). Glori- 
ously they stride from mountain to mountain, and from the 
deep abyss ascends to them the breath of stifled Titans, like a 
light haze and the odorous fumes from offerings^. The fifth 
Strophe characterizes the irreconcilable hatred of the supreme 
powers, who cast their curse on the descendants of the doomed 
man. They tum away their benign aspect from whole 
races, and avoid the sight of the descendants, in order not to 
behold in their features the once beloved and silently speak- 
ing traits of their ancestor. 

11. 1763-65. Gonstrue: (5ö l^otd^t ber SßerBannte, bet SHte*, in 
ti&(]^tli(!^ett ^oi)\m auf bie lieber ; benft an bie Äinber unb (Snttl, &c. 

The verbs l^ord^en and benfcn are used in poetry only without 
any preposition. 

The expression Unb fd^üttelt bad ^tt))t denotes the discontent 
and wrath of Tantalus at his doom. 


fünfter ^ußug. 

(Srflcr auftritt. 

1. 1769. The 'perplexity' of Arkas consists in his doubt 
whither to direct his suspicion ; whether it is the prisoners 
alone who clandestinely are planning flight, or whether the 
priestess aids them secretly. 

1. 1774. SBeil^e may here be rendered by * lustral ceremony,* 
or *rite.' 

L 1780, &c. Thoas commands that whilst a strict search is 
to be made from the promontory to the grove, the sacred 
interior of the latter should not be entered by the soldiers 
with a view of making it the arena of a fight, but a wat^hful 
ambush should be set round the grove to prevent the escape of 
the prisoners. 

iätoeiter auftritt 

1. 1787, &c. In spite of the nobleness of the king's character, 
the Scy thian makes himself heard in these lines 

* The defeated Titans wcre thrown into a cavity below Tartaros, and 
the giants Enceladus and Typhon, who also had contested the rule of the 
gods, were buried by the latter under the volcano Etna. 

2 The prcceding vcrsions had : Uttb Xontal ^or(|t in feiner ^öl^fe. 
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11. 1789-93. When a hypothetical clause precedes a prin- 
cipal one without being introduced by a conjunction, the 
former is frequently given in an inverted form, as here : toäre 
fie, &c., ]^&tte fic, &c., for toenn j!e to&re, tocnn ftc l^dtte. The 
adverbs fo, faU^, &c., may in this instance bq omitted before 
the principal clause, which is consequently put in the direct 
Order, as here : jie wäre frol^ getoeffen, &c., for fo to&re j!e frol^ 
öetoefen ; l^dtte bonflbar il^t, &c., for fo i^ättt jle bonfto. 

1. 1791. The *wrath' is here called *holy,' because it was 
inspired by a kind of religious feeling. 

1. 1796. So(ft . . . l^erauf, *calls forth/ 

l. 1799. Iphigenia not wbhing to link her fate to that of the 
king, has marked out her own course, i. e. she independently 
devises her own fate. 

1. 1800. Cp. 1. 511, &c. 

1. 1801. 2)er is here the dat. of the fem. demonstr. pron. — 
@o fttd^t, &c., * she has recourse.' 

1. 1803. Slltttetial^rt, here *prescriptive;' * vested,* i.e. a pro- 
perty hallowed by long enjoymenft 

JDritter Slttflritt. 

1. 1806. Goethe uses the verb etjäl^ten with the prep. an 
before proper names, in higheV diction only. 

1. 1807. SÖeiter is h^re used in the sense of ' more fuUy.* 

1. 1808. It would s^enc^ that Iphigenia represents the delay 
which has been caused, as the result of a divine dispensation. 

1. 18 10. Iphigenia represents the intended ofFering as a 

* cruel resolution,' in accordance with her own conception of 
human sacrifices. Cp. 1. 5^3, &c. 

1. 181 1. The accent is to be placed in this line on bu, the 
meaning being that the king should not have come himself. 

L 1813, &c. The eagerness with which hirelings take upon 
themselves for favour and reward, half of the share in the 
guilt, is in German emphatically pointed out by the expression 
^ffen, lit. * to snatch ^' * to seize.' 

1. 18 15. ^0^ feine, &c. i.e. the king himself remains person- 
ally free from defilement 

IL 1816--20. The tenour of these lines betrays a touch of 
the * Titanic * feeling which had been aroused in Iphigenia by 
the contemplation of her undeserved sufferings. (Cp. l 1712, 
&C. and notes,) She likens the absolutely ruling king to the 

* cloud-gatherer * {p€<l>f\rfy€p€Ta), * high-thundering ' (u^tjSpc- 
fi^rrfsX and * lightning-hurling (ätrrepoirrjTrjs) Zeus ; * for, like 
him^ he plans death in gloomy clouds^ and whilst his messengers 
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flash down destruction on the head of poor mortals, he calmly 
moves through his heights, amidst the storm, like an un- 
approachable god. — Cp. 1. 1745, &c. 

The line Unb feine S3oten, &c., contains a Biblical remini- 
scence. 

L 1821. The verb tönt, which is here used transitively, may 
be rendered by * utters.' 

The king's remark shows that he properly judges the Im- 
port of the words * uttered ' by Iphigenia, which are directed 
against the arbitrary doings of the mighty. 

1. 1822. The king having reminded Iphigenia of her sacred 
of&ce, she replies that it is not the priestess who Stands before 
him, but the daughter of Agamemnon. 

1. 1823. The king had respected her words, while she was 
yet unknown to him, by discontinuing the human sacrifices. 

L 1824. {Rafd^ is here used in the sense of ungeflüm. 

l. 1827. Unb folgfatn, &c. In readily fulfilling the duty of 
obedience, first towards her parents and then towards a divine 
^will, Iphigenia enjoyed the feeling of sweetest freedom. The 
*P. V. had: Unb biefe gotöfamfeit ift einer @eele fd^önfte Steilheit. 

L 1830. ^ott, i.e. in her parental home. 

1. 183 1. Cp. 11. 506-10. 

L 1832, &c. Iphigenia is, of course, aware of the fact that 
the king is prompted by passion only in his resolution to sacri- 
fice the strangers. Cp. U. 496, 1465, &c. 

1. 1834, &c. The law of hospitality was, with the ancients, one 
of the oldest and most sacred rights. (Cp. Od. ix. 1. 270, &c.) 
Iphigenia, therefore, designates the command declaring sacred 
every stranger, a law. 

L 1836. The brevity of this line indicates the emotion of the 
Speaker, 

1. 1840. Cp. the lines of Sophocles (EL 212, &c.): 

ra be rois bvvarois 
ovK €pt(TTct TrXddeiV, 

i.e. * one must not quarrel with those who are more powerful, 
so as to attack and provoke them.' (Cp. Wunder, Engl. Ed.) 

1. 1841, &c. Whether Iphigenia speaks or not, the king 
could -always discem what her immutable feelings are. The 
repetition of the adv. immer by no means offends the ear so 
much as to induce us to put it down— according to some 
commentators — as an error or misprint. It rather makes the 
assertion emphatic. 

L 1843, &c» Even a hardened heart is melted to pity by the 
remembrance of a common doom, and how much the more 
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must this be the case with Iphigenia, who is imbued with feel- 
ings of compassion. 

1. 1845. Üßie mel^r, here elliptically for um toie M mti)X, 

1. 1848. Surfte f(j^©n, 'was already raised.' — The verb jucfen, 
when applied to weapons, denotes * to raise,' or * draw ' with 
a quivering motion. 

l. 1850. Miss Swanwick happily translates this line by : 
* A dizzy horror overwhelm'd my souL* 

1. 1854. ^u totx^t e0, i.e. that we are bound to renderto the 
distressed the benefits received from the gods. 

I. 1857. (Sid^ freuen is here used in the sense of *to triumph 
over.' 

II. 1859-61. When several conditional clauses, Coming side 
by side, are connected by means of unb, ober, &c., and the first 
clause is given in an abbreviated inverted form (cp. 1. 1789, 
etc., ».), the subsequent clauses may assume the form of a 
direct principal sentence, as here : Unb bu üetkngtefl instead of 
Unb »erlangteji bu (cp. Sanders* SBörterbud^ ber Jeau^tf(i^»ieriöfeitett, 
&c., p. 64 a. 5). The indicative in l. 1861 is used instead of 
the conditional in order to make the assertion more emphatic. 

l. 1862. 2)ie Olcd^te, &c., * the innate rights of his heart/ i. e. 
the rights of humanity. 

1. 1866, JDoö 800^, &c., *the Chance of arms is changeable.* 

1. 1868, &c. These lines will perhaps be best construed as 
foUows : ^nä) ben ©d^toa^en fjoi bie 9latur gegen Xnt( unb $&tte 
niä^t ol^ne §ülfe gekffen. 

1. 1870. @ie gab, &c., *she makes him delight in cunning.* 

1. 187 1. Säalb loe^t, &c., i. e. the weak practise various 
stratagems : either they elude, delay, or evade the commands 
they have received. 

Iphigenia, who had gradually begun to indirectly disclose her 
secret in lines 1862 and 1863, by alluding to the presence of 
her brother, now does so unconsciously in a more direct man- 
ner, which, according to 1. 1875, is fully understood by Thoas. 

1. 1874. The pron. jle refers to ii% 

1. 1876, &c. The soul of Iphigenia struggles to ward ofFat 
the outset the evil fate — i. e. the commission of a wrong — 
which threatens to overcome her. 

1. 1880. The ancients used to hold in their hands olive or 
laurel boughs, bedecked with wool, when they came as suppli- 
cants or petitioners. Here the prayer itself is metaphorically 
called * the lovely brauch.' 

1. 1883. SWeitt Snn're«, &c., i.e. her innate right of freedom. 
Cp. 1. 1862, n, 

1. 1884, &c. Having before been miraculously rescued by 

• M 
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Diana, it is natural that Iphigenia should now think, in her 
distress, of invoking the aid of the goddess; but at the 
same time she asks herseif, whether she has no resource in 
her own heart to extricate herseif from the embarrassing 
Position. 

l. 1889. The first Impulse of Iphigenia was to declare who 
the two strangers were — but then she recollects the danger in 
which she would place them by such a declaration ; hence her 
hesitation, — indicated by the various expressions and the ir- 
regulär metre — which is perfectly natural and quite consistent 
with the conflict between feeling and duty in the heart of 
the Speaker. Gp. for the metre 1. 1944, n, 

I. 1890. SBol^t is here used in the sense of * probably/ 

II. 1892-1936. In the foUowing speech, which is, in some 
respects, the tuming-point of the drama, Iphigenia asks herseif 
whether man alone has the privilege of performing heroic and 
unheard of deeds? Whether achievements of physical prowess 
and daring alone can be called glorious and deserve admira- 
tion, and whether there remains nothing great for woman to 
perform, except by vying with man in the accomplishment 
of savage and heroic feats ? She then arrives within herseif 
at the conclusion that for woman too the path of heroism is 
open by acknowledging the truth even at the risk of sacrificing 
her life and that of her beloved ones ; and finally she dlscloses 
the plot to the king. 

I. 1895, &c. The Performances undertaken by the valorous 
with improbable success are so stirring and affect so deeply 
even the narrator himself, that they ^shuddering upllft his 
soul,' although he has recited them again and again. 

The present passage is an allusion to the 'wandering epic 
Singers ' who used, in ancient times, to recite the deeds of the 
heroes. Cp. 1. 681, &c. 

II. 1898-T904. This passage alludes to the capture of the 
horses of king Rhesus before the Trojan camp, by Dioiinedes 
and Odysseus, as related in the tenth Book of the Iliad. 
Euripides treated that occurrence in his tragedy * Rhesus.* 

9Bie tttiyjetfe^en, &c., i.e. he furiously attacks those who are 
still sleeping or just awaking, hke a sudden unexpected fire. 

IL 1904-7. These lines allude to heroic deeds, such as were 
performed by Theseus, who, ori proceeding from Troezen to 
Athens, went by land — over clifFs, and through mountain- 
forests — to clear the road from robbers. Gp. IL 667-72, and 
notej, 

L 191 1, &c. The clause unb — ^rdd^en does not refer to the 
Amazons, but to aöeü (1. 1908). The Amazons did not 
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bloodily avenge any oppression, and the Lemnian women, who 
are said to have done so, did not belong to the Amazons 
proper. 

1. 191 2, &c. Slttf unb aB ^eigt, *moves up and down*; * vi- 
brates through ' ; * revolves.' 

l 19 16, &c. It must be assumed that the foUowing invoca- 
tion is addressed to the gods. Cp. L 1215, ». 

The phrase: @hüa« 3«nanb auf bie ^ie legen, for 'to leave 
anything to the decision of another/ is Homeric. Gp. dXX* rjroi 
fi€V ravra deap iv yovvafn icfirat (II. xvii. 514, &c.). 

IL 1917-19. Iphigenia implores the gods — if they are truthful 
— to glorify through her conduct the power of truth, and then, 
strengthened, as it were, by this prayer, she reveals to the 
king the plot which had been laid. 

L 1929, &c. The wording of the oracle is here given as inter- 
preted by Orestes and Pylades. 

1. 1934. It is very natural that Iphigenia should, in her 
great agitation, think of herseif and Orestes as the only 
remnants of the house of Tantalus. 

1. 1956, &c. These lines contain somewhatof a repetition of 
a former remark of Thoas. Gp. 11. 495, 499-501. 

U. 1939-41. Truth and humanity are universal qualities, and 
everyone, bom under any clime, can hear their voice, if the 
stream of life flows through his heart pure and evenly, Le. if 
his feelings are not disturbed by passion. 

1. 1942, &c. The silence of the king, which is indicated by 
the pause after fliegt, induced Iphigenia to ask him what fate 
he is planning for her in his inmost soul. The pron. mir does 
not refer to her fate alone, but also to that of Orestes and 
Pylades ; it being an * ethical dative.* 

1. 1944. The metre of this line is not quite regulär, the 
second foot consisting of an amphibrach; but it is quite 
adapted to the agitated State of the Speaker, and may almost 
be said to consist of two short lines. Gp. 1. 1889, n» 

I. 1947, &c. Uebereilt »otfä^lid^, * through my rash resolve.' 

II. 1953-56. Thoas feels now that Iphigenia fuUy believes 
the strangers, but he suspects that the impostors have, cun- 
ningly devising, thrown a web of falsehood round the head of 
the priestess, who had so long led a secluded life, but who 
now easily and readily gives credence to her own wis^s. 

1. 1957. Iphigenia modestly acknowledges that she could, in 
her simplicity, be deceived; but the two strangers are in- 
capable of deception. 

1. 1959. <So lag fie fal((n, i.e. let them perish as sacrifices. 

1. 1961. Äliv^jeninfel, *rocky island.' 

M 3 
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1. 1965. Cp. for the form grauen, 1. 966, n. 

In the foUowing lines Iphigenia completes briefly the account 
of the fate of her house, in order to bring forward her reasons 
for praying the king to allow both Orestes and herseif to 
retum to Mycenae. Gp, 11. 1 699-1 702. 

1. 1970. The form of address here employed is very efFective. 
First Iphigenia expresses her firm conviction that the king will 
keep his promise to her, and then she describes in what that 
promise consisted. The reverse form would have been com- 
monplace. 

1. 1971, &c. Cp. U. 290-94. 

L 1974, &c. 3)ett . . .entferne, *get rid of;* 'release himself 
from.' 

1. 1976. 3!)en er nid^t l^offt, i.e. which he hopes will never 
occur. 

1. 1978. JDen ^arrenben, the expectant petitioner. 

I. 1979, &c. The adv. nntöittig, *angrily,* refers to ber 3orn, 
here 'my wrath.' 

©ifd^enb is here used in the sense of jifd^cnb. 

II. 1983-85. Iphigenia, who has perceived from the tenour 
of the king*s last speech, that he is beginning to yield, implores 
him not to allow the flame of his wrath to destroy his humane 
feelings, but to let mercy shine upon her like the calm and 
sacred flame of the altar, which is surrounded by hymns of 
praise, gratitude and JQy\ 

I. 1986. Cp. 1. 1800, n, 

L 1990. Thoas avers that reflection is also needed for doing 
good, as the latter may perchance engender evil consequences. 

II. 199 1-2. It is through *hesitation' that good is tumed 
into evil, since a good action performed too late may yield an 
evil result. Iphigenia's appeal to the king not to deliberate, 
but act only according to the promptings of his heart, is quite 
in aceordance with her own mode of action. Gp. 1. 1650. 

©terter Stupritt. 

1. 1993, &c. It must be assumed that the companions of 
Orestes and Pylades had been * discovered ' by Arkas and his 
followers, and that Orestes hastened to the temple in order to 
save his sister. 

^ The extreme difficulty of the above passage may be inferred from 
the circumstance, that nearly every translator or commentator has put a 
different meaning upon it. I have been guided in my explanation by the 

Prose Versions, which ran : D lag bie ©nabf, tote eine [(^^öne ^Umvut 
be« Sittard untfrangt »on SoBgefang unb Sreub« lobern. 
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1. 2001. The injunction : * command your warriors to pause 
In their struggle/ is, of course, addressed both to the king and 
Orestes. 

günfter Slupritt. 

L 2013, &c. The Crew had not been routed by the king*s 
soidiers, and they retreated slowly and in good order to their 
ship, and so Pylades thought that there was no impediment to 
their rescue. 

I. 2016. It shows the discemment of Pylades, that he at 
once recognised the king by the majesty of bis look. 

1. 2018, &c. ®tei(:§ ijl, &q, This refers to the foUowers of 
Orestes and Pylades, whose temerity will soon be punished ; 
for they retreat already and will be destroyed, 

1. 2019. 3fl bie . . . be^haft. The present tense is here used 
instead of the future, to denote the certainty of the action. 

1. 20^5. gartet flitt, *await calmly.' 


@eci^fler SlttPritt 

1. 2035. JDiefec will here best be rendered by her. In 
German the pronouns may similarly be used substantively, 
when there is no room for any ambiguity. Gp. above 1. 742, 
where it is seen at once that the gen. 3ener refers to ©otter in 

1. 740. 

I. 2041, &c. Having in^plored the gods to grant him not only 
the courage, strength, and success of his father, but also a more 
beautiful death, he thinks the time has come to try his valour 
in a deadly stniggle ^. 

II. 2048-49. These two lines contain a general remark, viz. 
by imitating the great deeds of a ruler, a whole people conse- 
crates them into a law. The subjects inütate the noble actions 
of their king, and thus they become law by custom. 

L 2055. The glance of kindness is called * rapid,* because it 
speedily discems the want of the sufferer. 

* Mr. W. Taylor (of Norwich) considers it necessary to defend the 
poet by appending to the above passage the following note in his trans- 
lation : ' Strabo says of the dispute coDcerning the possession of Eleia, 
which was «ettied by «ingle combat, that it was determined /varcl tOos 1,1 
vaXaibv rSrv 'EAAi^i^o»', b. viii, p. 357. So that this * defial ' is not a Gothic 
and misplaced idea, as a foreign critic wonld insinuate.' 
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. L 206a. JDent Seitibe jie^ctr, *to make a stand against the 
enemy.' 

1. 2068. The construction (Sx fafle ^Idä), for loenn er aud^ (even 
if he should) fatte, could be used in poetry only. 

Cp. 1. 28, «. 

1. 2070. !Der üBertUcbnen, * of the surviving.* 

L 2072. JDutd^geiüeinten, *spent in weeping.' — ^ur(j^ttjcinert 
may be used as a separable and an inseparable comp. verb. 
The P. V. had üon taufenb burj^meintcn Xagen unb ^ääjUn. The 
elision of the plural termination en, adopted by Goethe in the 
last Version, would be permitted in poetical diction only, 

1. 2074, &c. 3Scrgeben^ ft^, &c. * in vain moumfully yearns 
(bangt) to call back . . . and pines away/ 

1. 2077. JDag ber Säettug n^t, poet. inversion for : baß niä^t bcr 
Säettug. 

I. 2079. Steifiig is here used in the sense of * assiduously ' ; 
* carefully/ 

II. 2082-86. The incident related in these lines, viz. that 
Orestes was bom with * a mark as of three stars * on his right 
band — which circumstance the priest at once interpreted to 
indicate that he will perform a dreadful deed with the same 
band — has been introduced by Goethe as one of the most 
natural signs of recognition. 

IL 2087-91. The sign mentioned in these lines has been 
partially borrowed by Goethe from Euripides, who, in his 
Electra, makes (1, 573, &c.) an old servant of the Atridae 
recognise Orestes by * an old scar on his forehead, which was 
the trace of a bleeding wound he received from a fall while 
pursuing with Electra a bind in his father's house.' 
ovXrjv nap' 6<fipvv rjv iror iv narp^s Bofjiois 
veßphv dioDKtav (rov p-iff ^pdxBi] neaciv, 

1. 2089. The tragic poets represent the character of Electra 
as very energetic and somewhat impetuous. 

1. 2092. JDie Slel^nlid^feit M aJaterö«bic 5lel^nUd^feit mit bcm 
aSater. 

1. 2094. Sltö Saugen, &c., i. e. as testimonies of her assurances. 

1. 2097. Thoas does not allude here to the ' Single combat * 
proposed by Orestes, but a contest in general between his 
soldiers and the crew. 

U* 2102-6. These lines contain a reproach and a taunt. 
Thoas alludes in the first instance to the expedition of the 
Argonauts in search of the 'golden Fleece* — then to the 
horses captured by Hercules at the command of Eurystheus, 
and finally to Medea, Ariadne, &c. The Greeks were, of 
course, not always successful in other rapacious enterprises. 


Sc. 6.] 
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1. 2105. The pronoun j!e is here used in accordance with 
the nile, that when a coUective noun in the sing, number 
occurs in the antecedent clause, as here JDer @nc(j^e (1. 2102), 
the pronoun referring to it may be used in the plural. Thus 
Luther even says : 2)aö Söolf, fo il^rcn @ott fennen, &c. 

The P.V. had the plural form: ^ie @nc(i^en. Gp. above 
11. 465-68, 493-94, and see Sanders* SBortctb. bcr ^wx^i^^mti 
rigteitcn ber bctttf(|eu @^yra(i^e, p. 159 b, 

1. 2107, &c. When Orestes perceives the strong resistance 
of Thoas to giving up the image of the goddess, and sees besides 
the irapossibility of obtaining possession of it except by force 
of arms, it occurs to him that the words of the oracle speaking 
of * a sister who dwells against her will on the shores of Tauris ' 
could refer to the image of Diana, but pointed to his own 
sister. 

1. 2 1 15. ßöfet ^ÖHjy lit, * will be dissolved ; * i. e. * will disappear,* 
or * terminate.* 

1. 2 117. Mark the use of the verb gebenfcn with the accusa- 
tive in the sense of * to mean anyone * ; * to have anyone in 
view.' The P. V. had : unb er t)erlangte bi^. — 2)ie ftrcngen 93anbe, 
&c., i. e. the severe bonds in which Diana held Iphigenia at 
Tauris (cp. 1. 35, &c.), are now loosened. 

1. 2 119, &c. The following lines describe the beneficial 
influence exercised on Orestes by the presence of Iphigenia — 
such as he had expected only from the possession of the image 
of Diana. 

1. 2122, &c. Unb fd^üttelte, &c., *and terribly shook me to the 
inmost core.' The sufFerings of Orestes had reached their 
climax after he had met his sister, and then followed his re- 
covery. Gp. Sc. 1 of Act III. 

3!)ann cntflioyö, &c. This is an allusion to the flight of the 
furies to the dark depths of Tartarus. 

I. 2124, &c. S^eu genieß id^, &c., i.e. life now lay before him 
in all its brightness. 

{Ratl^ in 1. 2027, Stands for (Ratl^f(!^Ittfl, *decree.' The latter 
expression occurred in the first versions. 

II. 2127-29. These lines contain an allusion to the Palladia, 
or Images of Pallas Athena, which were kept hidden and secret, 
and considered as a kind of safeguard of the town where ^hey 
were concealed. The most celebrated of those images was the 
Trojan Palladium, which had to be carried off by Odysseus and 
Diomedes before it was possible to take the city, *the im- 
mutable fate of which was attached to the possession of the 
sacred image by a mysterious divine decree.* 

1. 2 1 30. jßie ©d^ü^erin refers to bi^, and not to the preceding jic. 
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1. 3131. 3tt einer, &c., ' inholy stillness;' i.e. like the Palladia, 
which used to be kept hidden and secret. Lines 2133 and 
2134 are also addressed to Iphigenia. 

l. 2138. ©ntfül^nten §aÖe, ^ redeemed abode.' 

1. 2139. The emblem of royal sovereignty was with tbe 
ancient Greeks the sceptre only, and later the ' diadema,* or 
ornamented fillet encircling the head. Goethe uses here, 
however, the word Ärone as the more poetical emblem of 
royal power. 

1. 2140. Cp. 11. 279-83. 

I. 2 1 41. By the * nearer right ' Orestes alludes to the greater 
Claim of the brother, as compared with that of the benefacton 

II. 2142-45. These four lines give the clue to the moral of 
the drama. Gp. Critical Introduction, 

1. ai5i, &c. Iphigenia cannot content herseif with the 
abniptly given permission *to go,' which indicates that the 
king was still harbouring towards her an angry feeling. 

1. 2153, &c. In imploring the king that the bond of hospi- 
tality may henceforth unite him and his people with her 
house, Iphigenia wishes also to perpetuate the more humane 
manners she introduced among the Taurians. 

1. 2 161, &c. The Scythians wore ^ins or leather garments, 
and were armed with bows and arrows. The foUowing 
description of the promised hospitable reception contains 
several Homeric reminiscences. 

1. 2166. The imper. geben is here used for the more 
familiär : mögen bir • . . geben. 

1. 2170. Iphigenia considers it as a favourable omen for the 
voyage, when a friendly word of farewell has been addressed 
to those who part, and their tears flow more soothingly from 
their eyes. 


Iphigenia had first asked the king's blessing for herseif 
(1. 2 151, j&c), but then she prayed him *to turn to her and 
Orestes ' (1. 2168) ; and Thoas, to show his reconciliation, bids 
farewell to both of thennu 


LIST OF QUOTATIONS FROM 
GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE. 

1. ^ann unö jum Satertanb bie Srembe »erben ? l. 76- 

2. 3)attf Ifobi ii)x ftetö. 1. 93. 

3. grei atl^nien mad)t bcU| fieBen nid^t arCein. 1. 106. 

4. din unnüt SeBen ijl ein ftul^er 5£ob. 1. 115. 

5. 2)a« SBenige ^erfd^toinbet leidet bem ^üä, 

©er üortDdrt« fie^t, toie üiel tto(!^ üBrig MeiBt. 11. 144-4-5.. 

6.. @in ebler SWann toirb bntd^ ein gute« SBort 
JDer Stauen toeit gefül^rt. 1. 213, &c. 

7. 2)tt fprici^jl ein große« SBort getajfen au«. 1. 307. 

8. 9Bo"^t bem, ber feiner SSdter gern gebenft. 1. 351. 

9. SJlan fpri(j^t »ergeben« »iet, um ju »erfagen ; 

2)er Slnbre l^ört "oon Mtm nur bo« S^lein. U. 450-5 '• 

10. 3)er @rbe fd^öner, grüner Xe^jpid^ fofi 

Äein S^ummetpla^ für Sarven fein. 11. 587-88. 

1 1. aBo'^l un«, baß e« ein SBeib ijl ! 1. 786. 

12. Sinein j4i tragen biefe« ®(üdf unb Slenb 
SSermag id^ nid^t. 1. 1255, &c. 

13. Dft n)irb ber SWdc^tige jum <Sd^ein gefragt. 1. 1447- 

14. Erbringe nid^t, tt)a« id^ »erfagen foKte. 1. 1448. 

15. 35ir fd^eint e« mögUd^, toeil ber SBunfd^ bid^ trügt. 1. 1460- 

16. Ser feine SJleigung fülftft, bem mangelt e« 

Sin einem SQöorte ber Sntfd^utb'gung nie. 11. 1497-98. 

17. SÖetrüglid^ fd^toß bie Surd^t mit ber (SJefa^r 

®in enge« 93ünbniß ; beibe finb ®efet(en. 11. 1638-39. 

18. Um (^ni'ß ju t^un, braud^t'« feiner Ueberlegung. 1. 1989. 

THE END. 
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GOBTHB'S IPHIOENIE AUF TAUBIS. 

A Drama in Five Acts. The German Text, with a complete 
Commentary, Arguments to the Acts, a General and a Critical Intro- 
duction. By C. A. BucHHElM, Phil. Do.c, &c. 

* We have seldom met with any work on which such care and pains have been 
bestowed, and to the eluctdation of which such an amount of exhaustive criticism 
and various leaming have been applied.' — Educational TimeSt March, z88o. 

' Dr. Buchheim presents us with a very valuable and copious commentary on 
this " marvellous dramatic poem," iatroduced by an interesting essay, in which 
the Euripidean "Tauric Iphigenia** is compared with Goethe's work, and the 
point, long disputed among critics, is settled, that the Grerman author had no 
intention to produce an imitation of the Greek play.' — The Examiner^ May 
15, z88o. 

' Dr. Buchheim deserves much credit for this careful edition of one of Goethe's 
masterpieces. In the Introduction he gives an interesting history of the growth 
of the play, which was originally in prose, into its present form, and works out 
the contrast between Goethe and Euripides in their treatment of the subject. . . . 
The strong points in the Notes are the numerous quotations from Greek tragedy 
which have been icnitated by Goethe, or which illustrate his thoughts, and the 
explanations of the Steps in the development of the characters. — The Spectator^ 
1882. 

From Professor Faley. 

'I have read through with interest and approval your Introduction, and 
enough of the Notes to satisfy me that the work is altogether well and care- 
fuUy executed.' 

From Dr. Schmitz. 

* Your excellent edition of Goethe's iphigenie contains, according to my idea, 
everything that can be expected from an editor of such a masterwork. Your 
Introductions and Notes will satisfy all the reasonable demands of the Student 
of Grerman, and contain beides a great deal that is of interest and use to a ripe 
Scholar, who will undertake a critical comparison of the two poems of Euripides 
and Goethe. Your estimate of the two appears to me most just and correct.' 

From Miss Swanwick. 

'I have perused with great interest your Introductions, and after looking 
carefuUy over your Notes, I can only congratulate you upon your successful 
achievement of a very difficult and arduous task. Your work will, I feel 
assured, render valuable assistance to those who wish to become acquainted 
with Goethe's exquisite poem, and will also be of interest to dassical scholars.' 
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From the Bev. Dr. Kynaston, Principal of Oheltenham 

College. 

* Your Commentary has pleased me very much, and I think shews very clearly 
and justly the relative stand-points of the two -potts—Eurij^ides and Goethe, as 
realizing and idealizing the story respectively. I feel sure, that ybur edition 
will be welcomed by scholars, especially now, that few if any eamest classical 
students can carry their researches far without a knowledge of German.' 

Prom Professor B. C. Jebb. 

* You have completely succeeded in your task of making your Commentary 
valuable and interesting to classical scholars.' 

Prom the Bev. Dr. Abbott. 

' My Impression is that the book is likely to be eztremely usefui, especially in 
classes where Greek is taught.' 

Prom Prof. NettiLeship. 

' I have read through your Edition of Goethe's Iphigenie, and derived much 
instruction from it.* 


Works recently published by the same Editor. 

NATHAN DEB \03ISE. 

A Drama by Lessing. The German Text, with a complete Com- 
mentary, Arguments to the Acts, General and Critical Introductions, 
&c. Extra fcap. 8vo. pp. iv. and 302, 4r. ödT. 

' The Commentary shows immense research and critical acumen. Dr. Buch- 
heim points out various matters that even the industrious Gemum critics have 
overlooked.* — Notes and Queries, Nov. 18, 1882. 

' All that can be required in the way of Introduction and Notes is supplied in 
Prof. Buchheim's admirable edition, which puts the Student in a position to read 
Nathan with ease and profit. It is the work of a thoughtful and cultivated 
man, thoroughly acquainted with Lessing literature and writing English like an 
Englishman.' — The Acadenty, Dec 2, 1882. 

' In this Edition Dr. Buchheim has spared no labour to make his work com- 
plete. An ample Introduction, füll of critical erudition, explains the history and 
purpose of the work and develops its plan, language, and characters. A hundred 
pages of excellent Notes at the end of the voltune simplify every difficulty of 
language and explain every point of literary and critical interest. In a word, 
this work is fully equal to many other publications of Dr. Buchheim, of which 
it has been our pleasure to speak highly.' — Westmmster Review, Jan., 1883. 

'The Editor's name is a guarantee of careful and scholarly work, with a 
practica! knowledge of the amount and kind of assistance which will be of most 
Service to the Student.' — The Modem Review, Jan., 1883. 

'The greatness of Nathan der Weise is established by the high place it holds 
in German literature, and Dr. Buchheim's pains have been well bestowed in 
making this classical work as comprehensible as it can be made to the English 
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reader. His Introductions are always excellent, and here, where they are 
especially needed, they are espedally good.' — Journal of EducatioKy Jan., X883. 

* It could not have been better edited as a class book than by Dr. Buchheim, 
whose notes are copious without being cumbrous, and füll of entertainment as 
well as information, while his Introduction is füll of just criticism on the charac- 
ters of the *pl^y> ^°<i on the history and purport of the beautifui parable on 
which it is founded.' — Saturday Review^ Jan. ao, 1883. 

*Prqf. Buchkeim hat sich das Verdienst erworben^ für die modernen 
deutschen Classiker in England jene Form der Herausgabe eingeführt zu 
habeny die sonst nur bei den Ausgaben der alten Classiker gebräuchlich war. 
Seine B,Ücher sind in der Thai fast so xoerthvoll für Deutsche als für Aus- 
länder.'~-West&cmBxm's Monats-Hefte, Juni 1882. 

' In welch hohem^ Grade das Studium der deutschen Sprache^ der deutschen 
Literatur und deren Meisterwerke in England seit einigen Jahren zugenom- 
men hatf beweisen am besten die von Professor Buckkeim für englische Stu- 
denten veranstalteten Ausgaben der deutschen Classiker^ welche hier mekr 
Auflagen erleben^ als in manckem deutscken Lande» Buchheim* s Ausgaben 
von '* Wilhelm Teil," " Egmont^* **^ Minna von Bamhelm** und anderen Werken 
Götk^Sy Schiller' s und Lessing^s können tnit Reckt den besten Editionen der 
Classiker Grieckenlands und RomSy wie sie von den ersten Gelekrten Deutsch- 
landSy den Zierden deutscker Universiiäteny herausgegeben wurden^ an die 
Seite gestellt werden. Der soeben erschienene sechste ^and der Serie: ** Nathan 
der Weise" zeicknet sick nock ganz besonders durck seine reichhaltigen his- 
totiscken^ sowie kritischen Einleitungen und Noten aus* — Neue Freie Presse, 
12 Nov.y 1882. 

* Ick hoffe y man wird aus dem Vorstehendem nicht nur mit Freude ersehen^ 
welch eingehendes und gründlickes Studium man in England der deutscken. 
Stacke und den deutscken Classikem zuwendet^ sondern man wird auch 
erkennen^ mit welckem Erfolge diese so sekr empfeklenswertken Ausgaben 
deutscker Classiker auck in Deutschland and zumal in deutschen Schulen 
benutzt werden kannten'— Du. Sanders in tke Allgem. Zeitung, 17 Sept.y 1882. 

MODEBir GEBMAN BEADEB. 

A Graduated CoUection of Prose Extracts from Modem G^rman 
Writers. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a 
Complete Vocabulary. Third Edition^ Rmised. Eytra fcap. 8vo. 
pp. xii. and 204, 2s. 6d. 

*The greatest care has evidently been taken in selecting and arranging the 
passages, and in preparing the Notes and Vocabulary, and we are dbnvinced 
that those who are desirous of obtaining a practical knowledge of the German 
language will find this Reader most serviceable/— 7ä^ Educational News, 
July 16, 1881. 

* Dr. Buchheim's Reader will meet a want long feit in Middle-class schools ; 
and will prove of great Service to students who are compelled to leam German 
without the aid of a tQ2idtitT*—TheSchool Guardian^ July 9, t88r. 

*The same thoroughness and scholarly mode of treatment which characterize 
Dr. Buchheim's editions of the German Classics in the Clarendon Press Series, 
are again visible in his German Reader:— The Educational Times, Sept., x88r. 


Se^tember^ 1884. 
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A Iiatin Diotionary, founded on Andrews' Edition of 
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A Praotioal Grammar of the Sanskrit Iianguage, ar- 
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4to cloth, 3/. IS. 
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Toller, M.A., Owens College, Manchester. Parts I and II, each i^r. Tobt 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the English Iiangnage, 

arranged on an Historical basis. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Editiofi. 
4ta cloth^ a/. 4^. 
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Aesohyltui: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex receosione GuiL 

DindorfiL Stund BdMoH, 1851. 8vo. Oetk^ $«• <A 

Sophooles : Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione et com 

coDunentaiilt GolL DindorfiL Third BdUion, t toIs. fcap. tra «MA, xL u. 
Bach Ray separatdy. limp, as. 6ä. 

The Text alone, printed on writing paper, with large 
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The Text alone, sqnare i6mo. eloik, 3s. 6d, 

Bach Play separatdy. Umßt 6d. |See also page 11 J 

Sophooles : Tragoediae et Fragmenta» cum Annotatt. GniL 

Dindotfil. Toml II. 1849. 8va eicth, lor. 
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Buripldes : Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Gnil. 

DindorfiL Toml II. 1834. Sra eietk, los. 

Aristophanes : Ck>moediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione 
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and Solomon's Song, according to the Version by John Wycliffe. Revised by 
John Purvey. Extra fcap. 8vo. üotkt y. 6d. 
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BNGHiISH HISTORY. 
A History of England. Principally in the Seventeenth 

Century. By Leopold Von Ranke. 6 toIs. 8to. cloth, 3^ 3^. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton. 7 vols. i&(9. medium 8vo. cMh, tL tot. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and 

Civil Wars in England, y vols. 1839. x8ma cMM, tl u. 

Freeman's (E. A.) History of the Norman Conqvest of 

England : its Causes and Results. /» Six Volumet. 8va etoth, 5A 9X. 6A 

VoL L and IL toeether, Third Edition^ 1877. tl. x6t. 

Vol. III. Second Edition, 1874. z/. zx. 

VoL IV. SecoTtd Edäion, 1875. xA M. 

Vol. V. X876. x/. ts. 

Vol. VI. Index, 1879. tot. 6d. 


Bofi^ers's History of Agriculture and Prices. in England, AJ), 

1959—1793. Vols. I. and IL (1359—1400). Svo e/oth, zL «. 
Vols. III. and IV. (140Z-1583) 8vo. xMht »L lot. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having nndertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly edncational, and 
entitled the CTIateitilon ^xts% S^ttisn, have pablished, or have 
in preparation, the following. 

Tfust t» -mhiehfrieu artatUußudt^r* eUrtady^ubiUhidi ilu «tkers ar* in 

I. ENGLISH. 
A First Beading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clouifh. Ext. fcap. 8vo. ttiff'covers, 4^. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I. For Little Children. 

Ext fcap. 8vo. stiff'coverst 6d. 

Oxford Beading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. 

Ext. fcap. 8yo. st^covertt 6d. 

An Slementary Bnglish Grammar and Bzercise Book. 

By O. W. Tancock. M. A. Second Edüiotu Ext. fcap. 8to. u. ta. 

An Bnglish Grammar and Beading Book, for Low er 

Forms in Classical Schools. By the same Author. Fourth Bdüion, Ext fcap. 
8vo. cloth^ 3X. id, 

Typical Selections from the best £nglish Writers, with 

Introductory Notices. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo. eloth^ 3s. 6ä. each. 

The Fhilology of the Englieh Tongue. By J. Earle, 

M. A., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo^axon, Oxford. 
Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMk, js. 6d, 

A Book for Beginners in Anglosaxon. By John Earle« 

M. A. 2hird Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cioth, as. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Frimer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glos- 

saiy. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Sccond Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. ciotA, as. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Beader, in Prose and Verse, with Gram- 

matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M»A. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

The OrmuLum ; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. a vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 21s, 

Bpeoimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris. LL.D., 
and W. W. Skeat M.A 
Part I. From Old Ensrltsh Homilies to King Hom (A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1300). 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

Part II. From Robert of Gkmcester to Gower (A.D. 1998 to A.D. 1993). Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, js. 6d, 

Speoimens of English Literature,from the ' Ploughmans 

Crede' to the *Shepheardes Calender' (A.D. 1304 to A.D. 1579). With Iivtro- 
'luctlon, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M. A. Third Edition 
Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, ns. 6d 
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The Vision of William oonoemlng Piers the Plowman» 

m Langland. Edited, with 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. eiotk^ 4s. 6ä. 


bv William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat. M.A. Thträ 
Edition. Ej " 

Chauoer. The Frioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 

Monkes Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 4f. 6d. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Far- 

doneres Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
By the saune Editor. Second Edüion. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 4f . 6d, 

Old English Drama. Marlowe's Tragical Historyof Doctor 

Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar ßungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotßtt sx. 6df. 

Harlowe. Edward II. With Notes, &c. By O. W. 

Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich SchooL Extra fcap. Svo. cioth, y. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M. A., and 

W. Aldis Wrlght, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. stiffcoversy^s, 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiffcovers. 

The Tempest, zj. 6<^ Klns Lear, rs. 6d. 

As You Like it, ix. 6dL A Midsummer Ni};h^s Dream, u . 6d. 

Julius Caesar, ax. Coriolanus. ar. 6d. 

Richard the Thfard, sr. 6d, Henry the Fifth, ax. 
(For other Plays, see p. 7.) 

Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 

J. W. Haies, M.A. Tliird Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. cloth^ 3/. 

Milton. Bamson Agonistes. Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by John Churton ColUns. Extra fcap. Svo. stiffcovers^ is. 

Bunyan. Holy War. Edited by £. Venables, M.A. /» 

Pre^ration, (See also p. 7.) 

Addison. Selections from Fapers in the Speotator. With 

Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University CoUefife. Extra fcap. 9vo,cloth,^. 6dt 

Burke. 7our Letters on the Froposals for Feaoe with 
the Begicide Directory of France. Edited, with introduction 

and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cM*, jx. See aUofage j. 
Also the folUmnng in Paptr coveru 
Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 2d, 
Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College, ai. 
Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes by E. J. 

Payne, M.A. 41/. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold 

H.A. 4^. 

Müton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A, 

Lyddas, 3dl L'Allegro, yi» II Penseroso^ 44I1 
Comus, 6älL Samson Agonistes, ^tU 

Famell. The Hermit, aJ. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I, 

With Notes by W. Minto, M.A. td. 
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A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 

Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature ; by the 
late J. S. Brswsr, M.A., Professor of English Literatur« at King's 
College, London. 

I. Chsuoer. The Prologne to the Canterbury Tales; The 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Monis, LL.D. 
Fi/ty'ßrst Thousand Extra fcap. Sva cMh^ as. 6d. See also p. 6. 

a. Spenser*« Fsery Queene. Books I and II. By G. W. 

Kitchin, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, at. 6d, each. 

3. Hooker. Ecdesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M. A., Dean of St. Paul's. Extra fcap. 8vo. OatAt at. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plajrs. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. tti/ycovert, 

I. The Merchantof Venice. u. II. Richard the Second. is.6d. 
IIL Macbeth, xs, 6d, <For other Plays, see p. 6.) 

5. Baoon. 

L Advancement of Leamlnsf. Edited by W. Aldis Wr^t, M.A. Steonä 

Bdiiion. Extra fcap. 8to. cletht 4t. 6d, 
IL The Essays. With Introdoction and Notes. By J. R. Thnrsfield, M.A. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M A. In 

Two Volumes. Fourth Bdüion, Ext tca^ 8vo. cMh, 6t, 6d, 
ScUtt^araitfy, VoL I. 4«.. VoL IL 3t. 

7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 

Astraea Rednx: Annas MirabOis; Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laici ; 
The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cMh^ 3/. 6d, 

8. Bonyan. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abonndin^, and 

A Relation of liis Imprlsonment. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and 
Notes, by E Venables, M. A., Precentor of Lincoln. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ s^r. 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D.. Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Bdüion, Extra fcap. Sra ttiffcovert, xt. M. 
IL Satlres and Epistles. Sttxnd BdüHon. Extra fcap. 8va ttißreovtrt, ai. 

IG. Johnson. Select Works. Lives of Dryden and Pope, 

and Rasselas. Edited by Alfred Milnes, B.A. (Lond.),late Scholar of Lincoln 
College. Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotht 4t. 6d. 

II. Biirke. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by £. J. 

Fliyne, M. A., Fellow of ÜniTersity College, Oxford. 

L Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the Two Speeches on America, 
etc. Second Bdüion. Extra fcap. 8to. clotM, 4t. 6d. 

IL Reflectlons on the French Revolution. Second Bdüion, Extra fcap. 
8vo. clotht 5X. See altoß. 6. • 

la. Oowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 

by H. T. Griffith, B. A., formeriy Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

L The Didactic Poems of 178a, with Selections from the Minor Pieces, 

A.D. 1779-S783. Ext fcap. 8vo. clotkt ar. 
IL The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 
A.D. i784ri799i Ext. fcap^ Svo. cMA, yt. 
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XI, ZiATIir. 
An Elementary Iistin G^rammar. By John B. Allen» M.A., 

Third Edition. Extra fci4>. 8vo. cMh^ ms. 6tL 

A First Iiatin Bxeroise Book. By the same Aathor. 

Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotk, v. 6d. 

A Second Iiatin Exeroise Book. By the same Author. 

In the Press. 

Beddenda Minora, er Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected 
by C. S. JerrAm, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ is. 6d. 

Anglioe Beddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, 

for Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth sx. 6d. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. Selected by 

J. Y. Sargent. M.A. Sixth Edition. Ext fcap. Syo. ctoth, zs. 6d. 

First Iiatin Beader. By T. J. Niuins, M.A. Third 

Edition, Extra fcap. 8va cMA, »t. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes 

anH Maps. &c. By C. E. Moberly. M. A.. Assistant Master In Rui^by SchooL 
The Gaitie tVar. Second Edäion. Extra fcap. 8va c/MA, 4X. 6d. 
The Civil War. Extra fcap.Svo. cloth^ ^. 6d. 
Tfte Civii IVar. Book I. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ «. 

Cioero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. 

With Notes. By Henry Walford. M.A. In Three Paru. Third Edition. 
Ext. fcao 8vo. cloth, it. 6d. Bach Part sefarately, in lim^ Ooth, t*. 6d. 

Cicero. De Senectute and De Amicitia. With Notes. By W. 

Heslop, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. as. 

Cicero. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Cioero. Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes. By 

J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, as. td. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMh, as. 6d. 

Iiivy. Seleotions (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 

By H. Lee Warner, M.A. In Three Parts. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. 6d. each. 

Iiivy. Books V— VII. By A. R. Cluer, B.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. cloth, 3t. 6d. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 

tions and Notes, etc. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, ss. 6d, 

Pliny. Select Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Beraard, M.A. Seeond Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clotht y. 

Catulli Veronensis Idber. Itenun recognovit, apparatnm 

criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. Sra cMh, i6f , 

Catullus. A Commentary on Catullos. By Robinson 

Ellis. M.A. Demy 8ra cioüi, i6s. 
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Catulli Veronenais Carmins Seleota» secundum recog- 

aitionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. cUt*, s*- 6d. 

Oioero de Oratore. With Introdnction and Notes. By 

A. S. Wilkins. M. A., ProfeMor of Latin, Owens Collese, Manchester. 
Book I. Demy 8vo. cMA, 6s, Book II. Demy Svo^cioik, ss. 
Cioero*8 Philippio Orations. With Notes, fiy J. R. King, 

M . A. Secoftd Edüion, Demy 8vo. eMh, lor. 6d, 

Oioero. Seleot Letters. With £iiglish Introductions, 

Notes, and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Third Edition. Demy 8to. cMA, lax. 

Oioero. Seleot Iietters (Text), fiy the same Editor. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. etoth^ 4s. 

Oioero pro Oluentio. With Introduction acd Notes. By 

W. Ramsay. M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay. M.A.. Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Secottd Edition. Ext fcap. Svo. ciMft, 3/. 6d. 

Iiivy» Book I. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 

of Modem History, Cambridge. Second Edition. Demy 8to. clotht 6x. 

Horaoe. With Introductions and Notes. By £dward C. 

Wickham, M. A., Head Master of Wellington CoUege. 
Vol. I. The Ödes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. Second Edition. Demy 
8yo. clotht las. 

Horaoe. A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the 

use of Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. ctoth, sf. 6d. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Com- 

mentary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by H. Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. clotk, ys.äS. 

Plautus. Trinununus. With Introductions and Notes. 

For the use of Higher Forms. By C E. Freeman, M.A.. and A. £>loman, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cTotA, 3t. 

SalluBt. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. c/i;//», 4r. 6</. 3^ust Publishcd. 

Beleotious foom the less known liatin Poets. By North 

Pinder, M.A. Demy 8to. cloth, ist. 

Fragpoients and Speoimeus of Early Latin. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A. Demy Svo. cioth, x8s. 

Taoitus. The Annal». I-VI. With Introduction and Notes. 

By H. Fumeaux. M.A. Svo. ctoth, s&s. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 

M. A , Fellow of iNew College, a vols. Crown Svo. cMA, 10s. 6d, 
The Text may be had separately, ctoth^ 4^. 6d, 

A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied to the 

Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow 
of New College. Third Edition, Revisedand Corrected, Crown Svo. elMh, ts, 

The Boman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil, By 

William Voung Sellar, M.A. New Edition. 1S83. Crown Svo. 9s. 

The Boman Poets of the Bepublio. By the same 

Author. Extra fcap.8va cloth, 14s, 
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III. aBEEK. 
A Greek Frimer, for the use of beginners inthat Language. 

By the Rieht Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L.. Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Seventh Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth^ zx. 6d. 

Gkeek Verbs» Irregnlar and Defeotive. By W. Veitch. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8% o cloth,ios. 6d. 

The Elements of Greek Aocentnation (for Schools). 

By H. W. Chandler, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8to. elotkt ax. 6A 

A Series 0/ Qraduated Oreek Readers : 

First Greek Beader. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. 

Second Edition, Ext fcap. 8to. dotk. v. id. 

Seoond Greek Beader, By A. J. M. Bell. MA. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ 3^. 6A 

Fourth Greek Beader ; being Speoimens of Greek 

DiäleCtS. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth^ ^. 6d. 

Fifth Greek Beader. Parti, Selectionsfrom Greek Epic 

and Dramatic Poetry. By E. Abbott, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cioth, 4s. 6d, 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetiy ; with Intro- 

ductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright.M. A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh,8s. 6d. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose; with Introductory 

Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. h. Shadwell, M.A* 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 4s. 6d. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bonnd (for Schools). With Notes. 

By A. O. Prickard, M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes. 

By Arthur Sidirwick. M.A. Second Edition, Ext fcap. 8vo. cioth, 3X. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited with English Notes, 

Introductions, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
The Clouds Second Edition, •/. The Achamians, ar. The Frogs, ar. 

Oebetis Tabula. With Introduction and Notes by CS. 

Jerram, M.A. Ext fcap. 8to. cloth, as. 6d. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Ext fcap. Svoi. doth, 2s. 6d, 

Euripides. Helena. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 

Critical Appendix. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cleth, 3s. 

Herodotus. Selections. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Map. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth^ ar. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey» Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 

Merry. M.A. T'tuenty-SeTfenth TßiOMsand. Ext fcap. 8to. c/«/A,4J. 6A 

cook II, separately, is. 6d, 
Homer. Odyssey» Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By 

the same Editor. Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8vo. cMh.st. 

Homer. Iliad. Book I (for Schools). ByD.B.Monro,M.A.» 

Provost of Orlel CoUei;e, Oxford. Second Edition, Ext fcap. 8vo. cMA, ar. 

Homer. Iliad. Books I-XII. With an Introduction, a 

Brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
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Homer. Iliad. Books VI and XXI. With Introduction 

and Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cMA, is. 6d. each. 

Luoian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cUth, ix. 6rf. 

Flato. Selections from the Dialogues [inclnding the whole 

of the Apology and Criio.\ With Introduction and Notes by J. Purves, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clothy 6x. f)d, 

Sophoolea. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell. M. A., and Evelyn Abbott. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Oedipus Rex. Philoctetes. New and Revised Edition^ as, each. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, xs. ^d. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachjniae, sj. each. 

Sophooles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by 

the present Bishop of St David's. Extra fcap. 8to. cMH, xs, 6d, 

Theooritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston 

(lateSnow), M.A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, As. 6d, 

Xenophon. E^sy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phdlpotts, B.C.U, and C S. Jerram, 
M.A. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cMh, sx. 6d, 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford SchooL Fourik 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8to. cloth, y. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. 

By C. S. Jerram, M. A. Ext fcap. 8va cloth, *s. 

Xenophon. Cjrropaedia. Books IV, V. With Introduction 

and Notes. By C. Bi^rSTi ^'^- ^^t* 'cap- 8vo. cloth^ as.6d. 

Demosthenes and Aesohinea. The Orations on the 

Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and 
W. H. Simcox, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, isx. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English 

Notes, Appendices, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. Demy 8to. clMh, x6s, 

A Grammar of the Homerio Dialeot. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 

Sophooles. With Englisch Notes and Introductions. By 

Lewis Campbell, M A. In Two Volumes. 8vo. each i6s. 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tjnrannus- Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. Second Edition, 
VoL II. Ajax Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 

Sophooles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same 

Editor. Ext fcap. 8to. cloth, 4x. 6d. 

A Manual of Greek Hiatorioal Inscriptions. By E. L. 

Hicks, M. A. Demy 8vo. cloth, xos. 6d. 

IV, FBENCH. 
An Etymological Dictionaryof the French Language, with 

B Preface on the Prlnc^les of French Etymology. By A. Brächet Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin. M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7x. 6d. 

Brachet'8 Hiatorioal Grammar of the Frendi Langnage. 

Translated by G. W. Kitchin. M. A. Fifth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8to. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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A Short History of Frenoh Literature. By George 

Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. cMh, lot. 6ä. 

Specimens of Frenoh Iiiterature, from Villon to Hugo. 

Sel^ted and arranged by George Saintsbury. Crown 8vo. cMh, 9X. 

▲ Frimer of Frenoh liiteratnre. By George Saintsbitry. 

Second Edition, with Indtx. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, %s, 

Comeille's Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by George Saintsbury. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Molidre's Iiea Fr^cievises Bidioules. Edited with Intro- 
duction aud Notes. By Andrew Lan^, M.A. ExL fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Beaumarchais* Le Barbier de S^ville. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Auscin Dobson. Ext fcap, 8vo. as. 6d. 

Ii'^loquenoe de la Chaire et de la Tribüne Fran9aiBes. 

Edited by Paul Blouet, B.A. Vol. I. Sacred Oratory. Ext.(cap.8vo.cüKh,rs,6d. 

Frenck Cüustcs, Edited by Gustavs Masson, B.A, Univ. Galüc* 
Extra fcap, %vo. cloth, as. 6d, each. 

Obmeille's Cinna, and Molidre's Les Femmes Savantes. 
Baoine's Andromaque, and Corneille'« Le Menteor. With 

Louis Raclne's Life of his Father. 

Moliöre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Bacine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire'« Ufe of MoUere. 

Begnard's Le Joneur, and Broey» and Falaprät^s Le 

Grondeur. 

A Seleotion of Tales by Modem Writers. Second Edition. 
Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sevignö 

and her chief Contemporanes. Intended raore especially for Girls' Schools. 
By the same Editor. Ext fcap. 8vo. cloth, 31. 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries ; as described in 

Eztractä" from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With Notes, 
Geaealogical Tables, etc. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8yo.clotßt, as, 6d» 

V. aEBMAir. 

German Classics, Edited by C. A Buchheim, PhiL Doc, Professor 

in King^s College^ London, 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &;c. Tlurd 

Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 

Schiller's Wühehn Teil. With a Life of Schüler ; an histo- 

rical and critical Introduction, Ai^uments, and a complete Commentary. 
Sixth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. 

— School Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. Just Puhlished, 
Iiessing's Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Fourth Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^x. 6d. 

Sohiller's Historische Skizzen: Egmonts Leben nnd Tod, 

and Belasrerung von Antwerpen. Second Edition. Ext fcap. 8to. cloth, as. 6d, 

Goethe*s Iphigenie auf Tanris. A Drama. With a Critical 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 
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Modem German Beader. A Gradnated Collection of Prose 

Extracts from Modern German Writers : — 
Part I With English Notes^ a Grainmatical Appendix, and a complete Voca* 
bulary. Third Editfon. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth^ as. 6d. 

Lessing*8 Nathan der Weise. With Introduction, Notes, etc. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cMAf 4s. 6d. 

Halm's Griseldis. In Preparation. 

Lanoe'i German Course, 
The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to 

German Conversation. with an Appendix containii^ the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Stcond Edition. 8to. clotk^ as. 6d. 

The German Manual ; a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German C<»yersation. 8to. cUth, js. 6d. 

A Grammar of the German Language. Svo. eloth. 3$. 6d. 
German Composition ; a Theoretical and Practical Guide 

to the Art of Translating English Prose into German. 8vo. c/ot/i, 4^ . 6d. 


Lessing's Iiaokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, &c. 

By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc, M. A. Ext fcap. Svo. cMh, 4s. 6d. 

WUhelm Teil. By Schiller. Translated into English Verse 

by Edward Massie, M. A. Ext. fcap 8vo. cMA, 5/. 

VI. MATHBMATIOS, fto. 
Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Intro- 

ductory to *The Scliolar's Arithmetic.*) By Lewis Hensley, MJi., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge Crown Svo. eioth. 6a. 

Answera to the Examples in Figores made Easy. 

By the same Anthor. Crown Svo. eloth, ix. 

The Scholar'B Arithmetic. By the same Authof. Crow» 

Sra eloth, 4^ . 6d. 

The Scholar'8 Algebra. Bythe same Anthor. Crown S^^o. 

eloth, AS. 6d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G C. Hamilton and John Ball. 

JVevf and enlargtd Edition, Ext. fcap. Svo. limp eloth, as. 

Aoonstios. By W. F. Donkin, M.A.. F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth.-js. 6d. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maxwell. M. A . F.R.S. A New Edition, cdited by W.D. Nivcn, M.A. 3 vols. 
Demy Svo. eMh, xl. ixs. 6d. 

An Blementary Treatise on Eleotricity. By James Clerk 

Maxwell, M.A. Edited by William Gamett, M.A. Demy Svo. eloth, js. 6d. 

A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchin, M.A. Stcond 

Edition, Revistd and Enlarged. Demy »vo. eloth, 14J 

Uniplanar Kinematics of SoUds and Fluids. By G. M. 

Minchin, M.A., Crown Svo. eloth, -js. 6d. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, R.E. Demy 

8va eloth, lat. 6ä, 
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VII. FHTSICAIi SCIENCB. 
A Hsndbook of Desoriptive Astrozxomy. By G. F. 

Chambers, F. R. A. S. Thirä Eäüitn, Demy 8vo. cMh, aSs. 

Chexnistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. 

Doc, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, Z^ondoo. 4t Htm 
BdiHoH, vüh Solutions, X873. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cioth, 8x. 6d, 

A Trestise on Hest, with numerous Woodcnts and Dia- 

mms. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Owen« 
College, Manchester. Fottrth Edition, Ext. fcap. 8to. clotk, js. 6d. 

IiesBons on Thermodynamioa. By R. £. Baynes, M^ 

Crown 8vo. cMh, js. 6J. 

Forma of Animsl Iiife. By G. Rolleston. M.D., FJI.S., 

Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. A New Edition in tht Press. 

Bxerciaes in Fraotioal Chemistry. Vol. I. Elementary 

Ezercises. ByA. G Vemon Harcourt. M. A., and H G. Madan. M.A. TMrd 
Edition. Rerised by H. G. Madan, M.A. Crown 8to. cloth, 9s. 

Tablea of Qualitative Analysia. Arranged by H. G. 

Madan. M.A. Large 4to. stiffcovers, 4«. f>d. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Tbamea. 

By John Phillips, M.A.. F.R.S., Professor ofGeoIogy, Oxford. 8vo. Ootk^xl. if. 

Cryatallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., 

Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford. In the Press, 

VIII. HISTOBY. 
A Constitutional Hiatoryof England. By W. Stubbs, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Library Edition. Thiree vols. 
demy 8to. elotk, 9/. 8x. 

Also in Three Voliunes, Crown Sva. price is/. eacb. 

Select Charters and other Hlustrations of ISnglish 

Constitutional. History from the EarUest Times to the reign of Edward I. 
By the same Antlu>r. Fourtk Edition. Crown 8to. eUth, &r. 6d, 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest. By £. A. 

Freeman, M. A. Serond Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. eloth, as, 6d. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. 

By H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Small 4to. 
clotht laf. 

A History of France, down to the year 1793. With 

numerous Maps. Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. In 3 vols. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price xox. 6d. each. 

Selections from the Despatohes, Treaties, and other 

Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., dtiring his Government of India. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. Svo. cloth, xl. 4s. 

Selections from the Wellington Despatches. By the 

same Editor. 8vo. cMh, a^t. 

A History of the United States of America. By £. J. 

Payne. M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. In the Press, 

A Manoal of Anoient History. By Grcorge Rawlinson, 

M.A. . Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Demy Svo. doth, X4s. 



A History of Oreeee. By E. A. Freeman, MA., fonnerly 

Fellow of Trinity Collcf^e. Oxford. 

Italy and her Invaders. a.d. 376-476. By T. Hodgkin^ 

Fellow of Universl^ Collie, Loodon. lUnstrated with Flates and Map«, a rols. 
demy Sra doth, lA tat, 

IX. IiAW. 

The Elements of Jnrisprudence. By Thomas Erskine 

Holland, D.C.L. Seamd EdOion. Demy Sva clatA, zor. 6d. 

The Institutes of Jnstinian, edited as a Recension of the 

Inatitutes of Gaiua. By the same Editor. Seeond Bdüion. Extra fcap. 8to. 
ctoth, sr. 

Gaü Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor ; 

or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary 
By Edward Poste, M.A.,Barrister-at-Law. Seeond Edition. Sro. ctotht x&r. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. £. 

Holland, D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L. Demy 8to. cMht z4r. 

Aho in separate parts : — 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 9S. 6d. Part II. Family Law. is, 

Part III. Property Law. 9S. 6ä. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. z). 3s. 6d. (No. a). 4^. 6ä, 

XSlements of Iiaw considered with reference to Principles 

of General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A. Steond Edition, with 
SuppUment. Crown Sto. cMh, js. 6d. 

International Iiaw. By W, £. Hall, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Demy 8to., cMh, six. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Beal 

Property, with Original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M. A. Third 
Edition. Demy Svo. c/«/A, zox. 6d. 

Prinoiples of the English Iiaw of Contraot, eto. By Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., D.C. L. Seeond Edition, DemySra ciotk, xos. 6d. 

X. MENTAI. AXD MOBAIi FHII1O8OFHY. 

Bacon. Novtun Organum. Edited. with Introduction, 

Notes, etc., by T. Foider. M.A. 1878. Svo. cioth, 141. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understanding Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, etc. , by T. Fowler, M. A. Seeond Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
eMht as. 

Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and 

Notes. By A. C. Fräser. LL.D. Seeond Edition. Crown 8to etotk, 7s. 6d. 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the nse of Tunior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A. Eigkth 
Edition, with a Collection of Examples. Ext. fcap. 8yo. eloth, jx. td. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Fourtk Edition, 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk,6e. 

A Manual of Folitical Economy, for the use of Schools. 

By J. E. Thorold Rogers M.A. 7%ird Editfon Ext. fcap. 8vo. eloth ^.6d. 


